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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Revision of a book that has long been well-received presents 
serious problems. Inadequate revision ignores the advancement of 
knowledge made in recent years, and is likely to make it less use- 
ful, if not dated. Too much of revision may less serve the purpose 
with which the book was originally written. My task was made 
more difficult by the fact that so much has been written on the 
Indian National Movement since the publication of the second 
edition. I have incorporated the findings of the latest researches 
and have analysed the personalities and movements in the light 
of new evidence and knowledge. In the process, I hope, the 
utility of the book has been enhanced and it will be found more 
useful by Under-Graduate, Honours and Post-Graduate students 
as well as others interested in the history of India’s struggle for 
independence. 

I have received much help and cooperation from my friends 
and colleagues. Professor Amitabha Mukherjee, Dr. Pranjal 
Kumar Bhattacharya, Sm. Papia Chakravarty and Dr. Jayanti 
Майга have ungrudgingly given me the benefit of their ех- 
pertise in the subject. Sri Kalisankar Bose, Dr. Subhas Chandra 
Bandyopadhyay, Sm. Saroj Makin, Sri Ram Chandra Makin, Dr. 
Pradyot Sengupta and Dr. Jolly Sengupta have been sources of 
encouragement. Sm. Lina Bose and Dr. Supratik Basu gave me 
freedom from household duties so that I could give more time 
to the writing of the history of the freedom movement. 

I am thankful to Sri Sripati Prosad Ghosh and Sri Sukhendu 
Pal of KLM (Р) Ltd., Sri Amulya Nag and the staff of the 
Prabartak Press for expediting the publication notwithstanding 
the ever-increasing problem of ‘load shedding’ in Calcutta. 
I am especially grateful to all those teachers and students whose 
constructive criticism and suggestions have enriched the book 
and increased its usefulness. 


SUTARA 
94 Ramkrishnapur Lane Nemai Sadhan Bose 
Howrah - 711102 
August 15, 1982 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The Indian national movement has been a favourite sub- 
ject with historians, Indian and foreign, both before and after 
1947. Quite a number of important books have been written 
on the subject, the most notable among recent works being 
Dr. К. С. Majumdar’s History Of the Freedom Movement In 
India in three volumes. But there js always room for more on 
such an inviting subject of wide and absorbing interest, parti- 
cularly for a brief and balanced account of the movement for 
the students and general readers. The need of such a book in 
a brief compass has long been felt. In that respect this little 
monograph is possibly the first of its kind. I have attempted to 
give a simple but analytical account of the Indian national 
movement. This, I hope, will help the readers to be familiar 
with the outline of the movement and will arouse their interest 
in the more exhaustive and learned works on the subject. 

I am indebted to Dr. P. C. Gupta, Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, Jadavpur University, for encouraging me to 
undertake the work and for his valuable suggestions. I am also 
thankful to Sri Bimalaprosad Mukherjee, Reader in History, 
Jadavpur University, and Sri Ratanlal Chatterjee for helping me 
in many ways. 


March 1965. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The book has been thoroughly revised and enlarged. Consi- 
derable amount of additional material has been added and the 
results of recent researches have been incorporated. The Select 
Reading List hast been brought upto date. 

I am indebted to my friends and colleagues whose thought- 
ful criticism and suggestions have helped me in improving the 
book, both in content and quality. Sri Dwijendranath Bose of 
Ananda Press and Publications has taken personal interest in 
the printing of the book. Sri Sobhon Bose and Sri Supratik 
Bose have prepared the index and have helped me in various 
ways. But they do not care for any formal thanksgiving. 


August 1974 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The dearth of a unifying sense of nationalism and patriotic 
feelings was one of the cogent contributing factors to the founda- 
tion and consolidation of the British rule in India. This was 
also largely responsible for the абагсђу, confusion and dis- 
integration that characterised the eighteenth century. Unstable 
governments, intrigues, conspiracies, revolts and assassinations 
became so common that people took little interest in these things 
and were totally indifferent to the problems of the country or to 
governmental changes. This paved the way for foreign domina- 
tion. Even in the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
was hardly any sign of political consciousness in the country. 
There was no sense of unity, no conception of India as a nation 
or of Indians as a race. People did not look beyond the geogra- 
phical limits of their own province. As R. C. Majumdar writes, 
“There were Bengalis, Hindusthanis, Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas, 
but no Indian.” No attempt was made to resist the Govern- 
ment's repressive measures, tyranny and exploitation. 

One of the striking trends of the Indian Awakening was the 
growth of political consciousness leading to the beginning of the 
national movement for independence. Several factors were 
responsible for this development. Broadly speaking, nationalism 
in India was a product of Western impact. It was Western 
knowledge and education that provided the intellectual back- 
ground to Indian nationalism. Study of European history and 
literature made the educated Indians familiar with the prevailing 
spirit, of democracy, nationalism and liberalism of Europe. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century the ideas of Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume and others began to reach the 
Indian shores. These made a profound impression on the in- 
quisitive and responsive Bengali middle-class mind. The middle- 
class intellectuals were considerably attracted and influenced by 
the English Reyolution, the American War of Independence and 
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the French Revolution. The Western impact was first felt in 
Bengal. “Bengal was moved far more powerfully than the other 
Indian provinces by the new ideals of freedom and equality of 
the 18th Century European illumination, which the British 
brought with them”, European rationalism and individual- 
ism also deeply influenced the Bengali intellectuals. The 
Bangadut in its issue dated June 20, 1829, made a very apt 
reference to the part being played by this class and predicted that 
the middle-class would ultimately lead the country to independ- 
ence. It was Bengal where the British rule was first established 
and English education was first introduced. So it was only natural 
that Bengal was the vanguard in the growth of political con- 
sciousness and agitations in India in the nineteenth century. The 
„growth of political consciousness and the beginning of the 
national movement in the nineteenth century may be attributed 
to a number of other factors. 


Factors Contributing to the Growth of Indian Nationalism 
in the Nineteenth Century 


The spread of English education and the foundation of the 
Universities had great influence on the young generation of 
Indians. The Universities were producing every year capable, 
brilliant, educated youngmen with ambition and aspirations. But 
suitable employments were not yet available in plenty. The 
principle of “Indianisation” of service was accepted as early as 
in 1833. A clause of the Act of 1833 provided that “No Native 
of the said Territories, nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty's resident therein, shall by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the said Com- 
pany”. The same principle was reaffirmed in the Proclamation 
of 1858, where it was stated that “so far as may be, our subjects 
of whatever race or creed be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability and integrity duly to discharge.” But 
these declarations practically remained dead letters. Educated 
Indians found the doors to higher offices barred. The British 
Government was reluctant to associate Indians with the adminis- 
tration at its highest level. Even in the lesser services the 
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experience of the Indians was mostly unhappy. They suffered 
from a sense of humiliation and frustration which soon tans- 
formed into one of opposition to the foreign rule. One such 
notable example was the life of Surendranath Banerjea. The 
latter had passed the Civil Service Examination in 1869 but was 
consequently discharged from the Civil Service on trivial grounds. 
The real cause of Surendranath’s dismissal was that the English 
officials still did not like to have Indians within their close pre- 
serve. His dismissal hurt the feelings of the Indians and was 
a rude shock to the aspirations of Indians to have a share in the 
administration of their own country. In his famous autobio- 
graphical work A Nation in Making Surendranath writes, “I felt 
with all the passionate warmth of youth that we were helots, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of our birth, 
Tht personal wrong done to me was an illustration of the helpless 
impotency of our people.” 

Racial discrimination was a major factor behind the growth 
of Indian nationalism in the nineteenth century. An increasing 
irritation and sense of humiliation caused by racial discrimination 
accelerated the progress of the Indian freedom movement. The 
arrogance and aggressiveness of the Europeans in India, often 
displayed in the crudest form, the numerous privileges and 
exemptions enjoyed by them and the impunity with which they 
could humiliate, assault or even murder the natives of the country 
they had conquered served as painful reminders to the small but 
potent and influential class of educated Indians of their state of 
subjection to an alien rule, however benevolent it otherwise 
professed and appeared to be. ‘ 

The current of nationalist ideas in Europe and the inter- 
national political events also contributed to the making of Indian 
nationalism. The American War of Independence, the great 
French Revolution and the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the 
Greek War of Independence, the struggle of the Italians for 
independence and unification stirred the imagination of the 
Indians. 

The establishment of a highly centralized administration 
had also its cementing effect. The improvement in communica- 
tions, increasing travelling facilities, the adoption of English as 
the medium of communications by the intelligentsia, increasing 
social contacts between the people of the different provinces gave 
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a “new meaning” to the words “India” and “Indians.” On the 
growth of Indian nationalism Lala Lajpat Rai wrote that “the 
methods of the English Government in India, their educational 
system, their press, their laws, their courts, their railways, their 
telegraphs, their post offices, their steamers, had as much to do 
with it as the native love of country.” 

The rapid growth of the press, particularly the vernacular 
press, accelerated the growth of peoples’ consciousness. From the 
early nineteenth century the number of newspapers and journals 
in India began to increase rapidly. By the end of the century 
there were more than five hundred newspapers in India. Some 
of the notable among these were Sambad Prabhakar, Hindu 
Patriot, Indian Mirror, Amrita Bazar Patrika, Bengalee, Som- 
prokash, Sulabh Samachar, Reis and Rayat in Bengal, Voice of 
India, Native Opinion, Bombay Samachar, Indu Prakash, Jam-e- 
Jamshed, Mahratta, Kesari in Bombay, Hindu, Swadeshmitram in 
Madras and later the Herald in Bihar, the Advocate in Lucknow 
and the Tribune in Lahore. 

Most of the nationalist leaders had their own forum. In 
many cases they were the editors and in some cases they were 
the proprietor-editors. It is significant that the invitees to the 
first Indian National Congress (1885) included a conspicuously 
large number of “journalist-politicians”. The link between Indian 
nationalism and Indian journalism was very close and almost 
inseparable. 

The economic condition of the country had been in the 
Meantime deteriorating. Increasing Indian poverty became 
alarming. Famines occurred almost regularly and the Company’s 
Government did little to mitigate the people’s sufferings. Till 
the middle of the eighteenth century Indian trade and industry 
were quite developed and prosperous, Even James Mill, a 
British imperialist historian of the nineteenth century, admitted 
that when the European traders first came to India the indigenous 
industry was by no means inferior to that of the western world. 
The rich natural resources of India had attracted the attention of 
the European mercantile nations. Reviewing the contemporary 
economic life in Bengal Governor Verelst (1767-1769) wrote that 
the peasants’ life was simple, the artisans felt encouraged and 
the traders were prosperous. Development of trade and industry 
Jay behind the economic well-being of the people. India had a 
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flourishing foreign trade. The balance of trade was in favour 
of Bengal. Though Indian economy was primarily based on 
agriculture, there was a brisk trade in agricultural and cottage 
industry products. But the picture began to change rapidly in 
the post-Plassey period. With the foundation and gradual ex- 
pansion and consolidation of the East India Company's rule ` 
indigenous industry and commerce rapidly declined. The East 
India Company misused its political power to ruin indigenous 
economy. Unscrupulous English private traders indulged in 
corrupt practices to ruin Indian internal trade and traders. It 
was, in any case, impossible for Indian industry and trade to 
compete with the industrialized nations of Europe. To this was 
added unfair and discriminating tariff, trade policies and laws 
enacted by the British Indian administration and the: British 
Parliament. Within a short period after the establishment of- 
British rule їп this country, India turned into a supplier of raw 
material and a market for British goods. 


The economic exploitation of India and the increasing 
poverty of the people had been accentuated by the steady 
“drain” of wealth. Since the establishment of the East India 
Company's rule, every year the Company and the English private 
traders were sending out of India the enormous amount of money 
amassed by them. Many Englishmen had come to India to seek 
fortune and had joined the service of the East India Company. 
After years of service they returned to England with fabulous 
wealth and Jed such a life of pomp and extravagance that they 
came to be known as the ‘Indian Nabobs’. The process of conti- 
nuous economic drain proved disastrous for India and impover- 
ished the people. The progress of modernization that had acce- 
lerated in the post-1857 period did not really bring about any 
economic improvement. Many Indians “came to believe that it 
Would have been better that India’s natural resources should 
have been lain uhtouched and undeveloped until Indians had 
acquired the capacity to exploit them entirely by themselves.” 
This feeling led to a reaction against the British rule even 
among those who had been its admirer for a longtime. The 
British economic policy leading to ruination of flourishing Indian 
trade and industry and impoverishment of the people was bitterly 
criticized by Dadabhai Naoroji in the 1870s. This was the theme 
of his famous work, published later, entitled Poverty and Un- 
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British Rule in India. The condition of the cultivators was also 
worsening which was exposed in the works of men like Romesh 
Chunder Dutt. 

The growing spirit of patriotism found expression in con- 
temporary Indian literature which in turn immensely helped the 
cause of Indian nationalism. Significant contribution, to men- 
tion only a few, was made by Bankimchandra Chatterjee the 
composer of Bandemataram, Michael Madhusudan Datta, Dina- 
bandhu Mitra, Rangalal Banerjee, Hemchandra Banerjee, Nabin 
Chandra Sen and Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali, Bharatendu 
Harishchandra in Hindi, Subramania Bharati in Tamil and G. H. 
Deshmukh, Visnusastri Ciplonkar and Sivaram Mahadev Paranjpe 
in Marathi literature. The effects of English literature and 
Western philosophy on the educated Indians were not insignifi- 
cant. As a vernacular paper remarked, “It is their Wilberforces, 
Hampdens, Mills, Brights, Metcalfes, Macaulays, and hundreds 
of other great men, whose liberal principles have captivated us, 
and we have regarded them as the very model of morality, and 
hold them in veneration.” 


The growth of Indian nationalism owed much to the beginn- 
ing of researches in ancient Indian history and civilization. The 
beginning was made with the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
in 1784. For an awakening of interest and curiosity in their 
own past, which largely infused into the Indians a sense of self- 
respect, the Asiatic Society founded by Sir William Jones played 
a conspicuous role. By laying emphasis on rational knowledge 
the Asiatic Society helped the growth among the Indians of an 
intelligent understanding of their national culture through 
scientific research. The works of William Jones, Prinsep, Cun- 
ningham, Max Miller, Wilson, Rajendralal Mitra and others 
unearthed and threw a flood of light on India’s great heritage 
and ancient glory, These instilled into them a buoyant sense 
of pride and self-confidence. As Percival Spear writes, “All this 
attention was to the new class as water in a thirsty land, avid 
as it was for respect. When it came from the new world of the 
West, the source at the same time of so much criticism and 
scorn, it was balm indeed.” 

To these inspiring revelations were added the spirit of 
revivalism spread by the Arya Samaj founded by Swami Daya- 
nanda Saraswati and the Theosophic movement. В. В. Majum- 
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dar has observed that in the seventies of the last century reli- 
gious men like Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa and Swami Daya- 
nanda “did much more than the Orientalists to make the people 
proud of thtir own culture,” Dayananda strictly eschewed 
politics. A great Sanskrit scholar, his main motto was “Go 
back to the Vedas”, and he sought to remodel the society on 
Vedic ideals. He was in favour of drastic social reforms. He 
began the Suddhi movement i.e. conversion of non-Hindus to 
Hinduism. His mission was a great success among the masses 
in Northern India and he did much to revive the shaken spirit 
and restore confidence among the Hindus. He argued that 
the Indians’ own failings were responsible for the establish- 
ment of foreign rule in India. But gradually his movement 
began to gather “political undertones” and he contributed to the 
growth of extremist philosophy. 

The Theosophic movement, started in India by Col. H. S. 
Olcott and later led by Mrs. Annie Benast, strengthened the 
Hindu revival movement. The spirit of reawakened Hinduism 
found reflection in the growth of extremism towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

The success of Swami Vivekananda at Chicago and his 
inspiring speeches became a source of inspiration to young 
nationalists. Swamiji took no direct part in politics. But his 
contribution to the Indian national movement was invaluable. 
His soul stirring messages put the image of the motherland on 
a high pedestal. He gave expression to India’s growing 
nationalism and spirit of self-help and independence. He was 
the very embodiment of courage, self-confidence and strength. 
His life and speeches inspired the nationalists to be тоге 
courageous and strong and to work for greater success, “Heaven 
is nearer through football than through Gita”, “What our country 
now wants are muscles of iron and nerves of steel. . . .”, “For 
the next fifty years this alone shall be our keynote—this our 
great Mother India”—words such as these were like molten lava 
pouring from a volcano to destroy all weakness, cowardice, hesi- 
tancy or timidity, It is no wonder that Vivekananda’s life and 
teaching had a great impact on the Indian national movement. 
He has been described as a “Prophet of Nationalism” and the 
“Rousseau of India”, Swamiji instilled a burning patriotism in 
the minds of the Indian youths and paved the way for the 
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Swadeshi upsurge of 1905. 

The growth of political consciousness leading to the beginn- 
ing of the national movement for independence was one of the 
striking trends of the Indian Awakening. The remarkable trans- 
formation in the life and thought of the people, the new era of 
social, religious and educational reforms ushered in by great men 
of the age naturally accelerated the growth of Indian nationhood. 


Beginning of Organized Political Agitation 

The origin of political consciousness is usually traced from 
the time of Raja Rammohun Roy in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Many historians are inclined to agree with 
B. B. Majumdar that “As the history of Western political thought 
practically: begins with the name of Aristotle, the history of 
political thought in modern India begins with the revered name 
of Raja Rammohun Roy”. Undoubtedly, it was Rammohun who 
started political movements on constitutional lines. But long 
before him there were revolts and resistance of various origins 
and character against the British and oppressive officials in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Among such numerous violent out- 
breaks or revolts mention may be made of the struggles of the 
weavers and malangis, the peasants’ revolt against Debi Singha 
—agent of the Zamindar of Dinajpur, the peasants’ revolt in 
Bankura, the Choar revolt (1799) in Midnapore, and the Sannyasi 
revolt, (с. 1760-c. 1800) in northern Bengal. Among others were 
the revolts ofithe Khasis, Khands, Bhils, Gujars, Mirs, Koles and 
other tribal people, the revolt of the Jats etc. Most of these 
were local uprisings caused by economic tyranny and exploita- 
tion. These did not really have any political programme or 
ideology. Thus, it may be too far fetched to interpret these 
revolts as nationalist or consciously anti-imperialist in character. 
Yet, their significance should not be minimised as these were 
spontaneous mass uprisings which brought out a deep-rooted 
resentment. against exploitation by the British rulers and their 
agents and henchmen. These unrest and uprisings contributed 
to the growth of a rich tradition of armed struggle against 
foreign rule. 

Raja Rammohun Roy (1774-1833) was а man of practical wis- 
dom and foresight. In every sphere—religious reforms, social 
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reforms, education, journalism etc. Rammohun was а pioneer. 
He was the first Indian to have wide international sympathies 
and contacts, He was deeply interested in contemporary inter- 
national events. He had a great respect for the ideals of the 
French Revolution and had unbounded sympathy for the 
struggles of the Greeks and the Irish people. The failure of the 
revolution in Naples in 1821 distressed him and the success of 
the Spanish American Revolution in 1823 elated him. He sup- 
ported the Reform Bill agitation in England and took keen 
interest in its progress. Не was personally known to many 
European celebrities of that age. The inaugurator of a new age 
in India he has also been called “the father of political regene- 
ration in India.” 


Rammohun Roy initiated a protest movement for the 
freedom of the press in India. In 1823 the acting Соуегпог- 
General Adam issued a Press Ordinance taking away the liberty 
of the Press. Rammohun with а few of his associates submitted 
a Memorial to the Supreme Court against the Ordinance and 
sent a petition to the King-in-Coundil. The Memorial is des- 
cribed as the “Areopagitica of Indian History” by his biographer 
Sophia Dobson Collet. In his appeal to the King-in-Council, 
Rammohun wrote: 

‚.. á Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part, of A 
the world, because, while men can easily represent the grievances aris 
from the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, ani 
thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite revolution 
are removed ;-whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed, and griev- 
ances na Sage! remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumerable 
revolutions haye taken place in all parts of the globe, or if prevented 


by the armed force of the Government, the people continued ready for 
insurrection. , ] 


This was a remarkable document full of forceful arguments, 
analysis and foresight which, however, failed in its immediate 
purpose, But as a protest against the Press Ordinance Ram- 
fohun discontinued the publication of the Mirat-ul-Akhbar, 
in the last editorial of which he made a scathing criticism of 
the objectionable decree. | fr 

In 1826 a Jury Act was passed which introduced religious 
discrimination in the law courts. The Act declared that hence- 
forward any Hindu or Mohammedan could be tried by cither 
Europeans or native Christians, but no Christian, either Euro- 
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pean or native was to be tried either by a Hindu or a Muslim 
juror. Rammohun opposed this Act. Through one of his 
English friends—J. Crawford, he submitted petitions against the 
Act signed by Hindus and Muslims to both the Houses of the 
Parliament. In his letter to Crawford Rammohun clearly stated 
that a country like India could not possibly be expected to be 
suppressed by force as Ireland had been. He wrote, “Were India 
to share one-fourth of the knowledge and energy of that country, 
she would prove from her remote situation, her riches and her 
vast population, either useful and profitable as a willing province, 
an ally of the British empire, or troublesome and annoying as 
a determined enemy.” The Jury Act also evoked protest from 
the Muslim, Hindu and Parsee communities of Bombay and peti- 
tions on behalf of them were sent to the Parliament. The Act 
also caused excitement in the Presidency of Madras. The 
agitation against the Jury Act proved effective when the Amended 
Indian Jury Act was passed in August 1832, abolishing the dis- 
criminating clause of the old Jury Act. This agitation was the 
earliest movement on constitutional lines set on foot by politically 
conscious Indians in the nineteenth century. 

Rammohun was against the monopoly rights enjoyed by the 
East India Company and one of the objects of his journey 
to England was to demand more rights and privileges for the 
Indians at the time of the renewal of the Charter in 1833. He 
submitted before the Select Committee of the Parliament, which 
was appointed to consider the question of renewal, demands for 
the substitution of English for Persian as the official language 
in the courts of law; separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions in the administration of criminal justice; appointment of 
native assessors in the civil courts; trial by Jury; employment of 
Indians in the Civil Service; and the consultation of Indian 
public opinion before enacting legislation. These demands of 
Rammohun were very significant, particularly the last one, 
which was an indirect reference to the need of an elected Indian 
legislature. Though these demands mostly remained unfulfilled, 
Rammohun laid the lines along which the constitutional agita- 
tions in India progressed in the subsequent years. 

All his writings on politics reveal sound scholarship, ana- 
lysis and clarity. His views were influenced by the political 
thought of Montesquieu, Blackstone, Bentham and other 
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Western thinkers. In his paper Sambad Kaumudi public griev- 
ances found a place for expression. As a practical man he did 
not entertain utopian ideas. He did not raise the question of 
political rights for all, but was primarily concerned with the 
rights of the educated and upper classes. He frankly said, “the 
peasantry and the villagers in the interior are quite ignorant, 
and indifferent about either the former ог present government. 
But men of aspiring character and members of such ancient 
families as are very much reduced by the present system, 
consider it derogatory to accept the trifling public situations 
which natives are allowed to hold under the British Government, 
and are decidedly disaffected to it” These views, naturally, 
appear to be narrow in the light of modern political ideas. Yet, 
considering the time when Rammohun raised these questions, опе 
must acknowledge their logic and significance. Rammohun, of 
course, looked upon the British rule in India as a necessary and - 
beneficial period of political tutelage. He has been misunder- 
stood and criticized for taking such a position. But it is 
important to remember that for years to come most Indian 
political leaders held similar views though their love for the 
country was unquestionable. Moreover, Rammohun did have 
the vision of a free India in the distant future. He told Victor 
Jacquemont, a French traveller, “India requires many more 
years of English domination so that she might not have many 
things to lose while she is reclaiming her political independ- 
ence” Rammohun had great faith in the capacity of Indians 
and stoutly refuted the prevailing Western concept of “Asiatic 
effiminacy”. 

The miserable condition of the peasants in India and the 
serious economic crisis that gripped the country did not fail 
to draw his concern and sympathy. In his Communications to 
the Board of Control Rammohun presented the case of the poor 
ryots, The Permanent Settlement (1793) improved the condi- 
tion of the landholders but made the condition of the cultiva- 
tors worse. Rammohun suggested that the revenue demanded 
from the zamindars should be reduced so that a reduction in 
the ryot’s rent would be assured. He argued that the decrease 
in revenue might be met by increasing taxes on luxuries and 
by appointing low-salaried Indian collectors in place of high- 
salaried Europeans. He approved the Permanent Settlement but 
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wanted fixation of the maximum rent to be paid by the ryof. 
Another problem that engaged his attention was the “Exo- 


to 
to provide, on the expiration of the existing Charter 
of the у, for the unfettered application of 
British Skill, ital and Industry, to the Commercial and 
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society of Bengal” began. He might have failed to grasp the 
exploitative nature of the British colonial economy. But he had 
а genuine concern for the welfare of the Indian society at large 
and not merely for the affluent and upper classes to which he 
himself belonged. It js also true that Rammohun failed to 
rouse political consciousness among the masses and thought 
highly of English laws and administration of justice. But even 
admitting the weaknesses of his political and economie views, 
his claim as the pioneer of political movements and his contri- 
bution to the growth of political consciousness in India cannot 
be seriously challenged. 


Political Agitation Continued 


a Political agitations started by Rammohun were continued 
by а group of radical youngmen in Bengal educated in the 
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Hindu College, И жа» Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1800-1881), 
the remarkable teacher of the Hindu College, who infwed in 
chem the spirit of patriotism, These young radicals, famous at 
Derozians or the Young Bengal, wete well-known for their 


These young men were greatly influenced by the revolutionary 
doctrines of ‘natural right’ and ‘equality’. И was Derozio who 


patriotic, he was inspired by the ideas of Tom Paine, Hume, 


made deep impressions on his mind and he wat in favour of 
liberty in every sphere of life. He had joined the movement 
for equal right: chat was started in his community and said, 
“I love my country and I love justice, and therefore, T ought 
to be here”, We find an echo of the patriotism of Derozio in 
а poem written by Kasiprosad Ghote, a Derozian, in 1861: 

“But woe me; I mever shall live to behold, 

That day of thy triumph, when firmly and bold, 

Thou shalt mount on the wings of an eagle on high, 

To the region of knowledge and blest Liberty”. 


Of the political and economic views of Young Bengal, the 
Englishman wrote in Мау 1836: “In matters of politics, they 
are all radicals, and аге followers of Benthamite principles. ., 
They think that toleration ought to be practised by every gor- 
ernment ,..with respect to the question relating to Political 
Economy, they all belong to the school of Adam Smith”. 

were sò excited and clated by the July Revolution of 
1830 that some of them even hoped for the outbreak of a similar 
revolution in India. Rammohun’s fight for a Free Press was 
continued by the Derozians and the movement bore fruit in 
1886 when Sir Charles Metcalfe removed the restrictions im- 
posed on the Press. А ‘Free Press Dinner’ was given to Met- 
calfe at the Calcutta Town Hall on February 9, 1898. attended 
by many distinguished men, and a toast was proposed to “the 
memory of Rammohun Roy”. Another campaign of Ram- 
mohun continued by the Derozians was the demand for open- 
ing high Government posts to Indians. The Charter Act of | 
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1888 had made a provision for that step, but the clause had not 
been made operative, The Derozians re-opened the issue and 
asked for its implementation. Consequently, English-educated 
youths were appointed as Deputy Collectors and from 1848 the 
post of Deputy Magistrate was also offered to Indians. From 
1830 to 1848 the political, social and other progress made in 
the country owed much to the Young Bengal associations, 
papers and journals. In subsequent years, political agitation 
did not remain confined among any particular group or school 
of thought and people belonging to all groups and shades of 
opinion joined hands in the national movement. 

Besides the Derozians, the associates of Rammohun were 
also continuing the tradition of political agitation started by 
the latter in their own way and they were also joined by the 
conservatives. Among these mien were Prasannakumar Tagore, 
Dwarakanath Tagore, Radhakanta Deb, Ramkamal Sen and 
others, All of them had great admiration for and faith in 


the English rule, but they had developed a consciousness of 


their own rights and privileges. Their faith in English sense 
of justice was gradually shakened and we find a staunch loyalist 
like Dwarakanath Tagore complaining that the English “have 
taken all which the Natives possessed ; their lives, liberty, pro- 
perty, and all were held at the mercy of Government”. Bhabani- 
charan Bandopadhyay in his paper Samachar Chandrika was 
also drawing the attention of the Government to the grievances 
of the people and urged for their redresses. 

The contemporary papers and journals also reflected a tone 
of criticism of the Government, The Serampore missionaries 
in a way contributed to the growth of political consciousness. 
The missionary journals widened the mental horizon of their 
readers and helped in breaking down the wall of intellectual 
isolation. In 1827 they advised the people of Bengal to send a 
Memorial to England to get their right to sit on the Grand Jury. 
The Bengalis were urged to ask for a share in the administra- 
tion. They forcefully supported the principle that responsible 
Government posts should be opened to Indians. The Samachar 
Darpan argued that the apprehension that much corruption 
would follow “does not prove that natives ought for ever be 
excluded from responsible situations in the land of their birth”. 
It warmly appreciated the efforts of Rammohun to secure judi- 
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cial, revenue and financial reforms in India and commented 
that if Rammohun succeeded in his efforts he would justly be 
considered in the future as “a benefactor to the country.” 

A significant development was the foundation of the Land- 
holders’ Society in 1887. The origin of the Landholders’ Society 
and much of the political activities of the following period should 
be studied in the context of the Government policy of land 
resumption. By the Regulation Ш of 1828 the Government pro- 
posed the resumption of rent-free (lakhiraj) lands in Bengal. 
The resumption of lakhiraj seemed to be the least exceptionable 
new resource іп a period of financial crisis. But the new 
Regulation evoked strong protests from the Zamindars. Among 
the petitions submitted against the measure was one signed by 
Rammohun Roy, Radhakanta Deb, Dwarakanath Tagore. 
Prasannakumar Tagore and Kalinath Chowdhury. In view of 
the imminent renewal of the Charter the question of further land 
resumption was postponed for the time being. Later the issue 

_ Was taken up with great vigour by Lord Auckland and the.land- 
lords felt the urgent need of putting up a strong and concerted 
resistance against the Government policy. The Reformer (1831) of 
Prasannakumar Tagore, the Bengal Herald, the India Gazette and 
the Bengal Hurkaru, in all of which Dwarakanath Tagore had 
financial share, criticized the policy of resumption. But mere 
criticism in newspapers and journals and presentation of peti- 
tions being considered inadequate, the landlords decided to set up 
an organization in order to Continue a relentless agitation against 
the policy of land resumption. The issue had also been dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the Bangabhasa Prakashika Sabha 
which had been founded in December 1836. But this body did 
not last long. The final outcome was the Landholders’ Society 
which had its inception as the Zamindary Association in a meet- 
ing held at the Hindu College on November 12, 1837. 

The Landholders’ Society was founded among others by 
Prasannakumar Tagore, Radhakanta Deb, Kalikrishna Deb, 
Dwarakanath Tagore, Munshi Kalinath Roy of Taki and Raja 
Rajnarain of Andul. The landlords were strengthened by the 
powerful support they received from the European settlers in 
Bengal. The objects of the Landholders’ Society were: promo- 
tion of landholders’ interest, unity of landed interests irrespective 
of caste, creed and colour, information on land-profits, arbitration 
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of all disputes and fixation of the state demand. There were 
some other allied objectives. Prasannakumar Tagore and W. C. 
Hurry of The Englishman were elected joint secretaries of the 
Society. The Landholders’ Society was a central body of land- 
lords representing various areas of the province. 

In spite of its obvious limitations as an organization of the 
propertied classes, the Landholders’ Society was one of the 
earliest associations that was used as a political platform. 
According to Rajendralal Mitra, the Society set an example to 
the people of fighting constitutionally for their rights, asserting 
claims and giving expression to public opinion. He regarded 
the Society “as the pioneer of freedom in this country”. This 
appears to be an overestimate of the Landholders’ Society, but 
undoubtedly it was one of the earliest associations in Bengal 
with a political object. It helped to broaden the political 
outlook of educated Indians. Moreover, the Landholders’ 
Society was the first to work in close association with the well- 
wishers of India in Great Britain for the redress of legitimate 
grievances. Thus the Society set up an example which was later 
followed by the Indian National Congress in its early days. 

- The Landholders’ Society worked in co-operation with the 
British India Society in England. -The latter Society was found- 
ed in London іп 1839. on the initiative of William Adam, 
friend and associate of Rammohun, to work for “the improve- 
ment of the condition of the native population” and to create 
English public interest in Indian affairs. In a letter to the Land- 
holders’ Society (May 11, 1839), Е. С. Brown, the Honorary 
Secretary of the British India Society, solicited its support and 
Co-operation “то the connection, the welfare and the prosperity of 
England and India”. In 1842 Dwarakanath Tagore went to 
England “to bring the momentous subject of resumption” to the 
notice of the British Government and people. He was warmly 
received everywhere. He returned to India in 1843 with George 
Thompson, a leading member of the British India Society, well- 
known for his oratory and his support for the anti-slavery cam- 
paign and Free-Trade. 

The arrival of George Thompson established a closer link 
between the Landholders’ Society and the free-traders in Eng- 
land. . Thompson publicly proclaimed his support for the anti- 
resumption agitation. Thompson succeeded in creating great 
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enthusiasm among the educated young шеп in Bengal, among 
whom the students of the Hindu College were in the forefront. 
He delivered a number of lectures at the Society for the Acquisi- 
tion of General Knowledge and at other places. He urged his 
listeners to abhor expediency, to stand courageously for the cause 
of righteousness, to organize themselves for securing the protec- 
tion and security of the English Constitution, and not to depend 
only on newspaper agitation. He suggested the foundation of 
a political association similar to the British India Society. 

On April 20, 1843, was founded the Bengal British India 
Society. Thus, in the words of Bholanath Chandra, “David 
Hare had prepared the soil, on which George Thompson planted 
the first seed of Native political education in our country”. 
The newly established Society expressed its loyalty to the British 
tule and the Society was made open to all. Its object was “the 
collection and dissemination of information, relating to the 
actual condition of the people of British India, and the laws 
and institutions, and resources of the country, and to employ 
such other means of a peaceable and lawful character, as may 
appear calculated to secure the welfare, extend the just rights, 
and advance the interests of all classes of our fellow-subjects.” 
George Thompson was the president of the Society and Peary- 
chand Mitra, its secretary. The Bengal British India Society 
corresponded with the Government and the British India 
Society in London on Indian problems. The Society pleaded 
for the employment of more Indians in the administration, 
reform of the Registration Department and the Judiciary. The 
Bengal British India Society, however, failed to achieve any- 
thing tangible and it soon lost much of its appeal as а political 
association. 

Though not connected with either of the political associa- — 
tions mentioned above, a notable political thinker of the period 
was Akshoykumar Datta. Well-versed in the works of Western 
writers he possessed a spirit of scientific enquiry and was a 
believer in pure rationalism. He believed in the need for a 
representative character in government and argued that no 
government had an inherent right to tax the people unless it 
looked after their all-round improvement. It was the duty of 
the Government to give the people education and make them 
healthy, happy and prosperous. He took up the cause of the 
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peasants and pleaded for them in the Tattvabodhinj Patrika. 
His books exercised considerable influence on the educated 
youngmen of Bengal. He criticized the English administration 
and complained that under it the people had suffered in health, 
in longivity, strength and religion. Dependence in any form 
was detested by him. Akshoykumar, at times an idealist and 
emotional in his criticism, undoubtedly contributed much to the 
growth of political consciousness among educated men. 


Black Acts Controversies 


In the forties of the nineteenth century the growth of 
political consciousness had considerably slowed down and politi- 
cal reforms made little progress. This was due to the apparent 
failure of the Landholders’ Society and the Bengal British 
India Society to create any interest among the people and to 
give the required leadership in political issues. Bholanath 
Chandra aptly remarked that “one represented the aristocracy 
of wealth, the other aristocracy of intelligence”. But when the 
political situation had become insipid one event brought in a 
dramatic change and stirred the whole country. This was the 
Black Acts controversy which started in 1849. 

The 85th clause of the Charter Act of 1833 had directed the 
Government of India to make laws for the protection of Indians 
from insult and outrages at the hands of European British 
subjects i.e. white-skinned British subjects of European origin 
living in India. The Government of India was advised that in 
order to keep the British-born subjects under effective control 
and supervision they should be brought under the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the East India Company's courts 
in India. On the effort and initiative of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, then Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
the Act XI of 1836 brought the British-born subjects under the 
civil jurisdiction of the Company’s courts. The hue and cry 
raised by the European community and their angry remons- 
trances proved ineffective. A striking feature of the first Black 
Act Controversy of 1836-1838 was the absence of Indian support 
and sympathy for the forthright and courageous attempt by 
Macaulay and others to establish legal equality and abolish the 
exclusive privileges enjoyed by the British-born subjects. One 
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of the reasons behind the lack of Indian support for the Act XI 
of 1836 was that the politically conscious Indians still viewed 
influential members of the European community in Calcutta as 
their instructors who were teaching the Indians the art of politi- 
cal organization and making them aware of their rights as sub- 
jects of the British empire. Moreover, the landholders in 
Bengal highly valued the sympathy and support of the Euro- 
peans in Calcutta in their agitation against the resumption policy 
of the Government. They were reluctant to do anything that 
would displease their powerful allies. It took another decade 
before they were disillusioned. 

In 1849 J. D. Bethune, Law Member of the Government 
of India, introduced four Bills with the object of bringing 
British-born subjects under the jurisdiction of the local courts, 
thus abolishing the existing privilege of trial by the Calcutta 
Supreme Court alone. The proposed Acts were: 


(1) Abolishing exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company’s criminal courts 


(2) Declaring the privileges of Her Majesty's European 
subjects 


(3) An Act for the protection of judicial officers 
(4) Trial by jury in the Company’s courts. 


The proposed Acts caused great consternation among the 
British-born subjects of the Company, who started an organized 
agitation against the ‘Black Acts’—as they called these. Thus 
began the second and more well-known Black Acts Controversy 
(1849-1850). The Indians strongly supported the Bills and Ram- 
gopal Ghose wrote a pamphlet, Remarks on the Black Acts, in 
defence of the Bills. He gave fiery speeches in favour of the 
Bills, for which he earned the name ‘Indian Demosthenes’. The 
Bills, however, had to be withdrawn owing to the European 
community’s opposition, Bethune failed to receive the support 
of the members of the Council though they had been consulted 
by him before introducing the Bills. The fate of the Bills were 
finally sealed by the refusal of the Court of Directors and 
Governor-General Dalhousie to give their approval. Bethune 
was a very disappointed and dejected man who felt that he had 
been let down by his colleagues all-around including Dalhousie. 
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The Black Acts controversy of 1849-1850 had deep and 
far-reaching effects on the relations between Europeans and 
Indians, as well as on the future course of the nationalist move- 
ment in India. Racial animosity further intensified. The Euro- 
pean outcry against the Bills and the abject surrender of the 
Government to the pressure of a microscopic small white 
minority came as an eye-opener to patriotic self-respecting 
Indians. The racial element in the British Indian administra- 
tion and decision making bodies had never been so clearly 
demonstrated. This caused such bitterness and sense of dis- 
illusionment among the young educated Indians that some of 
them even thought in terms of complete independence. The 
Black Acts fiasco had driven home the point to the Indians that 
their major weakness was disunity and inability to set up any 
effective political organization. It exposed the impotency of the 
Landholders’ Society and the Bengal British India Society. There 
was a pressing need to set up a more effective political organiza- 
tion. The outcome of this realization was the merger of the Land- 
holders’ Society and the Bengal British India Society leading 
to the foundation of the British Indian Association on October 
$1, 1851. It was made exclusively Indian in its membership. 
This was an indication of the final rift between the politically 
conscious Bengalis and the Europeans, and the formers’ politi- 
cal maturity and growing sense of realism. Nationalism in 
India had reached a new mile-stone. 


The‘ British Indian Association 


The name ‘British Indian Association’ indicated an all- 
India outlook. Its objects and political programme included and 
covered a wide range of issues, one of the foremost being aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination in the administration of justice, 
public appointments and other fields. Besides, within two years 
of its foundation, the British Indian Association made the ques- 
tion of Indian representation in the legislature a major issue. 
Its first president was Radhakanta Deb, its first secretary was 
Devendranath Tagore and important members included Ram- 
gopal Ghose, Pearychand Mitra and others. Thus it marked, 
in a sense, the unity of the orthodox Hindus, the Brahmos and 
even the ultra-radicals for a common cause. The object of the 
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British Indian Association was to make “respectful but earnest 
representation to the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain” at 
the time of the renewal of the Charter in order “to remove the 
existing defects in the laws and the civil administration of the 
country and to promote the general welfare and interest of its 
people.” 

The Association was also to seek for improvement in the 
local administration and in the system of government laid down 
by the Parliament. For this purpose memorials were to be sub- 
mitted from time to time to the Indian Government and the 
Home Government. Since its inception the Association was 
earnest in implementing its objectives and expressing this feel- 
ing. Radhakanta Deb wrote to Devendranath on November 7, 
1851 that the “necessity of the formation of a well-organized 
Society” had long been felt. Attempts at representation to the 
Government to secure the redress of grievances had so long fail- 
ed. So the new Association must be guided by “such sound 
principles as to secure the permanent existence and give ећ- 
ciency to all its proceedings.” 

In 1852 the Association submitted a petition to the Govern- 
ment which included among other prayers, the allowing of a 
sufficient interval between the publication of draft Bills and their 
enactment with the object of eliciting public opinion and the 
of the municipal commission. Petitions were also 
ievances, praying for redresses and 
suggesting remedies, for reduced postage for newspapers, against 
the hardship of the salt law ete. At the time of the renewal 
of the Charter in 1853, the Association in a memorial asked for 
the limiting of the period of the Charter to ten years, the separa- 
tion of the Legislature from the Executive, and the inclusion of 
some Indian members in the Legislature etc. The Association 
was very earnest about the last demand and asserted that “every 
legitimate means should be adopted to ensure the removal of 
this great defect from the new enactment, as well as to secure 
the advantage of having the business. of legislation conducted 
with open doors.” 

‘The British Indian Association also wanted the removal of 
that clause of the Charter Act of 1833 which had provided for 
an ecclesiastical establishment to be maintained out of the Indian 
revenues. As such an establishment only benefited the Pro- 
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testant Christians, the memorial of the Association wrote that 
the Government was for a “mixed community” consisting of the 
Hindus, the Muslims and others. So it was “manifestly inex- 
pedient that the Government should have any connection with 
the appointment of the ministers of any religion. All sects 
should accordingly be left to support the ministers of their res- 
pective religions in the manner they deem most suitable.” Thus 
the Association was upholding the concept of a secular state in 
India. 


Most of the demands of the British Indian Association were 
turned down by the British authorities and this caused great 
dissatisfaction in India. A big protest meeting was held at the 
Calcutta Town Hall on July 29, 1858. Radhakanta Deb, who 
presided over the meeting, ironically remarked that Wood im- 
plies hardness and true to his name Sir Charles Wood had turn- 
ed down the petitions of the British Indian Associations of the 
three Presidencies of India. It was decided that another peti- 
tion should be sent to the British Parliament. 

In the subsequent years the Association continued its efforts 
for the inclusion of Indians in the Legislative Council. Besides 
that it also suggested the holding of the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in India, urged the acceptance of the principle of equality 
of all before the eyes of the law, and pleaded for increased 
Government aid to education etc. In 1856-57 another attempt 
was made to bring the British-born subjects under the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary courts. Once again it proved futile. The 
members of the Association supported the move and a meeting 
was held in the Town Hall on the Black Bills. The controversy 
continued, and in 1861 some of the privileges of the European 
subjects were abolished, though they still could not be tried by 
Indian officers. This disparity caused much hatred and bitter- 
ness until the issue reached its climax іп the Ilbert Bill contro- 
уегѕу. 

Among those to whom the British Indian Association owed 
its success were Prasannakumar Tagore, Devendranath Tagore, 
Ramgopal Ghose, Pearychand Mitra, Kisorichand Mitra and 
Harishchandra Mukherjee, the editor of the Hindu Patriot. The 
Association generally proceeded on the lines of constitutional 
agitation laid down by Raja Rammohun. In 1856 it welcomed 

. the foundation of the Mohammadan Association of Calcutta. In 
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1859 the Association sympathized with the ryots and refused to 
join the indigo planters in their efforts to get the ActX of 1859 
repealed. A year later the Association requested the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Commission of Enquiry for solving the prob- 
lem of indigo cultivation. The British Indian Association urged 
that Indians should be appointed as High Court Judges. In 
1867 the Association supported the cause of the Assam coolies 
and urged the Government of India to veto the Assam Coolie 
Bill which was detrimental to the interest of the labourers. The 
same year a memorial was submitted suggesting the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Financial Council which would present 
before the Government responsible public opinion about finan- 
cial proposals. In 1868 another petition pleaded for a bicameral 
legislature in India. In 1969 the Association protested against 
the Government proposal to transfer grants-in-aid from the 
English schools to vernacular schools as in its opinion this would 
adversely affect progress of English education. In 1874, in a 
memorial to the Parliament, the Association suggested that pub- 
lic opinion in India should be taken into consideration before 
enactment of any legislation concerning India. 

The British Indian Association continued to function but it 
Jost its importance in the seventies of the nineteenth century 
when political movement in India took a new shape and dimen- 
sion. The objectives and programme of the Association were 
found wanting and nationalist Indians began to look elsewhere 
for organization and leadership. Since its foundation it was 
generally viewed as an organization of the landlords. Its pro- 
gramme was considered narrow and inadequate by its critics. 
Тп 1857 a correspondent wrote in the Calcutta Review, “Why do 
not these gentlemen who write pamphlets against the Sale Law 
and who opposed the revenue survey, find for themselves some 
less ambitious and more appropriate title ? Their claim to stand 
forth as the exponent of all classes is not generally recognised.” 
The criticism was a bit too severe and rather unjust. Notwith- 
standing its obvious limitations, the activities of the Association 
reflected the growing political aspirations of the Indians. Its 
power was widely felt and the feeling had grown that through 
political associations they could express their views and press 
for their demands. The contempt for the “Native” began to 
disappear and the Association fulfilled much of what was ех- 
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pected of іг. Undoubtedly, the Association was “a stronghold of 
the aristocratic class”, yet, as В. В. Majumdar points out, the 
Association took up the cause of the people at a time when 
there was no strong political body in the country. Indeed, 
the Association made significant contribution to political progress 
in the country. But, being an association of the aristocratic 
class, it could not emerge as a truly national association repre- 
senting the interest of the country in general in all cases. 


Other Political Associations 


There were indications of growing political consciousness 
and activities in other parts of India. The British Indian Asso- 
ciation sought to work in co-operation with similar associations 
formed at Poona, Madras and Bombay. Welcoming the birth 
of these organizations the first annual report of the British 
Indian Association observed that though all these bodies func- 
tioned independently, they could not but contribute largely 
“towards the important end of acquainting the British’ public 
with the state of feeling in India with regard to its past and 
future administration.” The second annual report also men- 
tioned that the Association had kept up friendly correspondence 
with the Associations of the sister provinces, at intervals, as 
opportunities occurred. 

The imminent renewal of the East India Company's Charter 
in 1858 accelerated political activities in India. It had been 
realized that legitimate grievances and demands of the people 
should be voiced and presented by Indians, With this end in 
view the Madras Presidency, branch of the Indian Association 
had been founded. This Association submitted a petition to 
the Government pleading for improvement in the efficiency of 
the administration and amelioration of the condition of “the 
native inhabitants of the subject country.” An Association was 
also founded in Oudh. 

In the Bombay Presidency the Kalyan Unanayak Mandal 
of Poona had been working for constitutional reforms. It had 
drawn up a charter, of rights for presentation to the British 
Parliament. Gopal Hari Deshmukh, more well-known as 
Lokahitavadi, was the most notable leader of the Mandal. He 
did much to propagate nationalistic. ideas. In August, 1852, was 
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founded the Bombay Association. The initiative was taken by 
Jagannath Shankar Sheth. The Bombay Association submitted 
a petition to the British Parliament praying for an “enlightened 
system of government.” 

The efforts of the British Indian Association and other 
Associations did not meet with any immediate success, They 
suggested the holding of the Civil Service Examination in India. 
They also supported attempts to bring British-born subjects under 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. But the disparity conti- 
nued. The British Indian Association and its sister organizations 
in other parts of India proceeded on the lines of constitutional 
agitation. Though their efforts failed in achieving anything 
remarkable, they contributed to a growing sense of political 
Consciousness and interest in national affairs. 

As mentioned above, the Charter Act of 1853 came as a 
disappointment to politically conscious Indians. The petitions 
submitted by the political associations had little effect on the 
British Government. The East India Company’s rule was not 
ended. Yet, the new Charter Act indicated significant consti- 
tutional changes in the Indian administration. The Directors’ 
power was considerably reduced. Henceforth officers of the 
Company were to be recruited by competitive examination. Thus, 
the Directors lost their patronage. The new Charter placed 
the President of the Board of Control on a footing of equality 
with the Secretary of State for India. Special provisions were 
made for law making. The Governor-General’s Council was ex- 
panded in size. The expanded Council could Бе called the 
Legislative Council, as distinguished from the smaller Council 
which dealt with only executive business. The sittings of the 
Legislative Council were made public. Its proceedings were 
published. This marked the beginning of the system of law- 
making through a legislative body separated from an executive 
body. The demand for inclusion of Indian members in the 
Governor-General’s Council was rejected. 


The Revolt of 1857 

When the politically conscious Indian intelligentsia were: 
trailing the placid path of constitutional agitation through politi- 
cal associations and petitions, there took place the historic Revolt 
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of 1857. Starting as a mutiny of the Sepoys it soon assumed the 
character of a great revolt. It had been preceded by a number of 
civil disturbances including mutinies by the Sepoys in Vellore 
(1806), Barrackpore (1824), Assam, Sholapur, Hyderabad, Punjab 
and other places.. The great uprising which started in May 1857 
was the final outburst of growing discontent against political, socio- 
economic and administrative dislocation, blatant discrimination in 
the army and unbearable racial arrogance of the British in India. 
It became a mighty popular revolt because the British rule in 
India had adversely affected different classes of the people. The 
economic exploitation by the British had led to complete destruc- 
tion of Indian economy and had impoverished the peasants, 
artisans, handicraftsmen as well as numerous traditional land- 
lords and chieftains. The impact of the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ was 
magnified by a simultaneous series of rural revolts, Eric Stokes 
in his recent study of the subject has stressed the peasants’ resent- 
ment at their loss of land control to the urban money-lending 
castes. Besides, they deeply resented “excessive, differential taxa- 
tion.” The Sepoys had many reasons of their own to start the 
mutiny. But the most important factor that turned the mutiny 
into a popular revolt was the deep-rooted and widespread anti- 
British feeling in the country. This was felt by John Lawrence 
when he came to Oudh three months before the outbreak of the 
mutiny. He said, “I saw anger in their eyes.” 

While it is universally acknowledged by historians that the 


‘Sepoy Mutiny’ of 1857 soon turned into the ‘Great Revolt’, there 
is no such unanimity on its character and significance in relation 
to the Indian struggle for independence. Some scholars regard 
the Revolt of 1857 as India’s “First National War of Indepen- 
dence” or the first struggle for freedom from British imperialism. 
It has been described as India’s “desperate bid for freedom... 
the first- expression, indeed, howsoever crude іп many respects, 
of India’s urge for independence.” It was a “planned and or- 
ganized political and military rising aimed at destroying the 
British power in India.” The Revolt, according to this view, 
played an important part in uniting the Indian people and 
infusing into them “the consciousness of belonging to one 
country.” Interestingly, some scholars who otherwise have dia- 
metrically opposite views on Indian history seem to agree оп 
their evaluation of the Revolt. For instance, У. D. Savarkar, an 
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eminent revolutionary leader, who later became the president of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, described the Revolt as the first war of 
independence. On the other hand modern leftist historians, who 
have nothing in common with Savarkar’s views, have made the 
same conclusion, though there are fundamental differences be- 
tween the two approaches to the subject. 

There are other historians, such as R. C. Majumdar, who 
are unwilling to regard the Revolt as India’s first war of independ- 
ence. They argue that the ‘Mutiny’ or ‘Revolt was not an 
organized conspiracy against the British. It was the work of the 
Sepoys themselves. Even the army as a whole did not join the 
revolt. A considerable section of the Army actually fought on 
the side of the Government. From the geographical point of 
view the larger part of India, including north-western, western, 
eastern and southern, virtually remained unaffected by the 
‘Mutiny’. Even historians who are inclined to regard it as India’s 
first struggle against the British admit that the Revolt could not 
bring into its fold the whole country or all the classes of the 
population. Not more than one percent of the chiefs of India 
joined the Revolt. Only in some areas such as Oudh, Rohilkhand 
and some parts of Bihar, the rising assumed a “national 
dimension”. There was, indeed, widespread discontent among 
the Indians. But only a few among them might have been 
inspired by nobler motives of patriotism. Others saw in it an 
opportunity to satisfy their own interest by the sudden removal 
of governing authority. It was essentially a mutiny of the Sepoys, 
assuming the character of peoples’ revolt in certain areas only. 
The politically conscious educated classes condemned the ‘Mutiny’ 
and the violence of the mutineers. The British Indian Associa- 
tion and the National Mohammedan Association of Calcutta 
passed resolutions denouncing the ‘Mutiny’ and expressing the 
hope that it would have “no sympathy, countenance or support 
from the bulk of the civil population.” The native population by 
and large, stood by the side of the Government. Even though 
iit was a large-scale struggle against the British, these historians 
argue, the Revolt of 1857 cannot be regarded as a “War of Inde- 
pendence” because “the idea-of a common national endeavour to 
free the country from the yoke of foreigners” was absent. 

In spite of the apparent differences of opinion on the nature 
of the rising of 1857 it is obvious that the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
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turned into the Great Revolt that derived its strength and popu- 
larity from the widespread disaffection among the civil popula- 
tion. The rebels came from all sections of the people and 
enjoyed popular support in varying degrees in the main areas 
of revolt. But the educated classes were undoubtedly on the side 
of the Government and condemned the violent outbreak. Their 
aversion to violent upheavals against the British rule is easily 
understood. Political movements in India were progessing along 
constitutional lines and independence of British rule was still far 
from the programme or the imagination of the political leaders. 
The redress of grievances, the securing of more rights and privi- 
leges, a share in the administration and the general welfare of 
the people were all that was aimed at. However, it is to be 
borne in mind that restrictions on the freedom of the press, 
repressive measures and fear of severe punishment prevented any 
open show of sympathy for the mutineers. Yet, there weve 
instances of tacit support for the cause of the rebels in the native 
press. 

The Revolt of 1857 achieved greatest success, so far as mass 
support was concerned, in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh 
and Rohilkhand. Outside Oudh and Shahbad it lacked general 
sympathy and cannot said to have earned the status of a national 
war, Even in the case of Oudh where it assumed a “national 
dimension”, the term must be used with reservation as “the con- 
ception of Indian nationality was yet in embryo.” If the muti- 
neers could succeed the “leaders would have set the clock back, 
they would have done away with the new reforms, with the new 
order... In short, they wanted a counter-revolution”. This 
assessment of the Revolt of 1857, presented persuasively by histo- 
rians such as Surendranath Sen, appears to be balanced and 
logical. Even historians who view the revolt as the first struggle 
against British imperialism agree that the “revolutionaries of 
1857” did not realize that India had come under foreign sub- 
jection because she had stuck to “rotten and outmoded customs, 
traditions, and institutions”. They wanted to restore feudal 
monarchy which, as another modern Indian historian describes, 
was “an anachronistic political system—Mughal Padshahi’”. 

The far-reaching effects of the Revolt of 1857 on the growth 
of Indian nationalism and constitutional changes in India were 
very significant. The memory of the rising inspired the Indian 
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revolutionaries between the two World Wars. The leaders of the 
great revolt became national heroes to many freedom fighters of 
later years. Mangal Pande, a sepoy, who was sentenced to death 
for wounding a European officer at Barrackpore (near Calcutta) 
in March 1857, became a martyr and a hallowed name. The 
events of 1857 intensified the racial animosity between Euro- 
peans and Indians which had great impact on the national 
movement. The “Mutiny”, in fact, has also been called the 
“Anglo-Indian War”. A salient feature of the Revolt was the 
realization of the supreme necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
communal harmony by at least some of its leaders. For instance, 
on the Id day in Delhi in 1857 Bahadur Shah ordered that no 
cows were to be killed within the city during the festival. The 
penalty for violation of the order was death, Bahadur Shah 
himself set an example by sacrificing a sheep at the Idgah. 
Unfortunately, such spirit of unity proved short lived. Not- 
withstanding the weaknesses of its character, programme and 
leadership there is absolutely no doubt that the Revolt of 1857 
left a profound influence on the course of the Indian freedom 
movement and brought about immediate and far-reaching changes 
in the British Indian administration. 

The ‘Mutiny’ had exposed the undesirability, if not the 
absurdity, of governing India through the East India Company- 
On August 2, 1858 the British Parliament passed. the Government 
of India Act transferring “all rights” that the Company had 
hitherto enjoyed in India directly to the Crown. The Act pro- 
vided that India should be governed “by and in the name of 
the sovereign through one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
assisted by a Council of 15 members.” The Secretary of State 
received the full power and responsibility for the government 
and revenues of India, so long enjoyed by the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control. Of the 15 members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, 8 were to be appointed by the Crown and 
7 by the Directors. The Council was to be an advisory body, the 
initiative and final decision essentially remaining with the Secre- 
tary of State. The Governor-General received the title of 
‘Viceroy’. The framework of the Government of India was not 
changed. by the Act, The composition and functions of the 
Governor-General’s. Executive Council and Legislative Council 
were not modified. 
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The new system was introduced with assurances in the form 
of the Queen’s Proclamation (November 1, 1858). It was drafted 
by Prime Minister Derby at the personal request of Queen 
Victoria. The Proclamation promised to respect the rights, dig- 
nity and honour of the Indian Princes. It pledged to pursue 
a policy of justice, benevolence and religious toleration. There 
would be no discrimination in matters of employment. Assur- 
ances were given in respect of religious toleration and legal 
equality. Due regard was to be given for “the ancient rights, 
usages and customs of India” at the time of framing and enact- 
ment of laws. 5 

The assurances and pledges given by the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion were hardly honoured by the Government in actual adminis- 
tration. Legal equality and abolition of discriminating policies 
and practices in Government services did not materialize for the 
next few decades. Yet, the Proclamation was significant. Politi- 
cally conscious Indians related it to the lessons of the ‘Mutiny’. 
Harischandra Mukherjee wrote: “The time is nearly come when 
all Indian questions must be solved by Indians. The mutinies 
have made patent to the English public what must be the effects 
of politics in which the Native is allowed no voice.” The Queen’s 
Proclamation foreshadowed, A. C. Banerjee points out, “a new 
orientation of British policy” towards India. Eminent Indian 
nationalist leaders of later period, such as Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Surendranath Banerjea, referred to the Proclamation as a “glorious 
document” and “a solemn promise”. 

The Queen’s Proclamation was followed by the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861. The need for constitutional reforms was 
being increasingly felt and there was a mounting demand for 
decentralization of the legislative system. Another pressing 
demand and necessity was admission of some representative and 
influential Indians into the Legislative Council. This was 
urgently needed to conciliate Indians of high rank and apply 
a healing balm on intensifying racial animosity between the 
Europeans and the ‘Natives’. The Indian Councils Act (1861) 
provided that the function of the Legislative Council should be 
strictly confined to legislation. The Council would have no 
control over administration or finance. The Governments of 
Bombay and Madras regained their legislative power. The 
Councils of the Governor-General and the Governors of Madras 
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and Bombay were expanded. The Act introduced the portfolio 
system in the Government of India. This laid the foundation 
of Cabinet Government of India. No statutory provision was 
made for the admission of Indians into the Council. But in 
practice some of the non-official seats were offered to Indians of 
high rank. This was a small but significant step towards Indian, 
representation in the Councils. 


The Indigo Agitation 


Almost in the wake of the rising of 1857 took place the. 
Indigo agitation which immensely helped the growth of national- 
ism in Bengal. The industry was transported into India from the 
West Indies at the end of the eighteenth century by European, 
planters. It was one of the main sources of income of the East 
India Company and one of the main items of export. The Com- 
pany later left the industry in the hands of the European, 
planters. With the growth of the textile industry the indigo 
trade flourished. The planters used to sell it to British mono- 
polists and make a huge profit. Even in the early years of the 
nineteenth century the cultivation of indigo was expected to, 
help the improvement of the condition of the peasants. But the 
hopes never materialized and the situation began to change 
rapidly. The price of indigo fell in the European market and: 
the indigo planters found it difficult to make a profit after рау-. 
ing reasonable wages to the indigo cultivators. So their extor-. 
tion, coercion and tyranny increased. 

The inhuman sufferings of the cultivators reached their 
height in the middle of the nineteenth century. “Murder, 
homicide, riot, arson, dacoity, plunder and kidnapping” were 
some of the means by which they were forced to take up indigo 
cultivation. They were persuaded and forced to take advances 
which put them under compulsion to cultivate indigo. There was. 
no legal or other protection for the poor suffering peasants. The 
planters were intimately connected with the officials and in most 
cases they themselves were the Magistrates. The Jathials or 
armed retainers of the planters often forcibly seized crops and 
helped unauthorized cultivation of lands. Incidents of villages 
being burnt and lives taken in cold blood became regular occur- 
tences. Such inhuman torture and sufferings could not be. 
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tolerated for ever and ultimately a mass upsurge against the 
planters took place and continued from 1858 to 1860. The peasants 
refused to produce indigo and gave vent to their longstanding 
hatred for the planters by armed mass attacks on Nilkutis (houses 
of the planters), government offices, local courts etc. It was a 
Spontaneous mass movement. Among the peasant leaders wer 
Rafiq Mandal of Maldah, Bishnucharan Biswas and Digambar 
Biswas of Nadia. The agitation was particularly widespread in 
Jessore, Nadia, Pabna, Faridpur etc. The contributing causes of 
this outbreak were the alarming increase in the prices of agri- 
cultural products ‘and a consequent increase in the cost of indigo 
cultivation which the planters refused to pay. Rev. James Long, 
who made a detailed study of the crisis and was sympathetic to 
the agitators, attributed the outbreak to the rise in prices, the 
rise in the cost of labour, the influence of contemporary political 
events like the Mutiny and middle-class support for the indigo 
cultivators. ! 

More recent studies of the Indigo agitation have pointed out 
other causes of the intensification of the discontent of the Indigo 
cultivators. The failure of the Union Bank in 1847 deprived 
the planters of an important source of capital. They now became 
more careful in making free advances and more exacting in 
collecting arrears from the defaulting peasants. At the same 
time the living conditions of the peasants were steadily worsening. _ 
Prices of bullocks, bullock carts, ploughs etc. were going up 
causing an increase in the cost of cultivation. Another major 
factor behind the outbreak of the ‘Blue Mutiny’, as the agitation 
has been named by Blair Kling and others, was a growing belief 
among the indigo cultivators that the Government, which had so 
long been partial to the European planters, had of late become 
more and more critical of the planters and was in favour of 
abolishing forced cyltivation of indigo. The cultivators also felt 
that they had behind them the support of the landlords and of 
organizations like the British Indian Association. 

Foremost among the middle-class Bengali intellectuals who 
Supported the Indigo agitation were Harishchandra Mukherjee, 
the editor of the Hindu Patriot and Sisirkumar Ghose. Harish- 
chandta had ‘sent lawyers for the aid of the cultivators to the 
indigo districts. Even though he was a spokesman of the British“ 


Indian Association his deep concern for the suffering ryots and 
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the genuineness of his sympathy for the indigo agitation can 
never be questioned. The Hindu Patriot took up the cause of 
the cultivators and many other Bengali mofussil papers also sup- 
ported the agitation. It was mainly owing to Harischandra’s 
initiative that the Indigo Commission was set up by the Govern- 
ment in 1860. Sisirkumar Ghose also supported the peasants. 
He wrote several letters in the Hindu Patriot giving a vivid pic- 
ture of the miserable condition of the ryots in Jessore. Mano- 
mohan Ghose also wrote in favour of the indigo cultivators, The 
support’ for the agitation and hatred for the planters found 
expression in contemporary novels, dramas, songs, folk-lore etc. 
The most important and historic of these was Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s drama Neel Darpan. It gave a living picture of the 
merciless tyranny of the planters which moved one and all and 
evoked universal hatred against them. As Dinabandhu was in 
government service, the book was published anonymously and 
it stirred the entire country. The book was translated into 
English by Michael Madhusudan Datta, but as he also was in 
government service, the translation was published in the name 
of Rev. James Long. The latter was tried by a Magistrate 
friendly towards the planters and Rev. Long was sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000/-. The fine 
was paid in the court by Kaliprosanna Sinha, a well-known citizen 
of Calcutta. “Harish and Long” became household names in 
the country and the untimely demise of Harishchandra (1860) 
and the imprisonment of Long were much regretted by the 
whole country. 

The Indigo agitation was a mass upheaval unprecedented 
in the history of the country. Even in 1862 when the Lieute- 
nant Governor J. P. Grant was returning from Dacca by a 
steamer along the Jamuna river, “the banks of the river, for a 
distance of 70 or 80 miles, were lined by thousands of people 
who were running along to keep up with the steamer, the 
women sitting by the water’s edge, the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent villages pouring out and taking up the race from village 
to village, all the time vociferously beseeching him to grant 
them justice”. The Lieutenant Governor was struck by the 
magnitude and organization of the demonstration and com- 
mented, “The organization and capacity for continued and 
simultaneous action in the cause, which this remarkable demon- 
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stration over so large an extent of country proved, are subjects 
worthy of much consideration”. The Indigo agitation had. 
indeed shaken the whole country and it is not surprising that 
Lord Canning admitted that it had caused him more anxiety 
than he had felt since the fall of Delhi. 

The Indigo Commission that was set up in 1860 consisted 
of government officers, planters’ representatives and a represen- 
tative from the British Indian Association. The Report of the 
Commission condemned the indigo cultivation system and consi- 
derable relief was given to the peasants. Later, with the inven- 
tion and increased use of synthetic dyes, the indigo industry 
practically came to an end. The Indigo agitation was a great 
triumph of the peasants, who received the whole-hearted sup- 
port and sympathy of the Bengali middle-class people. To this 
should be added the sympathetic attitude of some of thé officers 
of the British Civil Service such as Sir Louis Jackson, Ashley 
Eden and others. The effect of the agitation on the political 
development in Bengal was very significant and it can best be 
summed up in the words of Sisirkumar Ghose, one of the active 
participants of the movement. He wrote (in 1874), “It was the 
indigo disturbance which first taught the natives the value of 
combination and political agitation. Indeed, it was the first - 
revolution in Bengal after the advent of the English. If there 
be a second revolution it will be to free the nation from the 
death grips of the all-powerful police and District Magistrates. 
Nothing like oppression! It was the oppression which brought 
about the glorious revolution in England and it was the oppres- 
sion of half a century by indigo planters which at last roused 
the half-dead Bengalee and infused spark in his cold frame”. 


CHAPTER ЇЇ 


NASCENT NATIONALISM (1857-1885) 


The Hindu Mela 


The post-Mutiny period saw a remarkable and rapid growth 
of political consciousness and the assertion of national sentiment 
developed wider and more emotional characteristics. This could 
be attributed to several factors discussed earlier. The two most 
important were rapid spread of western education and intensi- 
fying dislike for the existing racial discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of justice and in government service. To these was 
added the tremendous impact of the growth of Indological 
studies which had started since the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta in 1784. The publications of the Society 
unearthed and threw a flood of light on India’s great heritage 
and ancient glory. These instilled into them a buoyant sense 
of pride and ‘self-confidence. A strong reaction against the tide 
of westernization was encouraged by men who themselves had. 
received western education and studied western culture. Notable 
among such men was Rajnarayan Bose of Bengal, affectionately 
called the “Grandfather of Indian nationalism”. Himself а con- 
servative Brahmo, Rajnarayan extolled the glory and virtue of 
Indian history, culture and heritage. 

In 1866 Rajnarayan Bose founded the Society for the Pro- 
motion of National Feeling (Jatio Gaurab Sampadani Sabha) at 
Midnapore. A prospectus for a Society for the Promotion of 
National Feeling among the Educated Natives of Bengal was 
issued by him in the same year. The object of the Society was 
to revive the national gymnastic exercises, establish a Model 
School of Instruction in Hindu Music, establish a school of 
Hindu Medicine, publish in Bengali the results of the researches 
of the Sanskrit scholars of Europe in Indian history, culture, 
Civilization егс., encourage the cultivation of Sanskrit, to make it 
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binding upon its members to ground the knowledge of their 
sons in their mother tongue before giving them an English 
education, to prevent the corruption of the colloquial language 
(ie. mixing English words with Bengali), to make it obligatory 
for the members to correspond with each other in Bengali, and 
to take steps for furthering the cause of the Bengali language, 
aiding social reforms by mobilising national feeling in their 
favour. The main object “would be to promote and foster 
national feelings which would lead to the formation of a national 
character and thereby to the eventual promotion of the prosperity 
of the nation”. In his Prospectus Rajnarayan wrote that the 
Society would “abstain from the agitation of religious and politi- 

~ cal subjects” as the Brahmo Samaj and the British Indian Associa- 
tion were there for those purposes. Justice Sambhunath Pandit 
agreed to become the president of such a Society. 

In 1865 Rajnarayan Bose, Jyotirindranath Tagore and 
Nabagopal Mitra had founded the Patriots’ Association, In the 
same year the National Paper was started by Nabagopal Mitra 
and Rajnarayan’s Prospectus was published in this paper. It 
was Nabagopal who made the word “National” popular among 
the educated people of Bengal. He founded a National Society, 
a National Paper, A National School and a National Gymnasium. 
For these he became known as ‘National Nabogopal’. He was 
a Brahmo, closely connected with the Tagore family. He was 
inspired by the Prospectus of Rajnarayan Bose to establish the 
Jatiya Mela, \ater renamed the Hindu Mela, in 1867. 


The Hindu Mela used to hold annual sessions which conti- 
nued up to 1880. The main object of the Mela was to foster 
the spirit of self-help which was considered essential to national 
progress and welfare. Ganendranath Tagore was the secretary 
and Nabagopal was the assistant secretary of the Mela. The 
Mela worked for national progress, the development of national 
literature, national songs, national gymnastics, physical culture, 
exhibition of various products of Indian arts and crafts etc. It 
encouraged Indian producers. One of the main objects of its 
foundation was to help the building up of Indian economy. Its 
annual fairs or sessions were attended by thousands of people 
and caused great public enthusiasm. 


The second annual session of the Mela was held in 1868 
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under the presidency of Pandit Bhabasankar Vidyaratna. 
Satyendranath Tagore, the first Indian LCS. (1863), son of 
Devendranath Tagore, composed a patriotic song for the occa- 
sion. Other patriotic songs were sung and а special feature 
was the oration of Manomohan Bose. The latter emphasised 
that national progress, national unity and practice of self-suffi- 
ciency ought to be the sacred goal of the Mela. Accomplishment 
of these objectives would produce the divine fruit of ‘freedom’. 
Ganendranath Tagore in his secretarial report stated that the 
assemblage was not for common religious activities, pleasures oF 
entertainment,—it was for the welfare of the nation, for India. 
He also underlined the propagation of the motto of self-depen- 
dency throughout the country as опе of the major objectives 
of the Hindu Mela. The subsequent sessions of the Mela were 
great successes and the exhibitions of Indian arts and crafts 
were of special significance. 

In 1870 the National Society (Jatio Sabha) was founded. 
The Mela was ап annual fair, so the need for a permanent 
organization to spread and popularise the objects of the Mela 
throughout the year was keenly felt. The Hindu exclusiveness 
of the Society was criticised in some quarters: In reply to the 
criticism the National Paper wrote: “We do not understand 
why our correspondent takes exception to the Hindoos who 
certainly form a nation by themselves, and as such a society 
established by them can very properly be called a National 
Society.” In fact the Hindu tone of the national movement 
of the period needs a little explanation. A broader basis would 
definitely have been more desirable but the Hindu emphasis 
was inevitable. To Rajnarayan, Nabagopal and others, natio- 
nalism meant unity and the basis of national unity in India, they 
believed, had been the Hindu religion. This view was quite in 
accordance with the age. As Bipin Chandra Pal observed, like 
the English, the Muslims and the Christians were considered as 
foreigners. The Muslim national consciousness had not yet 
developed and they were not yet taking part in the growth of 
Indian nationalism. The main cause of their backwardness, 
was their disinclination to take English education. The factors, 
behind the growth of Muslim separatism in the nineteenth 
century and its effects on the course of the Indian freedom 
movement have been analysed later. 
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The annual sessions of the Hindu Mela succeeded in instill- 
ing a great fervour of nationalism among the people. Its in- 
fluence on Bengali literature was very great. The spirit of 
national progress awakened by the Mela never died. It drew 
into the national movement men like Sisirkumar Ghose, Jyotir- 
indranath Tagore, Manomohan Bose, Sibnath Sastri, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and many others. It indeed occupies a unique 
position in the histo “Indian nationalism. In spite of its 
Hindu emphasis the an all-India outlook and in that 
sense may be regarded as the precursor of the Indian Association 
(1876). It fostered the spirit of self-help among the people, 
which went a long way in giving a sound foundation to the 
national movement. The Mela’s emphasis on Indian arts and 
crafts and Indian products was a very wise and farsighted policy 
and its industrial exhibitions were the forerunners of the famous 
Industrial Exhibition organized by the Indian National Congress 
in 1896. The Mela became a source of inspiration to many and 
even Rabindranath Tagore, then a mere stripling, was connected 
with its later sessions. Writing on this phase of nationalism, 
Rabindranath observed, “It was not fully political, but it began 
to give voice to the mind of our people trying to assert their own 
personality. It was a voice of impatience at the humiliation con- 
stantly heaped upon us by people who were not oriental, and 
who had, especially at that time, the habit of sharply dividing 
the human world into the good and the bad according to the 
hemisphere to which they belong. This contemptuous spirit of 
separatedness was perpetually hurting us and causing great 
damage to our own world of culture.... The national move- 
ment was started to proclaim that we must not be indiscriminate 
in our rejection of the past. This was not a reactionary move- 
ment but a revolutionary one, because it set out with a great 
courage to deny and to oppose all pride in mere borrowings”. 


Accelerated Growth of Political Consciousness 


In the seventies of the nineteenth century the national 
“consciousness was tending to become more broad based and 
‘wider in outlook. This happy change was largely effected by 
the newspapers and journals which carried out political discus- 
sions and reviewed and analysed various problems and issues 
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from different angles. In 1875 the total number of native 
papers was 474. The whole approach was becoming more 
political than emotional, Among the papers which contributed 
much to this transformation was the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
founded by Sisirkumar Ghose in 1868. The object of the paper 
was to carry on sustained political agitation in defence of Indian 
rights. Sisirkumar had already earned a name during the 
Indigo agitation and a few years later he became the leader of 
a wide circle of young educated Indians. Even Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak called Sisirkumar his political Guru (teacher). The latter 
was a severe and relentless critic of the Government. He viewed 
the Government policies and activities with great suspicion and 
it is indeed remarkable that he was even at this ‘time aware 
of the danger of the Muslim claim for special privileges. He 
wrote in his paper on October 26, 1882: “Those Mussalmans 
who are for special privileges must not forget the interests of 
India, India first and then other considerations. The spectacle 
of Hindus and Mussalmans quarrelling over the texts of the 
Puran or the Koran is not at all a serious affair.. .. But it is 
altogether a serious affair, when the unthinking Mussalmans 
cry for special privileges the effect of which can do no good to 
themselves, but would be very weakening to the country”. He 
is regarded as the first exponent of the extremist school of 
Indian politicians. With the growth of the unemployment 
problem and worsening economic conditions the extremist school 
became popular. Sisirkumar gave expression to the public dis- 
content and indignation at the slow rate of political progress in 
the country. Though an exponent of the extremist school, he 
was against the use of violence and urged the people to make 
constitutional agitation for their rights. Не laid stress on 0г- 
ganized public opinion and as early as in 1870 voiced the demand 
for a Parliament for India. He demanded popular representa- 
tion in the Calcutta Corporation. He suggested a more demo- 
cratic constitution for the British Indian Association. Sisirkumar 
had a bold scheme of a popular political organization in India 
‘and along with Sambhuchandra Mukherjee founded the Indian 
League in 1875. But the Indian League did not last long owing 
to differences of opinion among the members. 

There were clear indications of growing political activities 
in all parts of the country. The Bombay Association, which 
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was not very active for some years, was revived by Dadabhai 
Naoroji in 1870. But its renewed activities did not last long. 
A few years earlier Naoroji had started in England the East 
Indian Association. A branch of this Association was founded 
in Bombay in 1871 which did much to develop political ideas. 
Besides the East Indian Association, the National Indian Asso- 
ciation (1867) and the Indian Society (1872) were founded in 
London. These organisations, with the sympathy and support 
of liberal-minded Englishmen, did useful work for the cause of 
reforms in India. 

Growth of political ideas and associations in western India 
owed much to the efforts of K. T. Telang, Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Badruddin Tyabjee. In 1870 the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
was founded by Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842-1901). Ranade 
had graduated from Bombay University in 1862. He received 
his law degree in 1866 and was appointed a subordinate judge 
in Poona in 1871. In spite of his brilliant career and profound 
scholarship, Ranade had to remain contented with the subordi- 
nate judicial appointment because of his Indian birth and public- 
minded activities. It was almost after twentyfive years that 
Ranade became a judge of the Bombay High Court. But even 
then he continued to be distrusted and slighted by high British 
officials. Ranade sought political advancement of India by mak- 
ing effective use of all the political institutions and self-governing 
ideals embodied in British society, law and literature. The 
reformistic activities of Ranade contributed to the general en- 
lightenment of the people. The Sarvajanik Sabha, under the 
leadership of G. K. Gokhale, a disciple of Ranade, sought to 
give expression to the wants and wishes of the people. Among 
other notable leaders of the Sabha were Ganesh Vasudev Joshi 
and Gopal Narsingh Deshpande. 


The Indian Association 


A landmark in the growth of nationalism in India was the 
foundation of the Indian Association in 1876. One of its illus- 
trious founders was Surendranath Banerjea, who a few years 
earlier had been discharged from the Civil Service оп trivial 
grounds. He went to England in 1875 to appeal to the India 
Office which proved fruitless. He found the doors to the Bar 
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closed and returned to India as a disillusioned, dejected and 
angry youngman. In his famous book A Nation in Making 
Surendranath writes: “The personal wrong done to me was an 
illustration of the helpless impotency of our people. In the 
midst of impending ruin and dark frowning misfortune, I formed 
the determination of addressing myself to the task of helping 
our helpless people in this direction of redressing our wrongs and 
protecting our rights, both as individuals and as a nation.” On 
his return from England he plunged himself into the activities 
of the Students’ Association with the object of creating among 
the students “a genuine sober and rational interest in, public” 
affairs.” This Association had been founded by Anandamohan 
Bose in 1875. Surendranath and Anandamohan combined to 
make the Students Association a great success. It made signi- 
ficant contribution to the growth of political consciousness among 
the youngmen in Bengal. 

The Indian League having failed, the need of a strong, well- 
organised and broad-based political association was keenly felt. 
Meanwhile the British Indian Association under the secretaryship 
of Kristodas Pal was still serving a useful purpose. But it was 
generally viewed as an association of the aristocrats and it was 
not in keeping with the political advancement made during these 
years. So in 1876 the Indian Association was founded by 
Surendranath Banerjea, Anandamohan Bose, Sibnath Sastri, 
Dwarakanath Ganguly and others. It was the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the national movement. Rev. Krishna- 
mohun Banerjee was the first president of the Association. 
Anandamohan Bose was elected the secretary and Akshoykumar 
Sarkar, the assistant secretary. The name itself was significant as 
it implied that the national movement was developing a far wider 
outlook and approach and was assuming an all-India character. 

The Association had a number of objects which were: 

(a) The creation of a strong body of public opinion in the 

country. 

(b) The unification of the Indian races and peoples upon 

the basis of common political interests and aspirations. 

(c) The promotion of friendly feeling between the Hindus 

and the Muslims. 

(d) The inclusion of the masses in the great public move- 

ments of the day. 
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In the Inaugural Meeting of the Indian Association 
Surendranath pointed out that there was no political organiza- 
tion in Bengal which represented the middle classes and ‘the 
ryots. The new Association was to remove that need and it 
intended to give the younger generation of the middle-class 
community a political life of their own “on a more democratic 
basis”. The Association was also to undertake “the education 
óf the masses.” Anil Seal has attributed the foundation of the 
Indian Association to Surendranath and Anandamohun’s irrita- 
tation with the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Sisir Kumar Ghose and 
the highhanded attitude of Sambhuchandra Mukherjee. The 
leaders of the Indian Association were mostly well-educated 
youngmen, lawyers and journalists. It did not generally have 
traders, industrialists and affluent landlords as members. Thus, 
Seal argues that there cannot be any economic interpretation of 
the emergence of the new group. He describes the Indian Asso- 
ciation as “a pressure group for graduates and professional men”, 
which claimed to represent the ‘middle-class’. 

The Association started its work in right earnest. Branches 
were opened in different districts and it worked in co-operation 
with organizations in other provinces. Big public meetings 
were held in various places and among the issues discussed in 
these meetings were freedom of the Press, introduction of the 
Jury system, removal of racial inequality between Indians and 
Europeans, reduction of salt tax, more employment of Indians 
to higher administrative posts etc. The Association sought to 
secure essential amenities for Third Class railway passengers. It 
vigorously opposed the Dramatic Performance Bill (1876). But 
the first really major work of the Association was the beginning 
of a national campaign in 1877 against the reduction of the 
maximum limit of age from 21 to 19 for the Open Competitive 
Examination for the Indian Civil Service. A protest meeting 
was held in the Town Hall and was followed by similar meet- 
ings in different parts of India. The principal object of the 
agitation was “the awakening of a spirit of unity and solidarity 
among the people of India”. As a Special Delegate, Surendra- 
nath toured different provinces in 1877-78. Everywhere he 
kindled a new spirit of nationalism and the object of building 
up a national and unifying movement was largely fulfilled. 
Indeed, the Civil Service agitation “clearly demonstrated that 
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all India, in spite of difference of race and religion, was capable 
of being united for a common political purpose. Such an 
instance of united action had never before been witnessed.” 
Surendranath’s tour helped to set up numerous political asso- 
ciations throughout the country. Among these in Bengal were 
the Dacca People’s Association, Barisal People’s Association, 
Bogra People’s Association, Mymensingh Association and Asso- 
ciations in Chittagong and Rajsahi. An All-India Memorial 
on the Civill Service question was addressed to the House of 
Commons, and Lalmohan Ghose was chosen to represent the 
Indian Association in England (1879-1880). The deputation met 
with little success but Lalmohan presented the Indian case ad- 
mirably and made a lasting impression on the English public. 
He was sent to England for a second time and so strong was his 
popularity in England that he stood for election to the Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal candidate. Though not returned, he polled a 
large number of votes, which was a great fillip to the national 
movement. 

By 1883-1884 the Indian Association succeeded in getting in 
touch with the growing political consciousness in the mofussil. 
The efforts of Surendranath, Kalisankar Sukul, Krishnakumar 
Mitra, Dwarakanath Ghosh, Dwarakanath Ganguly and others 
succeeded in drawing the educated classes into political agita- 
tions and rousing a general interest in political issues. From 
1879 the Indian Association included the demand for self-govern- 
ment in its programme. The following year it was resolved that 
local self-government must precede national self-government. 
The Association decided to draft a scheme of representative 
government and appointed a committee for that purpose. The 
people of the district towns were asked to join the Association 
in petitioning for the introduction of an elective system in the 
municipalities. Demands were voiced for elected district boards 
and municipalities. When the new Local Self-Government Act 
came into force in 1884, the Association urged on the people 
to take part in elections and press for, whenever possible, a 
non-official Chairman. 

A salient feature of the programme of the Indian Associa- 
tion was peasantright. This “daring item”, asserts Anil Seal, 
widened the breach between the Indian Association and the 
British Indian Association. The new slant gave the Indian 
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Association “a handy weapon in the battle of leadership with 
the British Indian Association.” The subscription of the Indian 
Association was reduced to attract people of the rural areas. 
The Association expressed deep concern for the “vast agricul- 
tural community of Bengal” which constituted “the basis and 
foundation of the whole social fabric.” The Association wel- 
comed the introduction of the Rent Bill which, in its opinion, 
sought to confer “a substantial boon on the peasantry of the 
land.” The Association pledged its support to the ryots against 
the influential and well-organized zamindars. The Association 
organized meetings in support of the Rent Bill where the ryots 
freely expressed their grievances. The Association’s enthusiastic 
support for the ryots evoked the criticism from some quarters 
that it was sectional in character being simply a ryots’ organiza- 
tion. When the Tenancy Bill was finally enacted in 1885 the 
Indian Association sought to mobilise the peasantry in support 
of the demand for representative government. Among the 
methods adopted by the Association for the purpose were stag- 
ing of folk dances and music interspersed with speeches extolling 
the virtues of the elective system for the Legislative Councils. 
These proved very effective and caused great concern to the 
British Indian Association. The latter unsuccessfully sought to 
counteract the activities of the Indian Association and in the 
process suffered further loss of prestige and influence, 

Besides the major activities enumerated above, the Indian 
Association protested in March 1879, against the exemption from 
import duty allowed to a large number of cotton goods. It 
courageously carried on a campaign against the repressive Arms 
Act (1878), the Vernacular Press Act (1878), the diversion of the 
famine fund to the Afghan War and other reactionary measures 
of the administration of Lord Lytton. The Association also 
pleaded for elementary education for the masses and laid 
emphasis on self-reliance in the field of education. The Indian 
Association was also actively involved in the political upheaval 
caused by the Ilbert Bill and the Contempt of Court Case of 
Surendranath Banerjea. On the whole, the Indian Association 
succeeded in creating a new force in the political history of the 
country. The Civil Service agitation was unique in India and 
it extended from “Calcutta to Lahore and from Lahore to 
Madras.” The Association introduced a number of new ideas in 
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the Indian political movement. This included deputing an 
Indian to England as the spokesman of Indian grievances, hold- 
ing meetings of the ryots and teaching them their rights and 
obligations, the idea of holding a national conference and of 
forming village organizations. The Indian Association did much 
to make the national movement truly broadbased and sought 
to wipe off the reproach -that political agitation was “confined 
то a few educated Babus”. 

The administration оЁ Lord Lytton had added fuel to the 
fire of nationalism. As William Wedderburn wrote, “The state 
of things at the end of Lord Lytton’s reign was bordering upon 
a revolution.” With the formation of the Liberal Ministry of 
Gladstone and the coming of Lord Ripon in 1880 the period of 
repression ended. But the administration of Lord Lytton had 
served a very useful purpose. In the words of Surendranath, 
“The reactionary administration of Lord Lytton had roused the 
public from its attitude of indifference and had given a stimulus 
to public life. In the evolution of political progress, bad rulers 
are often a blessing in disguise. They help to stir a community 
into life, a result that years of agitation would perhaps have 
failed to achieve”. 


National Movement Gains Momentum 


Lord Ripon repealed the gagging Press Act, introduced the 
Local Self-Government Act, appointed the Hunter Commission 
to review the progress of education and suggest ways for its 
improvement, introduced the Factory Act for the welfare of the 
workers and envisaged a Tenancy Bill. The administration of 
Ripon seemed to be diffusing the tension generated by the vice- 
royalty of his predecessor. It appeared that the Government was 
seriously trying to implement Gladstone's basic proposition that 
the British right to be in India should be dependent on its being 
beneficial to the Indian people, in their own eyes. But such a 
situation did not augur well for political movements. However, 
the nationalist movement received much needed impetus from 
the historic Ibert Bill controversy and, to a lesser extent, from 
the Contempt of Court Case of Surendranath Banerjea. Both 
took place in 1883. * 

In February 1883, С. Р. Ibert, the Law Member of the 
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Council, moved a Bill which intended to remove race disquali- 
fication from the Indian judges in the mofussil and reject the 
idea that an Indian, as such was incapable of fairly trying a 
British-born subject, The object of the Ilbert Bill, as the Bill 
came to be known, was “effectual and impartial administration of 
justice’. This was actually the climax of the drama that had. 
started since the first Black Acts controversy of 1936-1838. As 
in the past, the British-born subjects raised an outcry against the 
“Scandalous Bill” and started a campaign which was unprece- 
dented in its virulence and outpouring of venom against Indians. 
The agitation against the Пес Bill has been described as the 
“White Mutiny”. The European community was led by J. J- 
Keswick, J. H. A. Branson and others. Indian public opinion, 
which by now was fairly well-organised, started a counter-cam- 
paign in favour of the Ibert ВШ. Lalmohan Ghose gave a spirited 
reply to a provocative speech attacking Indian culture and charac- 
ter given by Branson. In the Council the Bill was supported by 
the Indian members among whom were Kristodas Pal, Durga- 
charan Laha and Sayyid Ahmad Khan. The Indian press took 
up the Ibert Bill issue with much enthusiasm and sought to rally 
public opinion in its support. The real issue was not the арра- 
rently minor modification of the Criminal Procedure Code (1872), 
but the deeper and fundamental one of abolition of racial dis- 
crimination and upholding of the principle of equality in the eye 
of the law. This affected the Indian Civil Service, Indianization 
of the administration, jurisdiction of the Indian judges over Euro- 
peans, the nature and utility of European capital in India and, 
above all, Indian national pride and self-respect. The European 
community was anxious to deferid their exemption from the 
jurisdiction of Indian judges and magistrates not because they 
really believed that all Indians were incompetent to hold res- 
ponsible positions in the administration. But the continuance of 
discrimination was to them a prestige issue. This feeling was 
shared by the European officials, especially the members of the 
covenanted Indian Civil Service, when they found the precinct 
of the hitherto all white top bureaucracy threatened by Indian 
entrants. Bradford Spangenberg’s study of the British bureaucracy 
in India confirms that this threat posed by the educated Indians 
to the vestiges of the I.C.S. status апа • authority “intensified 
civilian insecurity and the racism that followed inevitably”. 
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A recent study by К. Ballhatchet indicates that the official еше 
firmly believed that the maintenance of a proper distance between 
them and the Indians was both socially appropriate and politically 
necessary. The narrowing social distance between the European. 
elite and the expanding class of educated, affluent and extremely 
capable Indians, and the Indian challenge to European preserves 
in different spheres were viewed as grave threats to the structure 
of power and vested interests. 

All over India there was spontaneous demand for the enact- 
ment of the Ibert Bill. Western India, like other parts of the 
country, was agog with excitement. Prominent men like Badruddin, 
Tyabjee, В. N. Khote, М. S. Barve, К. Т. Telang, Pestonji Jahan-. 
gir, Jamsetjee Jijecbhoy, Pherozeshah Mehta, Jamsetjee N. Tata, 
С. N. Cama and Dadabhai Naorojee supported the Bill. Сат». 
paign in favour of the Bill was carried on in England. A. O. 
Hume lent strong support to the Bill and pleaded for its enact- 
ment. But ultimately, even Ripon could not have it his own way, 
and had to concede to pressure from home and abroad and the 
proposed Billl was modified. The amended Bill was passed on. 
January 25, 1884. It provided that a European British subject 
on trial could claim that not less than half the jurors or assessors. 
should be white men. If this was found impossible or incon- 
venient, the District Magistrate could transfer the case to such: 
other Court as the High Court might direct. A District Magis- 
trate could only sentence a European to a maximum term of six 
months’ imprisonment or a maximum fine of Rs. 2000/- or both. 
If a magistrate took cognizance of an offence of his own motion, 
the accused could ask for a transfer of the case to another court. 

The amended Ibert Bill came as an anti-climax, a bitter- 
disappointment to the people of India. This was a humiliating 
defeat for the Indian nationalists. As R. Coupland writes, “such 
demonstrations of a claim to racial superiority became more in- 
tolerable as nationalism strengthened its hold on Indian minds. 
For the principle of equal status for all nations, great and small, 
is the cardinal doctrine of nationalism in revolt.” The Indian- 
press comments reflected a mixed feeling of bewilderment, frustra- 
tion and anger. The vernacular comments and editorials were 
much sharper, indicating a strong radical tendency. The press 


reaction revealed the anger, frustration and disenchantment with. 


the pledges and the professed liberal policy of the British rulers. 
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The problem of legal equality and the need to bring in Euro- 
pean settlers in India under the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
of the land combined to work as a cementing factor in the rise 
of Indian nationalism, The agitation in favour of the Ibert Bill 
witnessed an unprecedented spectacle of unity among political 
and religious groups of all denominations—Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and Parsees. The growing cynicism about the economic 
benefits of the British rule in India, as we shall see later, was 
partly an offshoot of the conflict on the racial issue. The Ilbert 
Bill agitation was the apex as well as the terminal of a long- 
drawn struggle for the establishment of equality in the eye of the 
law and abolition of racial discrimination that had commenced in 
1826 with the submission of petitions against the Jury Act. The 
Ibert Bill agitation to a large extent, influenced the course of 
events that led to the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
and the rapid growth of extremist political ideas. 

Along with the Ilbert Bill agitation the Contempt of Court 
Case of Surendranath Banerjea caused much public indignation. 
‘On April 2, 1883 Surendranath had outspokenly criticized in his 
paper, the Bengalee, Justice Norris.of the Calcutta High Court for 
his comments and action slighting the feeling of Indians, Surendra- 
nath wrote that such a person was unfit to be a judge of the High 
Court. The editorial led to contempt of court charges against 
Surendranath. He was found guilty and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. It was obvious to everyone that Surendranath had 
been prosecuted because of his distinctive position as a nationalist 
_ leader whohad been very active in supporting the Bill and criti- 
cizing its opponents. His paper, the Bengalee, and his organiza- 
tion, the Indian Association, had been carrying on a vigorous 
campaign in favour of the Bill. The court case and the prison 
sentence raised the tempo of the public dicontent which had been 
brewing since the introduction of the Ilbert Bill. The press 
reaction to Surendranath’s imprisonment was equally strong out- 
side Bengal. The Hindu of Madras, the Indu Prakash of 
Bombay, the Indian Chronicle of Bankipore and the Mahratta 
wrote editorial criticizing the sentence. 


CHAPTER Ш 


BEGINNING OF THE CONGRESS ERA 


The year 1885, in which the first historic session of the 
Indian National Congress took place, is erroncously regarded by 
many as marking the birth of the Indian national movement. 
But the origin of the movement, as already discussed, is to be 
traced to much earlier developments of great significance. Years 
of sincere efforts and organized campaigns by various men and 
associations: had prepared the ground for an all-India organiza- 
tion. The first National Conference that met in Calcutta in 1883 
was a decisive step forward in that direction, The upheaval of 
1883 taught Indian nationalists the value of a greater and wider 
political movement. To give concrete shape to the idea of a 
stronger and broader political body the Indian Association called 
an all-India National Conference in Calcutta. It was preceded by 
the starting of a National Fund to furnish the sinews of a politi- 
cal struggle. The first All India National Conference, presided 
over by Ramtanu Lahiri, was attended by representatives from 
different provinces. The conference discussed and passed reso- 
lutions on technical education, the covenanted Civil Service, the 
Arms Act, representative government etc. Surendranath under- 
took another tour of upper India in 1884 to establish closer con- 
tact with Indian political leaders and strengthen the spirit of 
unity. 

The rapid growth of political activities in the country was 
evident in the foundation of the Mahajan Sabha (1884) in Madras 


and the Bombay Presidency Association (1885). Poona was 


emerging as a centre of cultural nationalism characterized by 
Brahmanical influence and Maratha patriotism. The Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha (1870) proved far more effective than the earlier 
bodies such as the Deccan Association (1852) and the Poona 
Association (1867). The Sarvajanik Sabha sought to revive and 
promote indigenous arts and industries and improve the condi- 
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tion of agricultural classes. The Sabha also gave impetus to 
political activity on broader issues. It pleaded for direct Indian 
representation in Parliament, ‘association’ of Indian Princes in the 
Councils of the Empire, reforms in local self-government, judi- 
cial system etc. With the entrance of Bal Gangadhar Tilak public 
life in Poona became enlivened. The Kesari and Mahratta were 
started in 1881 by a small group of Poona intellectuals which 
included Tilak, V. K. Chiplunkar, G. G. Agarkar and M. B. 
Namjoshi. Chiplunkar viewed the deterioration of Indian life 
as a direct result of alien rule. He repudiated the social reform 
doctrines of С. Н. Desmukh. The Deccan Education Society 
(1884) and the Sarvajanik Sabha focussed attention on political 
and general public questions. The Society was responsible for 
establishing the famous Fergusson College. 

In Bombay a group of nationalist leaders came from the 
small but wealthy mercantile community of Parsees. The “Grand 
Old Man” of Indian nationalism Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), 
Pherozeshah Mehta (1845-1915), known as the “Uncrowned King 
of Bombay” came from this community. The Bombay Presidency 
Association was guided by a “Triumvirate’—Pherozeshah Mehta, 
K. T. Telang and Badruddin Tyabjee. The Association was very 
active for some time before it was gradually eclipsed by the 
Indian National Congress. Political activities in the Madras 
Presidency grew slowly. The Mahajan Sabha, founded in 1884, 
aimed at bringing about an interchange of views between the 
Presidency town and the mofussil. The Sabha later worked in 
close cooperation with the Indian National Congress. 

The second National Conference of 1885 was convened jointly 
by tht British Indian Association, the Indian Association and the 
National Mohammedan Association. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives from various parts of India. The resolutions passed in 
the first Congress were very similar to those of the first National 
Conference (1883). But the members of the National Conference 
did not desire to set up another national organization though 
they were pioncers in the field. They saw that the Congress had 
greater possibility of becoming a truly national organization and 
they joined it in 1886. They heartily cooperated and devoted 
themselves to making the Congress a great success, They decid- 
ed in favour of fusion as they thought that the National Con- 
ference “had no necessity for separate existence except to the 
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detriment of the other, or possibly. of both.” This was a testi- 
mony to their wide outlook and wisdom. 


Foundation of the Indian National Congress 


There are several views about the origin of the Indian 
National Congress. The Delhi Durbar of 1877 is said to have 
given the first idea of a national conference. But according to 
Surendranath Banerjea it was rather the All-India Conference 
that had its origin in that event. The All-India National Con- 
ference of 1883, writes Surendranath, “anticipated the Congress 
by two years and in a large measure prepared the ground for 
the Congress.” Some of the organizers of the first National 
Congress had obtained notes on the first National Conference 
and the latter is believed to have provided an example and an 
inspiration for similar move in Bombay. The Hindu wrote 6n 
January 18, 1883 that it had information that the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Calcutta was “maturing a scheme for an annual 
national Congress to be held in some central city such as Delhi 
to which ‘native gentlemen from different parts of the country 
were to be invited.” Warmly welcoming the idea the Hindu 
wrote, “Time had come when the people of India should 
assert their rights with all the strength of a national movement.” 

An Irish member of the House of Commons, O'Donnell, 
published a letter, reproduced in the Bombay Native Opinion 
(February 4, 1888), suggesting the establishment of a national 
association. Many newspapers in India published the letter 
and welcomed O’Donnell’s proposal.* Shortly after, А. О. 
Hume published his famous open letter to the graduates of the 
University of Calcutta (March 1, 1883) urging them to wage a 
determined and selfless struggle for “a more impartial administra- 
tion, and a larger share in the management” of Indian affairs. 
He then formed the Indian National Union with branches in the 
big cities, Its objects were to promote unified Indian nationalism, 
to infuse a new life in various spheres of life in India and help 
to establish a closer relation between India and England by 
securing the removal of unjust and harmful laws. Hume desired 


* Trish nationalists voiced their support for the Indian cause since 
the 1870s, ‘The Constitutional Society of India (1875) and the National 
Representative Committee (1883) were symbols of Indo-Ivrish cooperation. 
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to convene a national conference of the representatives of various 
branches and areas at the end of the усаг. But his scheme did 
not materialize before 1885. Some Indian students in England 
formed the National Representative Committee in London (1883) 
to implement the ideas of O'Donnell and Hume. They hoped to 
build up favourable public opinion in England and thus secure 
the welfare of India by legal and constitutional means. The 
Committee achieved little but later the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress was founded with similar ideas and 
objectives. 

Reference should also be made to certain other events and 
efforts to which the idea of the Indian National Congress has 
been traced. In mid-1883 Tarapada Banerjee, a young lawyer 
of Krishnagar, suggested the foundation of a national assembly 
to agitate for the introduction of representative institutions in 
India. He wrote in the Indian Mirror (July 4, 1883) that “a 
public meeting ought to be convened in Calcutta as soon as 
possible, asking gentlemen from different parts of India to be 
present, With the consent of the majority, a general committee 
ought to be formed and representative men of all parts of India 
ought to be elected members.” ; 

According to G. Subramania Iyer, one of the members of 
the first Congress, the origin of the Congress should be traced 
to the International Exhibition held in Calcutta in 1883. The 
idea of the Congress has also been attributed to the farewell of 
Lord Ripon in December, 1884. The occasion provided an 
opportunity for a meeting and consultation of leading Indians 
from different parts of the country and for the first time “the 
idea of a common gathering of patriotic men from all parts of 
India” took a practical shape. 

Col. H. S. Olcott, founder of the Theosophical Society in 

` India, claimed that the idea of an organization like the National 
Congress was first conceived at a mecting of some Theosophists 
held in Madras in December 1884, But such a claim is un- 
founded because the National Conference held in Calcutta in 
1883 had already showed the possibility of such a national body. 

The credit of organizing the Indian National Congress be- 
longs to Allan Octavian Hume. He was a retired Civil Servant. 
He had joined the Company’s Civil Service in 1849, became the 
Secretary to the Government of India in 1879, retired in 1882 
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and settled in Simla where he had purchased a house. He had 
inherited some of the radical political ideas of his father Joseph 
Hume, a British leader, A man with liberal views, А. О, Hume 
took keen interest in Indian progress. He came into contact 
with Viceroy Ripon and was enthusiastic about the latter's 
scheme of self-government and wrote a letter to the Pigneer 
urging on Indians to cooperate with Ripon. As mentioned 
earlier, he supported the Ilbert Bill and in his open letter to the 
graduates of the University of Calcutta stressed that the young 
educated men should work unselfishly for “the mental, moral, 
social and political regeneration of the people of India.” The 
Indian National Union that he founded in 1884 desired to pro- 
mote unity among Indian nationalists. However, his scheme 
to convene a national conference did not materialize before 1885. 

In 1885 Hume met the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, and placed 
before him a proposal that every year leading Indians should 
meet and discuss social matters and establish close contact among 
themselves. The consideration that prompted Hume to set up 
an organization like the Congress was the dreadful possibility of 
a widespread outbreak of violence in India. William Wedder- 
burn, biographer of Hume and who later became Congress Presi- 
dent in 1889 and 1910, writes that the “State of things at the 
end of Lord Lytton’s reign was bordering upon a revolution.” 
Commenting on the reactionary measures of Lord Lytton, Wed- 
derburn writes: “These ill-starred measures of reaction, combined 
with Russian methods of police repression, brought India under 
Lord Lytton within measurable distance of a revolutionary out- 
break, and it was only in time that Mr. Hume and his Indian 
advisers were inspired to intervene.” Hume, it is said, after 
going through a mass of reports and recorded evidence shown 
to him apprehended a “terrible revolution.” In a memorandum 
Hume wrote: “Many of the entries reported conversations be- 
tween men of the lowest classes, all going to show that these 
poor men were pervaded with a sense of hopelessness of the 
existing state of affairs, that they were convinced that they would 
starve and die, and that they wanted to do something. They 
were going to do something, and stand by each other, and that 
something meant violence.” Hume thought of some positive 
action to counteract the growing unrest. The idea of the Con- 
gress appeared to him as an effective device to ward off any, 
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such danger of violence. In Hume's own words, “A safety-valve 
for the escape of great and growing forces, generated by our own 
action, was urgently needed, and no more efficacious safety-valve 
than our Congress movement could possibly be devised.” It was 
also to serve as а body for canalising the leading and progressive 
Indian public opinion along constitutional lines. 

Viceroy Dufferin showed much interest in Hume's plan. 
The Viceroy had earlier been told that Hume was a man who. 
“knew a good deal of the natives” but had impractical ideas. 
However, Dufferin welcomed Hume’s plan of an organization 
through which the Government might be kept informed of the 
Indian public opinion. Dufferin expected the body to perform 
“the functions which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England.” 
He did not agree with Hume's proposal that the Governor of the 
province where the meeting was to take place should preside over 
it, Dufferin felt that would stand in the way of free discussion. 
According to Wedderburn and W. C. Bonnerjea, it was Dufferin 
who advised that the proposed congress should take up political 
matters instead of “social matters” as originally envisaged by 
Hume. A. С. Banerjee has rightly pointed out that such social 
matters or “topics” could not possibly mean social reforms in the 
ordinary sense of the term. ‘These must have meant broader 
public issues that were parts of his political scheme. Hume 
accepted the suggestions and, as A. C, Banerjee put it, “assured 
of the Viceroy’s acquiescence—if not support”, he went on to 
issue a confidential circular to his close political associates an- 
nouncing that a ‘Conference of the Indian National Union’ would 


‚Бе held at Poona towards the end of December 1885. The dele- 


gates to the conference, who would be “leading politicians well 
acquainted with the English language”, were to come from ай 


„parts of the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, Hume 


spent the later months of the year in England, apparently to 
enlist Liberal support for his scheme, and returned in December. 
The outbreak of cholera at Poona necessitated the shifting of the 
venue to Bombay. 

Lord Dufferin “had made it a condition with Mr. Hume 
that his name in connection with the scheme of the Congress 
Should not be divulged so long as he remained in the country, 


‚апа this condition was faithfully maintained and none but the 


men consulted by Mr. Hume knew anything about the matter.” 
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In sponsoring the Congress Hume had expressed the hope that 
it would help to bring together all who were devoted to the 
national cause and “the Conference will form the germ of a 
Native Parliament and, if properly conducted, will in a few years 
constitute an unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is 
unfit for any form of representative institution.” 

The first session of the Indian National Congress, attended 
by seventy-two invitees from different parts of India, .was held 
in Bombay, in December 1885, under the presidency of -W. C 
Bonnerjea, an eminent Bengali lawyer. Besides the latter, there 
were only two other representatives from Bengal to the Congress 
Narendranath Sen, editor of the Indian Mirror, and Girija- 
bhusan Mukherjee, editor of the Naba Bibhakar. Surendranath 
and other well-known political leaders did not attend the Congress, 
firstly because the second National Conference was being held 
in Calcutta at the same time and secondly because it is extremely 
doubtful whether they were really invited to the Congress. We 
know from Surendranath’s own testimony that he was invited 
to the Congress but could not attend owing to the National 
Conference. But it does not seem’ that invitations were accorded 
to other known nationalists in Bengal. 


Hume stated the following to be the objects of the Congress: 
(1) Promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst 
all the more earnest workers in the country’s cause. 

(2). Eradication by direct friendly personal intercourse of all 
possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices, in order 
to develop and consolidate the sentiments of national 
unity. 

(8) To record and discuss the representative and matured 
opinions of the educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing social problems. 

(4) То formulate the lines and methods of action to be 
pursued by the Indian politicians for public interests 
during the next twelve months. 


The resolutions passed in the Congress were very similar to 
those of the first National Conference (1883) and it is significant 
that Surendranath, on being requested to do so, had sent the 
proceedings of the first National Conference to Kasinath Trimbak 
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Telang of Bombay. The speakers in the Congress expressed. 
their loyalty to the British Crown and the session ended with 
“three cheers” for Hume who returned the greetings with “three 
cheers for Her Majesty the Queen Empress.” The first Congress 
session has been described as “a kind of middle-class durbar”. 
I has been aptly remarked by Р. Spear that the members of the 
first Congress were “almost more concerned with insisting on 
their loyalty and the blessings of British rule than calling for 
progress and reforms.” The president of the session, speaking 
on the importance of the occasion, said, “such a thing is possible 
under British rule, and under British rule only.” But with all 
its limitations, the birth of the Indian National Congress was 
a very significant and far-reaching development. As P. Spear 
points out, “a start had been made” and out of it “the political 
giant of the twentieth century grew.” 


Early Sessions of the Congress 


The second session of the Indian National Congress, held in 
Calcutta in 1886, is of historic importance for many reasons. In 
this session there was the merger between the National Congress 
and the National Conference. The Bengali nationalists heartily 
cooperated and spared no effort to make the Congress session 
a grand success. This was a remarkable evidence of their broad- 
ness and wide outlook. They decided in favour of virtual fusion 
as they thought that the National Conference had no necessity 
for separate existence except to the detriment of the other, or 
possibly of both. Dadabhai Naoroji, the respected veteran leader 
from Bombay, presided over the session and the great scholar 
Rajendralal Mitra was the president of the Local Reception Com- 
mittee. A major difference between the first and second session 
of the Congress was that while the former was a Congress of 
volunteers the latter was one of delegates. In a remarkable 
address to the Congress Rajendralal Mitra said that the people 
were living “under a foreign bureaucracy”. He voiced the 
demand for peoples representation in the Legislative Councils 
and urged the people to think in terms of a nation and not 
merely as individuals. Dadabhai Naoroji asserted that the Con- 
gress should work as a political organization, with a political plat- 
form, and discuss only those matters which affected the whole 
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country. There was of course expression of loyalty to the British 
Government, but a tone of criticism and a spirit of unrest were 
easily discernible. , There were unmistakable indications of a 
transformation. The Congress could not possibly remain for 
long a docile body of Indians firmly loyal to the Crown, repre- 
senting a small section of the people. 

It is not surprising that the Calcutta session of the Congress 
greatly perturbed Lord Dufferin and other British officials. The 
hope of the Congress emerging as “Her Majesty’s Opposition” or 
as a “safety valve” against any possible mass upheaval in India 
vanished into the thin air. Lord Dufferin expressed his annoy- 
ance by snubbing the Congress as taking a “big jump into the 
unknown” and slighting the Congressmen as “microscopic 
minority”. He confidentially wrote to the Secretary of State that 
the Congress was “a rather hysterical assembly” and its “preten- 
sions” were “extravagant.” The Government attitude of patron- 
age soon changed and withthe Congress rapidly assuming the 
form of a popular national body its attitude turned into one of 
hostility, The subsequent Congress sessions saw the rapid deve- 
lopment of the Congress as a popular organization, and people 
from all walks of life were coming into the Congress movement, 
much to the alarm of the Government. 

The third session of the Congress was held in Madras (1887) 
under the presidentship of Badruddin Tyabjee. In his address 
he appealed to the Muslims to “work shoulder to shoulder with 
their fellow countrymen of other races and creeds for the com- 
mon benefit of all.” After the Madras session А. O. Hume 
reiterated that the Congress had been established “primarily 
and directly as a political institution”. He said that India could 
be saved from “a violent and epidemic burst of disorder” only 
by “innoculating” the lower middle classes “with a mild and 
harmless form of the political fever.” Yet, the activities of the 
Congress caused apprehension and were viewed with suspicion 
by the bureaucracy. A ‘Special Branch’, of the Police was 
created to secretly watch the activities of the political leaders 
and efforts were made to obstruct the holding of Congress sessions. 

George Yule was the first Englishman to preside over a 
Congress session. In his address to the fourth session at Allaha- 
bad (1888) Yule pointed out that the Congress had passed the 


stage of official ridicule and that the constitutional changes 
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demanded by the Congress were of “extreme moderation.” The 
Congress in its subsequent sessions continued to criticize the 
Government policy, and pass resolutions demanding reforms. But 
their loyalty to the Crown was always expressed. In his presi- 
dential address to the sixth session of the Congress in Calcutta 
(1890) Pherozeshah Mehta refuted the charges against the 
Congress and criticized the proposed Indian Councils Bill as. 
“a most halting and unsatisfactory measure”, But he reaffirmed 
the faith of Congressmen in “English statesmanship” and in “the 
living and fertilizing principles of English culture and English 
civilization.” 

In 1891 Р. Ananda Charlu presided over the Congress session 
at Nagpur. By now А. О. Hume had retired from the office of 
General Secretary of the Congress. The Congress President des- 
cribed the organization as “a mighty nationalizer”. Undoubt- 
edly, the Congress had made considerable progress since its 
foundation. It had sought to organize public opinion both in 
India and in England in support of its moderate demands. It 
established a paid agency in London in 1888 which “arranged 
lectures in England and distributed pamphlets to popularise the 
Congress viewpoint among the English public. Such efforts had 
very limited success which came in the form of the Indian | 
Councils Act of 1892. 

The Congress had been demanding the introduction of the 
elective system and reform of the Legislative Councils, both 
Imperial (Central) and Local. The Indian Councils Act (1892) 
did not directly concede the demand of the Congress but it 
authorised the Viceroy “to invite representative bodies in India 
to elect or select or delegate representatives of themselves and 
their opinions to be nominated to those Houses,” The demand 
for election, which had received qualified support from Dufferin 
was turned down by the Conservative Government in the absence 
of “much more positive evidence” in favour of such a funda- 
mental change. The size of the Imperial and the Provincial 
Councils was expanded. All the additional members were to be 
nominated by the Government as before. But the new Act 
conferred on certain bodies, such as trading associations, Uni- 
versity Senates, Municipalities and District Boards the right 
to recommend some persons for nomination. Provision was made 
for modification of procedure regarding the transaction of busi- 
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ness in the Councils. Under certain prescribed conditions and 
restrictions, discussions of the Annual Financial: Statement and 
asking of questions were permitted in the Council.. Rules made 
by Governors in Council and Lieutenant-Governors were to be 
subject to the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. Rules 
made by the latter body would be subject to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council. The powers of the Governor- 
General in Council at mectings for the purpose of making laws 
and regulations remained unaffected. 

The chief official spokesman for the Indian Councils Act of 
1892 was Curzon who was then Under-Secretary of State for 
India. He referred to the provision for financial discussion as 
a significant concession that would benefit the Indians who would 
have the opportunity of reviewing the financial position inde- 
pendently. The expansion of the Councils, he claimed, would 
add to the strength and representative character of the Councils. 
Defending the absence of any provision for election of legislators 
Curzon said that such a principle would not work in India where 
the people were “voiceless millions” left “absolutely untouched” 
by the plans and programme of the Indian National Congress, 
The constitutional reforms introduced by the Act of 1892 fell far 
short of the Congress demands and expectations. Yet, many 
believed that in spite of its limitations the Act did mark signi- 
ficant constitutional advancement in India and the Congress 
could legitimately claim some credit for the same. The indirect 
recognition of the principle of clection was a significant. step 
forward. As A. С. Banerjee rightly points out, “while the pre- 
1892 members owed their seats solely to the nomination of the 
Government, most of the post-1892 members came through a 
process of election by certain public bodies and had a repre- 
sentative character which carried new responsibilities. The 
nominated benches were no longer dominated by Ruling Chiefs 
and their ministers; after 1892 there was a preponderance of 
upper middle-class members, specially lawyers.” Nevertheless, the 
dissatisfaction with the Indian Councils Act (1892) continued то. 
be voiced by Congress leaders. They did not feel, as В. С. 
Dutt said in his Congress presidential address in 1899, that the 
constitutional changes had conceded the Congress demand for 
an adequate means of placing Indian views before the Govern- 
ment on questions affecting the welfare of the people of India. 
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The Growth of Extremism 


An ideological split in the Indian National Congress was 
inevitable. “It is the natural fate of all nationalist movements 
to split sooner or later into moderate and extremist sections— 
the one believing in patience, in ‘gradualness’, in progress by 
means of lawful agitation and constitutional reforms, the other 
rejecting such methods as unavailing and unending.” The 
Congress proved no exception to the above pattern of develop- 
ments, In spite of its rapid transformation into a truly all- 
India organization, and of its growing popularity, a rift in the 
Congress ranks became evident. The Congress expression of 
loyalty to the Crown in all the sessions and its “policy of prayer 
and petition” dissatisfied the more advanced section of the 
nationalists. A leaning towards the adoption of a more radical 
policy became discernible. 


The extremist philosophy owed its development to a num- 

“ber of important factors. The teachings of Bankimchandra 
‘Chatterjee and Swami Vivekananda prepared the soil for the 
-growth of radical ideas though none of them had taken any part 
in politics. As Amales Tripathi has pointed out, the “Extremist 
“Challenge” is to be analysed in the context of the “ideological 
-environment” which was created by the preachings of Binkim- 
chandra, Swami Vivekananda and Dayananda Saraswati. 
Bankim had shown the way by his criticism of the moderates. 
He was the forerunner of the young radicals in politics who had 
only contempt for the policy of prayer and petition. Aurobindo 
had learnt from Bankim that “the future lies not with the Indian 
Un-national Congress or the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj.” Bankim 
‘had composed the hymn Bande Mataram which instilled among 
the youngmen a true and deep love for the motherland, Bankim’s 
Anandamath profoundly moved the generation of Aurobindo. 
The Anandamath provided an example and served as an inspira- 
tion for selfless, fearless struggle for the freedom of the mother- 
` Лапа from tyranny and oppression, Bankim also translated into 
‘Bengali the Bhagavad Gita, with extensive commentaries, which 
urged men to look upen his body as a mere transient thing, to 
perform his duty with a detached spirit without caring for result 
"ог reward, and to carry on his job assigned by God without 
remorse or repent as he was merely doing His work. Swami 
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Vivekananda also often referred to the Bhagavad Gita as соп- 
taining the highest ideal and stating the supreme objectives of 
mankind. The soul stirring messages of Swami Vivekananda. 
put the image of the motherland on a high pedestal and he was 
indeed “the Michelangelo of the realm of spirit.” 

Besides the influence of the ideology of Bankim, Viveka 
nanda, Dayananda and others the political background of 
extremism, Amales Tripathi has pointed out, was created by: 
several other issues. The moderates were political reformers, who 
had high opinion about and faith in the British people. But 
they failed in their efforts to secure any worthwhile reform. 
The Indian Councils Act’ (1892) fell far short of even their ех- 
pectations. The moderates’ policy did not succeed in introducing 
the elective system for India and it had also failed to secure 
simultaneous Civil Service examinations, Their other demands 
had also yielded very little result. Consequently, the “second 
generation of Congressmen” questioned the moderate leader- 
ship as well as its assumptions. 

There were economic factors as well. The Tarif and Cottom 
Duties Acts of 1894 and 1896 contributed to the growth of 
extremist ideas. These Acts, blatantly formulated at the bidding 
of the Manchester manufacturers, were a severe blow to the 
Indian textile mills. Indian nationalists such as Aurobindo, 
Gokhale, Surendranath and Tilak bitterly criticized these legis- 
lations and in the process laid emphasis on self-reliance and self- 
help. Dadabhai Naoroji collected and published evidence to 
expose the existence of acute Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India and Rameshchandra Dutt in his monumental Economic 
History of India revealed the story of British commercial and 
financial exploitations in India. Aurobindo wrote that R. C. 
Dutt’s work helped prepare the public mind for the boycott 
movement and Rameshchandra “not only wrote history but 
created it.” Indian nationalists increasingly came to believe that 
the British rulers were trying to transform India into’a supplier 
of raw materials, a market for British manufactured goods and 
a field for investment of foreign capital, Such policies, they 
feared, were a threat to India’s present and future political and 
economic interests. The agitations against the abandonment of 
' tariff duties on imports and against the imposition of Cotton 
` Excise Duties made the people more conscious of the charac- 
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teristics of colonial economy that were harmful to India’s vital 
interests. 
The two distinct trends, moderate and extremist, were 
conspicuous during the Ibert Bill controversy. Generally, the 
more accredited Indian political leaders and the press represented 
а moderate outlook and philosophy. The anger, frustration and 
disenchantment with the pledges and the professed liberal policy 
of the British rulers came out mostly in vernacular press com- 
ments. The Gramwarta Prakashika wrote that the events had 
shaken the confidence of the people of India in the sovereign. 
Another paper wrote that the British rule was more oppressive 
and terrible than the Muslim rule had been. It was useless to 
send petitions to the Queen. The most articulate and well- 
formulated exposition of the extremist political thought was 
expressed in an editorial of the weekly Charuvarta published 
from Sherpore in East Bengal. It wrote, “A man сап support 
himself by begging. But national prosperity cannot be obtained 
by means of beggary. The people of India are becoming 
beggars day by day.... But the people will grow weaker and 
weaker every day if they do not endeavour to put down the 
gtowth of the feeling that everything could be obtained by 
prayer.... Rulers must bend before the power of numbers. 
Rights are to be snatched away from their firm grasp. No one 
ventures to oppress where there is power... The people of India 
should cease to send up Prayers. The chances of success will be 
greater if they depend entirely on their own power.” The 
evidence on the Ilbert Bill controversy and its aftermath lead 
to the conclusion that it was the early eighties and not the 
nineties of the last century that were the seed time of extremism 
in the Indian national movement. 
It was Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950), who raised the voice 
of protest against the Congress policy. He had just returned 
jı from England and had joined the State Service of ‘Baroda. He 
wrote a number of articles, entitled “New Lamps for Old” in the 
` Induprakash edited by К. С. Deshpande, ta fellow-student of 
Aurobindo in Cambridge. The first article was published om 
August: 7, 1893. In it he stated that two years hack he was an 
admirer of the Congress but he was now constrained to criticize 
it as it would not fearlessly criticize the British rule and was 
unable to give the country leadership. In one article he said, 
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“A body like the Congress which represents not the mass of the 
population, but a single and very limited class, could not 
honestly be called national: It is not a popular body and has 
not in any way attempted to become a popular body.” In 
another article he wrote “The Congress in Bengal is dying of 
consumption, annually its proportions sink into greater insigni- 
ficance, its leaders, the Bonnerjies and Lalmohan Ghoshes, have 
climbed into the rarefied atmosphere of the Legislative Council 
and lost all hold on the imagination of the young men. The 
desire for a nobler and more inspiring patriotism is growing 
more intense”. He emphasised the need of “Purification by 
Blood and Fire” and wrote, “In Mr. Hume's formation, the 
proletariat remained, for any practical purpose, a piece off the 
board. Yet the proletariat is, as 1 have striven to show, the 
key to the situation. Torpid he is and immobile, he is nothing 
of an actual force, but he is a very great potential force, and 
whoever succeeds in understanding and eliciting his strength 
becomes by the very strength the master of the future.” Auro- 
bindo later played a significant role in the revolutionary move- 
ment in India. 

While the sharp and straight forward criticism of Aurobindo 
Ghose was causing much concern to the Congress high command, 
it found a ready welcome in many quarters. Lala Lajpat Rai 
(1865-1829) of the Punjab also pointed out the weaknesses of the 
Congress and showed that it had yet failed to initiate a truly 
national mass movement. A lawyer in, his early life, Lajpat Rai 
was influenced by the ideas of the Arya Samaj. In 1888 he 
attended the Congress session at Allahabad. He was a sharp 
critic of the Congress policy of mendicancy. He bitterly criti- 
cized the economic exploitation of India by the British. He 
later became a prominent leader of the Congress. 

The most important exponent of the extremist political 
philosophy and programme was Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) 
of Maharashtra. An eminent scholar, writer, educationist and 
journalist, Tilak was a great admirer of Swami Vivekananda and 

“was deeply influenced by the latter's ideas, Tilak pleaded that 
on the ancient heritage was to be built up the Indian future, 
and that the policy of mendicancy must give way to one of 
assertion of Indian rights. Political agitation must spread among 
the masses, a spirit of self-help must be developed, and Swaraj 
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must be the goal of the national movement. “Home rule is my 
birth-right and I will have it” was the slogan that he raised 
which gave a new dimension to the freedom movement, The 
Marhatta and the Keshari were the two main organs of Tilak 
through which he spread his political ideas and sought to mobi- 
lize public opinion. Не organized the Ganapati and Shivaji 
festivals to awaken mass consciousness. Shivaji, to Tilak and 
other extremists, was not merely the symbol of a political revolu- 
tion. He was, writes Bipinchandra Pal, “the symbol of'a grand 
idea, the memory of a noble sentiment, the mouth-piece of a 
great movement. The idea was of a Hindu Rastra, which would 
unite under one political bond, the whole of the Hindu people 
united already by communities of traditions and scriptures.” 
Patriotic Indians began to look for heroes in the pages of history. 
The Punjabis extolled Ranjit Singh. In Bengal the courage and 
determination of the Bar Bhuiyas (Twelve Landlords) were re- 
called, especially Pratapaditya’s struggle against the mighty 
Mughals. The. memory of Sitaram and Siraj-ud-daullah was 
revived. Indeed, “hero-worship swept India” during the closing 
years of the, nineteenth and the early years of the present cen- , 
tury. As Bipinchandra Pal wrote, the people were seeking to 
set up “a truly National Walhalla” of their own. Thus, “history” 
was used to support the extremist thesis. 

The feeling of dissatisfaction with the gross injustice, cor- 
ruption and tyranny of the bureaucracy found expression in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Sadhana (1893-94). Tagore exposed the 
malaise of the foreign rule and the deteriorating relations be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. Sadhana was “an articulate 
, protest of a new generation against the Moderate policy of 
mendicancy. The extremists, however, had not yet developed 
an all-‘India front and extremism was primarily localized in 
character. They were beginning to look to religion as the basis 
for building up a national front. Tilak, the chief exponent of 
extremism, wrote, “The common factor in Indian society is the 
feeling of Hinduttva.., we say that the Hindus of the Punjab, 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Telengana and Dravida are one and the 
reason for this is only Hindu dharma.” Swami Vivekananda had 
also stressed that religion provided the “common ground” for 
Indians. Bipinchandra Pal found. it difficult to reconcile the 
concept of Hindu nationalism with his Brahmo faith, His con- 
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cept was that of “composite patriotism” as it was the best suited 
for a country like India of great diversities. But he conceded 
that Hinduism was “the original stock and staple” of Indian life. 

Tilak had been continuing to publish his fire-brand articles 
in one of which he wrote, “We are becoming so weak or lifeless 
that anybody may lord over us ог tyrannize over us all.” In 
another article he bitterly criticized the policy of prayer and 
petition and wrote, “Our shouting has no more affected the 
Government than the sound of gnat... Let us try to force our 
grievances into their ears by strong constitutional means.” He 
stressed the need of giving political education to the villagers 
and bring them within the fold of the Congress movement. 
“Then only”, Tilak asserted, “will the Government realise that 
to despise the Congress is to despise the Indian nation.” Tilak 
was imprisoned for alleged seditious speeches in 1897 which had 
great repercussions on the whole country. 

By the end of the nineteenth century when extremist ideas 
were already catching the imagination of the young Indian patriots, 
the’ Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon precipitated the extremist chal- 


‘lenge. Hehad no understanding of the Indian people and he 


viewed himself as the symbol of England’s imperial mission “to 
tule the lesser breeds without the law.” Curzon started with a 
very poor opinion about Indian intelligentsia and was hostile to 
the Congress. His moves to restrict and reduce the powers of 
local self-government and the attempt to establish rigid control 
over the educational institutions offended the people. The 
Indian Official Secrets Amendment Act (1904) was a threat to the 
Indian Press and it was considered worse than the Act of 1878. 
The Act of 1904 helped push an effective machinery of ргора- 4 
ganda “into the willing hands of the Extremists.” Japan’s vic- 
tory over Russia and the Russian Revolution of 1905 threatening 
the Tsarist regime were added incentives to the rapid popularity 
of extremism. The Partition of Bengal and the resultant 
Swadeshi movement made the wider dissemination and success 
of extremism inevitable. 

The Congress was now practically divided into two schools 
of thought—the Moderates and the Extremists. The old Con- 
gress leadership including G. K. Gokhale, Surendranath, Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, Sankaran Nair and others belonged to the former 
group. Gokhale with his firm faith in the principle of co-opera- 
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tion, gradual reform and gentle persuasion was a true representa- 
tive of the Moderate group. He later founded the Servants of 
India Sociey (1905) which worked to foster nationalism in a reli- 
gious spirit among the people. The Extremists thrived in the 
Punjab, Maharashtra and Bengal. Bal Gangadhar Tilak of 
Maharashtra, Lala Lajpat Rai of the Punjab and Bipin Chandra 
Pal of Bengal became famous as Lal-Bal-Pal. Their main con- 
tention was that “good government is no substitute for self- 
government.” 

The advanced political ideas and burning patriotism of 
the Bengali nationalists provided an excellent breeding ground 
for extremist trends. As early as in 1887, Aswinikumar Datta 
of Barisal presented a mass petition for representative Govern- 
ment. In 1897 he criticized the Congress session as three days’ 
tamasha (fun-fair or farce). The Bengali nationalists were also 
dissatisfied, as the Congress, on the plea of being an all-India or- 
ganization, refused to discuss such vital issues as the miserable 
condition and sufferings of the labourers employed in the Assam 
tea-gardens. To discuss such local but important political issues 
was founded the Bengal Provincial Conference in 1887. Similar 
organizations were soon set up in other provinces. The Pro- 
vincial Conferences immensely contributed to the growth of 
political consciousness and patriotism among the rural people. 

A marked feature of nationalist ideas of the period was the 
growth of a new spirit of self-dependence, , This was an outcome 
of the growing awareness about the economic exploitation of 
India by the British through trade, industry and finance. 
Official economic policies aimed at promoting the interests of 
British economy at the expense of India’s traditional handicraft 
industries provoked sharp denunciation from nationalist Indians 
(sce pp. 4-б). There was increasing opposition to large-scale 
foreign capital investment in the Indian railways, plantations 
and other fields. Such a policy, they feared, would only 
strengthen the British hold on India. Even in the 1870s some 
newspapers were trying to draw attention of their readers to the 
economic ruination of the country caused by the Europeans. 
For instance a Bengali weekly, the Pratikar, attributed the 
wretched privation of the country to the Europeans. It wrote, 
“Manchester has become the weaver. Hamilton the gold- 
smith, Goshell апа. Rogers come in for their shares; in 
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fact the manufacture of everything used here has been mono- 
polized by European makers. All our money is transplanted 
across the seas, for the support of English families.” The weckly 
felt that efforts should be made to drive the foreigners away 
from the market and to improve indigenous trade, commerce 
and manufactures. 

The Hindu Mela had promoted the spirit of self-help 
and economic independence. The tradition continued to grow. 
Ganesh Vasudev Joshi attended the Imperial Durbar: (1877) 
dressed in hand-spun khadi. The Industrial Exhibition of 1896 
further helped the development of this happy trend. A Swadeshi 
campaign was organized in Maharashtra during which foreign 
cloth were burnt publicly by students. The Chinese boycott of 
foreign goods, the Boer War, the Japanese awakening and other 
progressive international movements gave impetus to the efforts 
to build up Indian economy. In Bengal Swadeshi Stores were 
opened and campaign for Swadeshi goods was started. Sarala 
Devi, Satishchandra Mukherjee, Jogeshchandra Choudhury, 
Balendranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore and others opened 
a Swadeshi Bhandar to popularize indigeous products. Emphasis 
was laid on physical culture and political education of the people. 
The new spirit of nationalism found refulgent reflection in con- 
temporary literature. 

By the end of the last century nationalism had reached a 
new stage in Bengal. The movement in general also was assum- 
ing a shape and character which caused the British Government 
much concern. The increasing revolutionary tendencies in the 
Punjab, Maharashtra and Bengal added to their discomfort and 
apprehension. It was at this critical period that Lord Curzon 
arrived in India (1898) as the new Viceroy. He was totally out 
of sympathy with the Indian aspiration and had scant respect 
for the Congress. In 1900 he wrote: “In my belief Congress is 
tottering to its fall and one of my great ambitions while in 
India is to assist it to a peaceful demise.” He took recourse to 
an autocratic and repressive policy to curb the growing trend of 
dynamic nationalism. The Municipality Act (1899) imposed 
restrictions on the power of the elected Commissioners of the 
Calcutta Municipality, It was followed by the Indian 
Universities Act (1904) which sought to cripple the growth of 
nationalistic trends by bringing the Universities under greater 
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Government control. The Indian nationalists were in no mood 
to bow before such reactionary measures. A country-wide agita- 
tion against the Act of 1904 was started. The Dawn Society, 
founded in 1902, roused patriotic feelings among the youths. 
Papers like Dawn and New India helped to spread extremist ideas 
in Bengal. 

Lord Curzon, now bent on crushing the Congress and with it 
the Indian national aspirations, played his trump card. His first 
plan of operation was to crush the nationalist solidarity in Bengal. 
For some time a partition of Bengal on grounds of administrative 
necessity was being considered. To this was now added the pros- 
pect of exploiting the separatist feelings of the Muslims. This 
would be a lethal blow to the nationalist cause. Curzon equated 
the Congress with Calcutta leaders and viewed the metropolis as 
“the centre of successful intrigue”. Undoubtedly, he was “more 
actuated by political motives than by mere administrative ex- 
pediency.” Curzon himself wrote, “Bengal united is a power.” 
He intended to break that power. The importance of Calcutta 
had to be decreased. As another high official of that time said, 
“Bengal divided will pull in different ways.” Prompted by these 
considerations Lord Curzon proceeded to give effect to his plan 
of partition of Bengal. It was decided to separate the divisions 
of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi from the Province. These 
were to be joined to Assam, and a new Province called East 
Bengal and Assam was to be formed with Dacca as its capital. 


CHAPTER IV 


SWADESHI AND SWARAJ 


The Swadeshi Movement 


The partition of Bengal was a sore challenge to the Bengali 
nationalists. It unleashed a popular movement unprecedented 
in spontaneity and far-reaching in consequence, The rumour of 
the proposed plan of partition had been widespread for some 
time past. The plan was first made known in December 1908 
and it at once set on foot a vigorous agitation mainly on 
Moderate lines. Between December 1908 and July 1905 the plan 

‚ came to be opposed by all sections of the people and the press. 
Numerous public meetings were organized opposing partition 
and hundreds of petitions were sent to local authorities, Bengal 
Government, Government of India and to the Secretary of 
State. From its very inception the leaders of the anti-partition 
movement were anxious to secure the cooperation of all classes 
of people and signature campaign was carried on at melas and 
religious festivals. 

In its initial stage the plan of campaign did not include 
cither boycott or swadeshi. The emphasis was on building up 
an unassailable case against the Government decision which 
appeared palpably unjust and unwise. But in spite of all efforts 
the partition came as a rude shock and eye-opener to patriotic 

' Bengalis or indeed, Indians. It exposed the limitations of the 
policy of prayer and petition on which Bipinchandra Pal wrote, 
“If anything could prove the utter futility of our so-called 
methods of constitutional political agitation, the history of the 
agitation against the proposal to partition Bengal has done it.” 

The announcement of July 1905, set off a mighty upsurge 
which brought in people and political leaders of all shades of 
opinion together. It provided “clements of unity” and inspired 
one and all in one way or another, for some time at least, to sup- 
port economic Swadeshi and national education to foster the 
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spirit of self-reliance. Krishnakumar Mitra in his Sanjibani urged 
his countrymen to boycott foreign goods and to take a solemn vow 
to use Swadeshi goods only. These patriotic proposals found 
warm and ready response and Rabindranath reaffirmed the 
peoples’ unity and unflinching determination in the Banga- 
darshan. Numerous protest mectings were held including a 
huge one at the Calcutta Town Hall on August 7, 1905, indicat- 
ing the depth and trend of public opinion in Bengal. 

The student community joined the anti-partition movement 
with great enthusiasm. ‘Bande Mataram’ was taken up as the 
soul-stirring slogan. Students’ patriotism knew no bounds. 
Surendranath writes: “It was the fervour of the students that 
communicated itself to the whole community and inspired it 
with an impulse the like of which had never been felt before.” 
The ‘Boycott’ and ‘Swadeshi’ ideas were fostered and popularis- 
ed by the vernacular newspapers and journals. This new spirit 
of resurgent patriotism found reflection in contemporary litera- 
ture. The soulful songs and poems of Rabindranath composed 
in this time, instilled into the people a burning patriotic zeal 
and a lofty sense of idealism. Tagore was the poet of new 
nationalism. The songs that he turned out on the occasion stirred 
the whole nation. Ramsay Macdonald, visiting Bengal during 
this period, wrote that Bengal was creating India “by song 
and worship”. Ezra Pound wrote that Rabindranath “has sung 
Bengal into a nation.” The plays and songs of Dwijendralal 
Roy, Rajanikanta Sen and others, all permeated by a deep 
nationalist sentiment, helped increase the ardent, emotional 
faith in the country’s future and unity. 

A considerable section of the Muslim community led by 
men like Abdul Rasul, Guznavi and Liaquat Hussain pledged 
their support to the Swadeshi ideas. But though the Swadeshi 
movement succeeded in drawing a large number of Muslims 
within its fold the Muslim masses in general remained unres- 
ропвіуе or indifferent to the main currents and directional 
trends of Indian nationalism. They had viewed with suspicion 
and some apprehension the Extremists’ action of recalling the 
past glories of Hindu India by holding the Shivaji and Ganapati 
festivals. Some Muslims of East Bengal, led by Nawab Sali- 
mullah of Dacca, welcomed the partition in the hope of gain- 
ing preference and some tangible advantages in the new 
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province. However, the Swadeshi movement began to find a 
large measure of sympathy and support all over India. 

In Bengal the Swadeshi and Boycott ideas evoked response 
from all sections and classes of people. Popular enthusiasm was 
indeed unprecedented. | Organizations like the Brati Samiti, 
Bande Mataram, Sanatan Sampradaya ctc. were formed to 
promote and propagate Swadeshi ideas. Older organizations 
such as the Dawn Society had already been very active in 
popularising the new nationalist spirit. 

The date of partition, October 16, 1905, was observed, on 
the suggestion of Rabindranath, as the Rakhi Bandhan Day. 
“The observance signified “the indissoluble brotherhood between 
East Bengal and West Bengal men, between rich апа low, 
between Christians, Mohamedans and Hindus born of the 
soil.” “The Rakhi ceremony”, Rabindranath wrote, “will 
indicate that no monarch’s sword, however powerful, can 


cut asunder the bond of union implanted by Providence amongst - 


people forming one and the same race.” On the suggestion of 
Ramendrasundar Trivedi the people refrained from cooking on 
‘the day the partition came into force, An elaborate ritual per- 
formed by every family included a vow of Swadeshi and firm 
determination to foster the spirit of self-help in daily life. 
Shops and markets remained closed, vehicular traffic ceased 
and life came to a standstill. Processions were taken out and 
people tied Rakhi on each other's wrists. A mammoth public 
meeting was held in the evening. Anandamohan Bose presided 
over the meeting and laid the foundation of the Federation Hall. 
‘This building was to be “the mark and symbol of their indivi- 
sible union.” After the meeting a huge procession was taken 
out to the north of the city and there another meeting was held 
where a large sum of money was raised for the successful 
operation of the Swadeshi movement. Thus was started the 
historic Swadeshi movement, unique in the history of Indian 
nationalism. Started with an intense emotional resistance 
against an alien government's unwise, offensive administrative 
measure, the movement soon transcended its rather limited and 
immediate objective. It was transformed into a mighty upsurge 
with singular effects on the course of the Indian national 


struggle. 
The Boycott and Swadeshi programmes were interlinked. 


' 
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The success of the former depended on the success of efforts in 
building up home industries. As aptly remarked by К. С. 
Majumdar, “The Boycott was the negative, the Swadeshi the 
positive, aspect of the same idea.” Boycott had two-fold 
implications. Materially, it was to be used as а pressure on 
Manchester which would react on the Government of India. 
Spiritually, Boycott was hoped to dispel maya or illusion of 
British power and it would be a needed sacrifice for Swaraj. 
Tilak described Swadeshi movement as “the Yoga of bahiskar’, 
a religious ritual of self-punishment. To Surendranath it was 
in spirit “a protectionist movement”, which was expected to 
usher in “a new era of material prosperity” for the masses. The 
cult of Swadeshi was “a protest against the conspiracy of modern 
trade.” The Swadeshi spirit inspired J. N. Tata who founded 
the Tata Iron and Steel. Prafulla Chandra Ray set up the Bengal 
Chemicals Factory. Both Tilak and Lajpat Rai viewed the move- 
Ment as a training in self-help, determination and sacrifices. It 
was a powerful instrument of “political agitation.” The ideas of 
Boycott and Swadeshi were not new. Their origin could be traced 
to as сапу as 1849 when Gopalrao Deshmukh of Poona advocated 
it. Later it became a major theme of the Hindu Mela. The 
Extremists only “enlarged upon these ideas quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively.” The two ideas became instruments of national 
agitation and effectively conveyed the new spirit of self-help. 
Textile mills, national banks, hosiery, tobacco and soap factories, 
tanneries, chemical works, insurance companies etc., were set up 
to emphasise the positive aspect of the Swadeshi programme. 
j Swadeshi stores were opened. Swayed by patriotism, people 
n preferred coarser and dearer Swadeshi goods to finer and cheaper 
foreign commodities. Groups of volunteers worked untiringly 
to supply the goods from door to door. Surendranath Banerjea, 
Bipinchandra Pal, Aswinikumar Datta, Aurobindo Ghose and 
others sought to make the moyement as broadbased as possible. 
Various samitis, newspapers and journals popularised the move- 
ment, Public meetings and processions, picketing, bonfire of 
foreign goods, patriotic songs and fiery speeches kept the spirit 
of nationalism living and burning at white heat. 
The Swadeshi movement was now assuming the unmis- 
takable character of a national struggle for freedom. “The 
question was no longer the boycott of British goods but of 
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british rule.” The Government sought to crush the movement 
by repressive measures. On October 10, 1905 R. W. Carlyle, 
the officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
sent a secret circular to the District Magistrates and Collectors 
instructing them to take stern measures so that. the students 
might not join the agitation. They were asked to urge the 
authorities of all educational institutions within their jurisdic- 
tion to take suitable steps for that purpose. Similar other circu- 
lars were issued including one by P. C. Lyon, the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of East Bengal and Assam. The Govern- 
ment circulars, provocative as they „меге, raised а storm of 
protest. Out of this critical bitterness was born the idea of 
national education i.e, an education free from Government con- 
trol or influence and truer to national tradition and requirement. 
The immediate and aggressive reply to the Government policy 
of repression was the setting-up of an Anti-Circular Society. 
Its object was to rally the students through processions, picket- 
ing, collection of funds and creating an awareness by patriotic 
songs and speeches. It also sought to provide educational 
facilities to students expelled under Governmental orders or 
otherwise victimised. 


Possibly the earliest use of the term “national education” 
was made by Prasannakumar Tagore in connection with the 
Hindu College Pathsala in June 1839. The efforts to organize 
the Tattvabodhini Pathsala (1840) and the Hindu Hitarthi 
Vidyalaya (1846) also indicated a desire for a system of education 
that was totally free from any extraneous influence or control. 
The idea was further developed in the writings and teachings 
of Rajnarayan Bose, Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Gooroodas 
Banerjee and Rabindranath Tagore. But the real credit for 
organizing and popularising national education belongs to Satish 
chandra Mukherjee and his Dawn Society. The scheme for 
National Council of Education was indebted to a letter from 
Sir George Birdwood, known for his valuable census of Indian 
crafts and industries, to the editor of the Dawn in 1898. Bird- 
wood wrote that while India must look to the West for scientific 
culture, she must never surrender her spiritual culture. 
Satishchandra Mukherjee, the editor of the Dawn, began to 
develop the idea and sought the introduction of such а sys- 
tem of education which besides causing intellectual development 
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of the student would build his spiritual stature. The object 
of English education in India was narrow, being mere political 
and administrative. It only created a large number of ambitious 
job-seekers. Rabindranath Tagore had also criticized the short- 
comings of the prevalent system of education, its contents and 
objectives in his Sikshar Herfer. 

The Indian Universities Act (1904) exposed the limitations 
and the danger of an education which was entirely controlled 
by an alien government. All this helped popularise the cause 
of national education. The Swadeshi upsurge, the Government 
Circulars and the resulting Anti-Circular Society made the 
foundation of the National Council of Education inevitable. 
Many patriotic Bengalis began to regard the Calcutta University 
as Goldighir Golamkhana. Moves had already been made in 
the direction of national education. The Bhagabat Chatuspathi 
(1895) of Satishchandra Mukherjee, the Dawn Society’s weekly 
seminars and classes, Brahmobandhab Upadhyay’s Saraswat 
Ayatan (August, 1902) and Tagore’s Brahmacharya Ashram at 
Bolpur (1901) had heralded the birth of national education. 
Another forerunner of the National Council of Education was 
the Association for Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education (March 1904) founded on the initiative of Jogendra- 
chandra Ghosh. The Association raised funds for scholarships 
to enable Indian students to go abroad and for a central labora- 
tory to help the private colleges in Calcutta. 

In a protest meeting held on November 5, 1905, and ad- 
dressed by Rabindranath, Satishchandra Mukherjee, Hirendranath 
Datta and other leaders, the idea of national education took 
а more concrete shape. Subodhchandra Mallik made an 
exemplary gift of a lakh of rupees and it was followed by another 
princely donation by the zamindars of Mymensingh. The 
grateful people bestowed on Subodhchandra Mallik the title of 
Raja as a token of their respect and affection which remained 
‘a unique example in the history of the freedom movement. 
Tt was not long afterwards that the National Council of Edu- 
cation (Jatiya Siksha Parishad) was formally inaugurated on 
August 14, 1906. Under the aegis of the National Council of 
Education a number of National Schools were founded at vari- 
sous places. Taraknath Palit had set up the Society for the 
Promotion of Technical Education which founded the Bengal 
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"Technical Institute. But most of these schools and institutions 
failed to flourish or even survive in the absence of any real 
scope or opportunity for their students in view of the Govern- 
ment’s avowed hostility to the programme of national education. 
Lack of resources was another major factor. The Jadavpur 
Engineering College, established by the National Council of 
Education, continued, however, to maintain a perilous but 
spirited existence. The transformation of this institution into 
the Jadavpur University in 1956 was a fitting finale, true tribute 
to the selfless service, idealism and devotion of its founders. 

Gradually the Swadeshi movement extended its influence 
outside Bengal. Ideas of swadeshi and national education 
found sympathetic response in Bombay, U.P., Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Madras, Bihar and other places. Tilak preached the 
cult of Boycott and Swadeshi with great enthusiasm in western 
India. There was a vigorous campaign against the use of 
foreign sugar in the Punjab. Chidambaram Pillai founded a 
Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company in Tuticorin. 

In spite of mounting Government repression and terror the 
movement continued unabated in Bengal. The people of the 
district of Barisal led by Aswinikumar Datta and inspired by 
the popular patriotic songs of Mukunda Das braved with fine 
courage arrests and assaults, lathi-charges and flogging. The 
same spirit was manifest in other parts of the province as well. 
A virtual reign of terror prevailed in East Bengal and Assam 
on which the Manchester Guardian commented: “It is doubt- 
ful if Russia can afford a parallel to this petty-fogging tyranny.” 
Indiscriminate and merciless police attack on a procession or- 
ganised by the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Barisal 
(April, 1906) profoundly shocked the people. It only precipi- 
tated the explosion of revolutionary tendencies. 

The chief exponents of the new nationalism or extremism, 
as it came to be called, were Tilak, Aurobindo and Lajpat Rai. 
In June 1906, Tilak came to Calcutta and the Shivaji festival 
was celebrated with great enthusiasm. The Birastami celebra- 
tions were organized to instil courage and strength into the 
younger minds. The Government axe of repression fell heavily 
on the vernacular press, particularly on the Bande Mataram 
edited by Aurobindo Ghose, the Yugantar edited by Bhupendra- 
nath Datta and the Sandhya of Brahmabandhab Upadhyay. 
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The last-named, charged with sedition, refused to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the court. He stated that he was in no 
way “accountable to the alien people who happen to rule over 
us and whose interest is, and must necessarily be, in the way of 
our true national development.” His premature death in the 
midst of the trial took away a most active mind and a remark- 
able personality of the age. 

A feature of the Swadeshi movement was the large number 
of industrial strikes that took place during this period. Among 
the important ones were the strike organised by the employees 
of Burn Iron Works (Howrah), of the Government of India 
Press, Bengal Government Press, Fort Gloster Jute-Mills, East 
Indian Railway, Calcutta Telegraph and some others, These 
strikes, originating in economic grievances but not altogether 
void of a “political tone”, were supported by the nationalists 
as these were directed against European managements. Bengali 
newspapers often viewed the strikes favourably and the indus- 
trial unrest was regarded as a contribution of the extremists. 
The Bande Mataram in an editorial (1907) welcomed national 
education, organization of volunteers and labour strikes as un- 
expected developments which proved the divine nature of the 
Swadeshi movement. 

The Swadeshi movement facilitated the growth of revolu- 
tionary tendencies and it also precipitated the final break be- 
tweet the Moderates and the Extremists. Restrictions on 
Meetings, imposition of collective fines, imprisonment of leaders 
and deterrent punishments failed to scotch the movement. The 
mighty upsurge caused by the partition did not subside even 
after the modification of the partition in 1911 unsettling a 
“settled fact’. The partition of Bengal only widened the gulf 
between the Government and the intellectuals and “provided the 
hammer to the Congress anvil to make the sparks of the new 
patriotism fly upward”, 

The anti-Partition agitation culminating in the Swadeshi 
Movement had its obvious limitations. The movement fell far 
short of its objective, an all-round industrial regeneration. The 
dream of national education hardly materialised. It took two 
more decades before complete independence was accepted by 
the nationalists, excepting the revolutionaries, as the goal of 
the freedom movement, The efforts to boycott foreign goods 
and promote Swadeshi industries left little permanent impres- 
sion on the national economy. Rural uplift and organization 
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and industrial unrest proved ephemeral. The bulk of the popu- 
lation, the peasantry, could not really be brought within the 
fold of the movement. The movement failed to achieve Hindu- 
Muslim unity and could not offer any powerful resistance to 
the communal riots which continued to remain a dark feature 
of Indian politics. The growing popularity of the Muslim 
League and the intensification of communalism unmistakably 
indicated a fundamental and serious flaw of the struggle for 
independence. Undoubtedly, a fair number of Muslims had 
joined the Swadeshi movement. But there is no denying of 
the fact that by and large the Muslim community stood aloof 
out of a fear of Hindu dominance which was steadily fanned 
by “mulla” propaganda and British policy. Sumit Sarkar has 
suggested that the main weakness of the Swadeshi moyement 
was its “inability to draw in the peasant masses and to bridge 
the gulf between the Hindu and Muslims”. The weakness has 
been attributed to the socio-economic “structural limitations” of 
the movement and its inherited “cultural tradition”. 

Notwithstanding its limitations the Swadeshi movement 
occupies a unique place in the history of the Indian national 
struggle for independence. The movement which had started 
with limited objectives eventually merged with the broader 
current of Indian national movement. As R. C. Majumdar 
observes, “it was the Swadeshi movement which brought national- 
ism from a realm of theory and sentiments into the field of practi- 
cal politics which leavened the life of India as a whole.” It was 
no longer a question of partitioned or united Bengal. The issue 
was “whether British rule itself was to endure in Bengal or, for_ 
the matter of that, anywhere in India.” Sumit Sarkar has 
pointed out that a remarkable feature of the Swadeshi move- 
ment was the “simultaneous presence in it, at least in germ, of 
so many of the tendencies and forces which went on shaping the 
life of our people till 1947 and even beyond.” It anticipated 
“the techniques of Gandhian non-cooperation; volunteer organisa- 
tions or samitis; labour unions with an element of political guid- 
ance; the use of the religious medium to overcome the barrier 
between the elite and the masses, and its unforeseen consequences 
in the sharpening of Hindu-Muslim tensions; the cult of the 
bomb...” 

The Swadeshi movement was “not merely an economic or 
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a political movement,” but, according to Surendranath Вапегјеа» 
“ап all-comprehensive movement co-extensive with the entire 
circle of our national life.” Even Gokhale, the Moderate leader, 
who disapproved of the Boycott programme as radical, regarded. 
the movement as “a landmark in the history of national progress.” 
He admitted that it “helped to draw closer all parts of the country 
in sympathy and aspiration.” Mahatma Gandhi wrote that 
the real awakening of India “took place after the Partition of 
Bengal. After the Partition, people saw that petitions must be 
backed up by force, and that they must be capable of suffering.” 
Before 1905, politics was confined to the upper strata. “The 
nationalist movement in Bengal from 1906 onwards had for the 
first-time shaken this up and infused a new life in the Bengali 
lower middle-class and to a small extent even the masses.” The 
above appraisal of Jawaharlal Nehru gives an insight into one 
of the salient features of the Swadeshi movement. 

The general impact of the movement on the life and thought 
in Bengal was remarkable in many ways. The Swadeshi upsurge 
produced a rich harvest in the field of Bengali literature. It 
stimulated interest in literary history and folk traditions. It 
gave incentive to scientific studies and created interest in classical 
Indian music and painting. In view of the all pervasive influence 
of the Swadeshi movement it has justly been remarked that 
“No other phase of our national movement can boast of a cul- 
tural accompaniment as rich as Swadeshi.” 


The Split in the Congress : Morley-Minto Reforms 


The Congress, as has been noted above, was already divided 
into two groups—the Moderates and the Extremists. The 
Swadeshi movement precipitated the crisis in the Congress and 
underlined the split between the two sections. The movement 
encouraged the growth of a radical trend both inside and out- 
side the Congress. The extremism of Tilak caught the imagina- 
tion of the younger generation. Of this period Nehru writes 
in his Autobiography: “From 1907 onwards for several years 
India was seething with unrest and troubles. For the first time 

“since the Revolt of 1857 India was showing fight and not sub- 
mitting tamely to foreign rule. News of Tilak’s activities and 
“his conviction, of Aurobindo Ghose and the way the masses of 
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Bengal were taking the Swadeshi and boycott pledge stirred all 
of us Indians in England. Almost without an exception we were 
Tilakites or Extremists, as the new party was called in India.” 

Even many Moderates in the Congress were disillusioned 
about the much-eulogised British sense of justice and started 
leaning towards extremism. But the Moderates, in general, did 
not fully approve of the Boycott and National Education pro- 
grammes, The Congress objective, as defined in 1905, was 
“Colonial form of self-government.” Gokhale, in his presidential 
address, described the partition of Bengal as “a complete illustra- 
tion of the worst features of present system of bureaucratic rule”. 
But he made a distinction between Swadeshi and Boycott. 
Swadeshi to him was an economic movement for the develop- 
ment of the “country’s productive capacity.” But Boycott, he 
believed, was a weapon reserved for only extreme occasions. 
Though a compromise resolution was adopted in the Banaras 
Congress (1905) it was not clearly stated whether the Congress 
approved of Boycott. In 1906 Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress 
President, went a step further when he defined it as “self-govern- 
ment or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies.” 
But the term Swaraj was far from clearly defined. To the 
Moderates, it implied self-government. To the Extremists, it 
meant complete autonomy free from alien rule. Aruobindo . 
Ghose, one of the chief exponents of extremism, said, “Politi- 
cal freedom is the life-breath of a nation.” He emphasised the 
doctrine of passive resistance as ап effective weapon in the 
struggle against foreign rule. “The method of passive resistor”, 
he explained, “is to abstain from doing something by which 
he would be helping the Government.” The programme of 
Boycott was explained by him as “refusal of cooperation in the 
industrial exploitation of our country, in education, in govern- 
ment, in judicial administration, in the details of official inter- 
course.” 

The Moderates totally disagreed with the Extremist doc- 
trines of passive resistance and political freedom. They viewed 
these ideas as harmful and impractical. Gokhale went so far 
as to say that “only mad men outside lunatic asylums could 
think or talk of independence.” The Moderates firmly believed 
that there was no alternative to British rule for a long time 
to come and constitutional agitation was the most suitable and’ 
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effective form of continuing the national movement. Un- 
doubtedly, there was much logic in the Moderate arguments. 
Аз one scholar writes, “it is difficult not to feel that the Moder- 
ates were right at the time, as Tilak was partly right for the 
future.” But extremist ideas forged ahead owing to the inspir- 
ing leadership of Tilak, Aurobindo, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bipin- 
chandra Pal, Khaparde and others and the feelings and hopes 
raised by the Swadeshi movement. 

The breach between the Moderates and the Extremists was 
in the meantime widening. The indications of an impending 
showdown were evident in the Congress sessions of 1905 and 
1906. The expected clash took place in the historic Surat 
Session of 1907. Against the wishes of the Extremists, who pre- 
ferred Lajpat Rai, Rash Behari Ghosh was chosen as president. 
The issues on which the split came sharp were the resolutions on 
Self-Government, Boycott and National Education, The session 
practically ended in pandemonium with the Congress organiza- 
tion in the hands of the Moderates and the abrupt secession of 
the Extremists from the body. 

The Moderates pinned their hopes on British rule “which 
alone could secure to the country the peace and order which 
were necessary for slowly evolving a nation out of the hetero- 
geneous elements of which India was composed and for ensuring 
to it a steady advance in different directions.” The President- 
elect of the Surat Congress had emphasised this in his speech, 
and had clearly said that if the Extremists did not approve of 
‘constitutional methods of agitation and were unable to work 
‘harmoniously with the old leadership they had no place in the 
Congress. “Secession” was the only course open to them. Conti- 
nuance of British rule was, according to the Moderates, neces- 
sary for the best interests of the people. 

The Moderates’ firm faith in the British sense of justice 
апа in the efficiency of the British rule have been attributed to 
the appointment of John Morley as the Secretary of State for 
India and Lord Minto as Viceroy. The increasing feeling of 
-despondency coupled with manifestation of revolutionary trends 
called for immediate remedial measures in the form of constitu- 
tional reforms. It was evident that a mere policy of repression 
would not ease the mounting tension heading for a crisis. The 
new Viceroy Lord Minto contemplated a more “sympathetic” 
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and “just” policy and he did not wish to underrate the Indian 
National Congress like his predecessor Curzon. But he also felt 
that the Congress was being dangerously dominated by the 
Bengalis. Minto was averse to the importation of Western 
political institutions into India. He only envisaged one Indian 
member in the Executive Council, a Council of Native Princes 
and a Council of Landowners and influential people. 

John Morley, described as “a Philosophical. Radical”, did 
not have any special interest in Indian affairs. He attributed 
the causes of Indian unrest to the Indians’ aversion for racial 
domination. He believed that by offering membership of the 
Council to Indians he would be able to show that in the eyes 
of the Home Government the Indians were eminently qualified 
in discharging responsible legislative functions. He did not 
think that further repressive measures including more stringent 
restrictions on the press and deportation of revolutionary leaders 
for suspected revolutionary activities would meet the nationalist 
challenge in India. Yet, Morley yielded to the Government of 
India’s general policy of repression. He, too, expressed the view 
that for a long time to come India would be “the theatre of 
absolute and personal government.” He had several meetings 
in London with the Moderate leader Gokhale whom Morley 
candidly told that to ask for . colonial self-government was 
simply “to cry for the moon.” At the same time Morley felt 
that unless the Congress demands were at least partially met 
these would assume more serious proportions. - He was aware 
of the, separatist feeling of the Muslims and he was eagerly 
looking forward to a detente with them. In August 1906, the 
Aga Khan led a Muslim. delegation to Lord Minto to plead for 
separate Muslim electorate in the coming constitutional reforms- 
In 1906, on the initiative of Nawab Salimullah was founded the 
Muslim League to remove the need of a political organization for 
the Muslims. The Moderate-Extremist split and the growing 
popularity of the Extremists also worried Morley who was anxious 
to do something “in the Moderate direction” to “draw the teeth 
of the Extremists”: The ascendancy of the Extremist leaders like 
Tilak and Bipinchandra Pal worried the Viceroy as well. Thus 
the Indian political situation and the considerations mentioned. 
above prompted the British Government ‘to “rally” the 


Moderates by granting reforms. At the same time effort was 
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made to placate the Muslims by conceding the demand for 
‘separate clectortes’ and ‘weightage.’ 

The new policy was proclaimed in the form of Morley-Minto 
Reforms (1909) which came into force as the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909. This was “a practical attempt to control and 
canalise the now fast-flowing current of Indian nationalism.” Its 
purpose was to associate “gradually but safely” more and more 
Indians with the Indian administration and, at the same time, 
to maintain “Imperial supremacy.” The main Provisions of the 
Act of 1909 included appointment of an Indian member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council as well as of the Provincial 
Executive Councils. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (later Lord 
Sinha of Raipur) was the first Indian Member of the Governor- 
General's Council. The number of members of the Imperial 
and the Provincial Legislative Councils was increased. The Exe- 
cutive Councils of Bombay and Madras were enlarged and the 
Act of 1909 provided for the establishment of similar Councils in 
provinces ruled by Lieutenant-Governors. The principle of elec- 
tion was introduced in the constitution of these bodies. But an 
official majority was retained at the Centre. In the Provincial 
Legislatures the non-official members had the majority but the 
nominated members usually voted with the official members. The 
constitutional reforms had serious limitations. The elected mem- 
bers were elected by a very narrow electorate. The powers of 
the Legislature were very restricted. Many important issues of 
public interest such as the Army, Foreign Relations, Native 
States, etc, could not be debated. The Act of 1909 conceded 
the Muslim demand for Separate representation by members 
chosen by a Muslim electorate. Thus the principle of communal 
representation was introduced, 

Though the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 are regarded as 
an important landmark in the history of constitutional changes 
in India, they failed to satisfy both the Moderates and the 
Extremists. The former were at first jubilant, but the jubilation 
was rather shortlived as the ‘Divide and Rule’ policy behind the 
reforms became quite evident even to casual observers among 
them. The new Act was undoubtedly an advancement on the 
past one, but at the back of it loomed up the “shadow of 
Pakistan”. Morley had turned into an advocate of the two- 
nation theory when he said that the Hindu-Muslim difference 
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was not merely one of religious faith. “It is a difference in 
life, in tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as 
articles of belief that constitute a community.” The Lahore 
session of the Congress (1909) expressed its strong disapproval 
of the creation of separate electorate on the basis of religion. 
Gokhale, who had earlier pledged his support to Morley’s policy, 
considered the reforms unjust on similar grounds. Surendranath 
felt that the Reforms fell far short of the expectations of the 
Indians in regard to many matters of vital importance. He also 
criticized the Morley-Minto Reforms on the grounds of over- 
representation for Muslims. However, the Moderate leaders 
such as Gokhale, Rash Behari Ghose, К. С. Dutt and others have 
been criticized by some modern historians for their inability to 
recognize “the full implications of fragmentation of political life 
оп а communal basis”. It was in 1911 that the Congress Presi- 
dent Bishan Narayan Dar forcefully stated that while representa- 
tion to the Councils by a general electorate was a “unifying 
agency”, that by a separate clectorate was a “disintegrating 
agency”. А.С. Banerjee points out that more than any Congress 
leader it was the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1918) which 
firmly condemned communal representation and admitted that 
under the new system, introduced by the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
the development of the Muslim community as a whole on healthy 
lines had been impeded. 

It is important to note that the promoters of the Morley- 
Minto Reforms did not think in terms of democracy. Morley 
himself categorically stated, “If it could be said that this chapter 
of reforms led directly or necessarily to the establishment of а 
parliamentary system in India, I for one would have nothing 
at all to do with it.” Significantly, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report (1918) had to concede that the Morley-Minto Reforms 
could not justly be described “as embodying any new policy. The 
change was one of degree and not of kind.” But the “evolu- 
tionary” process was bound to lead to the raising of the ques- 
tion of responsible government. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909 failed to produce the 
desired results. Even many of the Moderates were drifting away 
from the Government. The new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, re- 
pealed the Partition of Bengal in December, 1911, with the hope 
that it would stem the tide of rising nationalism and restore 
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peace. Bihar and Orissa were separated from Bengal. Assam 
was made a separate province. The capital was transferred 
from Calcutta to Delhi. But a bomb attack on him a few days 
later put an end to any such hope. It revealed that the malady 
was far too deep-rooted and extensive to be cured so easily. 


War-Time Nationalism: Home Rule Movement: 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 


The Moderate victory in the Surat Session proved ephe- 
meral. Without the Extremists the Congress became more a 
party organization than a national body. The Extremists also 
found it difficult to set up an effective organization. Besides 
the Government repressive measures, the imprisonment of Tilak 
and the retirement of Aurobindo from politics (February 1910) 
affected the Extremists appreciably. 


During the First World War (1914-1918), Indians in general 
remained loyal and cooperative in return for which they expected 
fulfilment of the demand for Self-Government. On this Nehru 
writes: “There was little sympathy with the British in spite of 
loud professions of loyalty. Moderate and Extremist alike learnt 
with satisfaction of German victories. ‘There was no love for 
Germany of course, only the desire to see our own rulers 
humbled.” Nationalism all over the Asiatic world had made 
tremendous progress during the last few years. The success of 
Japan over Russia (1905), the Young Turk Movement (1908), 
the Persian Movement (1909) and the Chinese Revolution (1911) 
had deeply impressed the Indian nationalists. These had made 
them impatient with the British rule. “The older nationalists 
had been hoping for the freedom of their children or their 
children’s children—the younger ones were hoping now to live 
to be free themselves.” 


Tilak, after his release in June, 1914, was keen on Moderate- 
Extremist unity. The declaration of war against the Allies by 
Turkey brightened the Prospect of an alliance between the 
Muslim League and the Congress. Both the Congress and the 
League held their sessions at Lucknow in 1916. Here an alliance 
was concluded between the two parties which became famous as 
the Lucknow Pact. The nationalists among the Muslim leaders 
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were feeling the necessity of cooperation with the Congress. 
There were indications of the growth of a broader political out- 
look in the Muslim League. Tilak also realized that Hindu- 
Muslim unity would strengthen the national movement. By 
this Pact the League demand for ‘separate electorates’ was 
accepted by the Congress. A joint scheme of constitutional 
advance on the basis of Dominion Status was adopted. It was 
no doubt a Congress “surrender to Moslems”, but the sight of 
the League and the Congress marching together for a common 
cause raised big expectations among the nationalists. The 
Muslim League, though prompted by their concern for Turkey 
and the Caliphate, had nevertheless, to some extent, overcome 
the fears deeply planted by the Aligarh Movement. In that 
respect the Pact was “a triumph for Indian nationalism”, though 
it ultimately failed to stand the test of time. Its failure was 
mainly because the Pact was essentially a political understanding 
between the educated and rich sections of the two communities. 
It did not climinate the concept of separate political existence 
of the two communities. It failed to encourage the growth of 
secularism. 

The Lucknow Session of the Congress also saw the re-union 
of the two parties—the Moderates and the Extremists. It was 
made possible largely owing to the initiative of Mrs. Annie 
Besant and the keenness of Tilak. At the suggestion of Mrs. 
Besant the Bombay Congress (1915) had opened the Congress 
door to the Extremists. Tilak wished’ to make the Congress 
“more progressive, more militant, more active.” The re-union, 
however, was of doubtful value and it was soon wrecked on the 
issue of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The Moderates were 
losing their hold on the nationalist politics. The death of 
Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta in 1915 had weakened the 
party. Tilak was now looked upon as the leader of the national 
struggle and the new Home Rule Movement caught the imagi- 
nation of the people. 


The Home Rule Movement 

Mrs. Besant, the celebrated leader of the Theosophic move- 
ment and known for her social and educational activities, joined 
the national movement in 1914. She sought to rouse public 
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opinion in England in favour of the Indian demand for self- 

government. She founded a Home Rule League in September, 

1915, with the object of demanding “Home Rule for India.” 

The Home Rule League was not welcomed by the Moderates. 

They thought that its programme overlapped the Congress ob- 

jective and would weaken the Congress. Branches of the Home 
Rule League were founded in Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Kanpur and other places. Mrs, Besant worked untiringly to 
popularise the idea of Home Rule among the masses through 
personal contact and the two organs New India and Common 
Weal. 

Another great protagonist of the Home Rule idea was Tilak. 
On his initiative was founded the Indian Home Rule League in 
April, 1916. Its object was “to attain Home Rule or Self-Govern- 
ment within the British Empire by all constitutional means and 
to educate and organize public opinion in the country towards 
the attainment of the same.” Through his writings and speeches 
he raised public support for the scheme of Swaraj. His intense 
patriotism, selfless service to the cause of nationalism and bold 
leadership earned for Tilak the affectionate honorific Loka- 
тапуа. 

The two Home Rule Leagues of Mrs. Besant and Tilak 
worked in close co-operation. The movement made rapid pro- 
gress and created great public enthusiasm. The First World War 
had caused much economic hardship. Heavy taxes, inflation, 
increasing miseries for the poorer classes of the people were con- 
ducive to the growth of political discontent, This caused the 
Government serious concern and it took measures to check its 
progress. Mrs. Besant was interned which evoked popular re- 
sentment. It only helped to excite the intelligentsia and vitalise 
the Home Rule Movement. The Home Rule Leagues pressed for 
а demand that had no chance of immediate realisation, Thus 
the movement had an inherent weakness and its failure was in- 
evitable, Yet, the achievements of the Home Rule Movement 
were not insignificant. The Government promise of progress 
towards Self-Government may partly be ascribed to the Home 

` Rule agitation. The agitation gave the demand for Swaraj a 
National character. However, there were regional variations in 
the nature and strength of the Home Rule Movement. It was 
most powerful in Maharashtra and Karnataka—strongholds of 
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Tilak. Mrs. Besant’s League had followers in the city of Bombay 
and in Gujarat, Sind, United Provinces, Bihar etc. In Madras 
also Mrs, Besant’s League had many supporters. The Home Rule 
Movement underlined the „necessity of national organization at 
local level. It has been pointed out by Н. F. Owen that the 
League’s “channels of communications” proved very useful in 
future mass movements, The Home Rule Movement “imparted 
a sense of impatience to the national movement as a whole”, and 
precipitated the demand for independence. The impact of Annie 
Besant and the Home Rule Movement was evident in her election 
as the Congress President in 1917. Her internment by the 
Madras Government (June 1917) caused nation-wide indignation. 
Even political leaders who had kept away from the Home Rule 
Movement joined the chorus of protest and lent their support to 
the movement. They included М. A. Jinnah, Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Motilal Nehru, С. ү. Chintamani, С. К. Das and many 
others. In a letter of protest to Viceroy Chelmsford, Gandhiji 
described her internment order as “a big blunder”. He expressed 
his own disapproval of Mrs. Besant’s methods of political propa- 
ganda but at the same time added that no one could deny her 
“great sacrifice and love for India or desire to be strictly consti- 
tutional.” ‚In а recent study of Annie Besant, Raj Kumar has 
shown that her activities made the British public and Parliament 
alive to the rising Indian aspirations. The Home Rule Movement 
effectively launched a campaign against the rigid, unimaginative 
bureaucracy and rallied forces on the Indian side. A change was 
brought about in the political climate of the nation. 


Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 


The inadequacy of the Morley-Minto Reforms had become 
apparent by 1915. Even the Moderates were too displeased with 
the Government policy and action. The Congress and the 
Muslim League, after the Lucknow Pact (1916), were considering 
the question of adopting Passive Resistance for achieving politi- 
cal objectives which made the Government much concerned, parti- 
cularly as the British then were wholly preoccupied with the 
First World War. The public opinion in England was also 
running in favour of adopting a new and more liberal policy to 


the Indian problem. Several suggestions regarding constitutional 
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reforms had been made by Indians, These included a scheme 
prepared by Gokhale in 1915 which came to be known as his 
‘Political Testament’, a set of proposals drafted by nineteen 
elected members of the Governor-General’s Legislative Council, 
and a plan for a “commonwealth” of India prepared by the 
‘Madras Parliament—a society connected with Annie Besant’s 
Home Rule League. The Congress-Muslim League resolution 
(1916) demanded that the British Government should confer self- 
government on India as soon as possible and “India should be 
lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an equal 
partner in the Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions.” 

The British Government had to take cognizance of the 
growing demand for constitutional reforms and the changing 
Situation in India. The British response was first evident in an 
announcement made on August 20, 1917 by Edwin Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India. He said, “The policy of His 
Majesty’s Government with which the Government of India are 
in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire”. Montagu came to India to ascertain 
public opinion and discuss the practical aspects of the policy 
enunciated. Lord Chelmsford had succeeded Hardinge as Viceroy 
in April 1916. The outcome of the discussions was the famous 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(April 22, 1918). The substance of the recommendations were 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1919 which came 
into force in 1921, 

The main features of the recommendations were Dyarchy 
and devolution of power by the Home Government to the Gov- 
ernment of India and by the latter to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Report formally pronounced Responsible Govern- 
ment as the goal for India. Dyarchy, a kind of double govern- 
ment, was to be introduced in the provinces. Important depart- 
ments such as finance, police, general administration, etc. were 
to be dealt with by the Governor and an Executive Council of 
two members, responsible only to the Government of India and 
Parliament. These important departments ог subjects were 
called “Reserved Subjects”. Less important departments, called 
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“Transferred Subjects”, were to be dealt with by Ministers chosen 
from the elected members of the Provincial Legislature. The 
Ministers would be responsible to the Legislative Council for the 
subjects placed under them. Other recommendations included 
addition of one more Indian to the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, enlargement of legislatures, extension of the franchise, 
separation of Central and Provincial budgets, etc, The Report 
laid stress on the necessity of rapid Indianization of the services. 
Separate electorates were provided for the Sikhs in the Punjab. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report mentioned “two dominat- 
ing conditions” which were impediments to progress. The first 
one was the immense poverty of the masses, and the second was 
a “series of cleavages—of religion, race, and caste” which were 
constant threats to India’s solidarity. The details of the 
proposals were essentially based on four formulae. The first was 
related to Local Self-Government. As far as possible there should 
be “complete popular control in local bodies” and freedom from 
outside control, The second was to give the provinces “the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, administrative, and 
financial.” The third formula was to make the Government of 
India “wholly responsible to Parliament”, keeping its authority in 
essential matters indisputable. Indian Legislative Council should 
be enlarged and given a more representative character. The 
fourth dealt with the authorities in England. Changes in India 
would require relaxation of their “superior control” over the 
Indian Government and the Provincial Governments. On the 
issue of separate or communal electorates the Report observed 
that these were “opposed to the teaching of history” and they 
perpetuated, class divisions, But it was necessary to maintain 
the existing system so far as the Muslims were concerned be- 
cause the decision taken in 1909 had been acquiesced in by the 
Hindus. through the Congress-Muslim League scheme. For 
other minorities, such as the Sikhs and the Europeans, nomina- 
tion was to be preferred. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report belied the great expecta- 
tions raised by the original announcement of Montagu. The 
new Act undoubtedly marked considerable progress in the process 
of constitutional development started in 1861. Still it fell far 
short of the demand and expectations of the Indian nationalists. 
Two of its most serious limitations were that the legislature had 
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virtually no control over the Governor-General and his Executive 
Council. But the Central Government was given extensive control 
over the provinces. Secondly, the franchise was strictly limited. 
The Report caused the final split in the Congress. The Moderates 
welcomed the Report and viewed it as a definite advancement to 
the realization of self-government. They were in favour of 
giving the reforms a trial and keen on co-operating with the 
Government in implementing the Act. Explaining the Moderate 
stand, Surendranath writes, “We accepted the Reforms for what 
they were worth. We knew their limitations. But in the exist- 
ing circumstances it seemed to us that the best thing we could 
do was to work them, to qualify for more and press for more. 
Here was ап .opportunity for peaceful, orderly and progressive 
realization of self-government.” But the Extremists were 
thoroughly disappointed with the Report and favoured its total 
Tejection. The Moderates had by now lost their hold on the 
Congress organization which was at the moment dominated by 
the Extremists led by Tilak. Even Montagu admitted: “The 
Congress is completely identified with Home Rule.” 


The Decline of the Moderates 


In a special session in Bombay (August, 1918) the Congress 
reiterated the demand for Self-Government and condemned the 
Report as inadequate, disappointing and unsatisfactory, It 
passed a number of resolutions proposing modifications. The 
Moderate leaders, in view of the known attitude of the Extre- 
mists who had a vast majority in the Congress, boycotted the 
session, Most of the Moderates leaving the Congress, later 
founded the Indian Liberal Federation, and came to be known 
as Liberals, 

Though the Moderates had won in the Surat session of 1907 
and maintained their hold on the Indian National Congress, their 
decline had started much earlier and their eclipse was virtually 
complete by 1919. In his study of Indian nationalism and the 
carly Congress, J. R. McLane has attributed the “arrested develop- 
ment” of the Congress before 1905 to the Congress leaders’ 
refusal to use Hindu culture “without which the movement lacked 
emotional intensity and an atmosphere congenial to most Hindus.” 
But the dilemma was that such a policy would have further 
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alarmed and alienated the Muslims. This led to increased 
Congress dependence on English political tradition and, conse- 
quently, a diminishing appeal to men without English education 
who formed the bulk of the population. Another feature of 
the early Congress leadership was the dominance of lawyers who, 
in turn, “were frequently linked through mercantile and landed 
patrons, as well as vakil clients to a broad spectrum of society.” 
In spite of their professed intention, the gulf between the western 
educated elite and the traditional elite as well as that between 
the former and the masses had not been effectively bridged by 
the Moderate leaders. The isolation from the people became 
more evident after 1905. McLane has argued that in their 
eagerness to make “rational intellectual analyses of India’s rela- 
tionship with British rulers”, the Congress leaders failed to appeal 
to the “emotional side of Indian patriotism.” They also failed 
to set up examples of putting the interests of the nation above 
self-interests. To most of them politics was usually “a secondary 
part-time activity”. “The Congress leaders suffered,” McLane 
writes, “from a disfunction between their individual economic 
situations and their intellectual understanding of the causes of 
Indian poverty.” 

The split in the Congress and the gradual decline of the 
Moderates, as we have discussed earlicr, were in any case in- 
evitable, As Tilak himself pointed out before the Surat split 
the division had “a specific relation to time.” “The Extremists. 
of today will be Moderates tomorrow, just as the Moderates of 
today were Extremists yesterday... the term Extremists is an 
expression of progress.” 

The political situation, national and international, during 
and after the First World War favoured the growth of extrem- 
ism. The Extremists’ hostility to the reforms was understandable. 
During the First World War nationalism had made rapid strides 
in India. The expectations of the Indian industrialists of indus- 
trial development and prosperity had not materialized, There 
was greater economic hardship for the common people. The 
course of international developments gave impetus to the growth 
of Indian nationalism. During the First World War the Western 
Powers like Britain, France and the United States had spoken elo- 
quently of democracy and the right of self-determination of all 
people. But the Versailles Settlement exposed the hollowness 
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of such pronouncement. The dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire led to the beginning of the Khilafat Movement. The 
Russian Revolution of 1917, the proclamation. of the Irish Re- 
public by the Sinn Fein party, the growth of Egyptian nationalism 
under the Nationalist Party of Zaghlul Pasha, the May Fourth 
Movement in China and other events in different parts of the 
world indicated the rising tide of nationalism. Thus, it was not 
easy for Indian nationalists, as Coupland admits, “to accept the 
‘claim of a foreign Parliament to decide whether and where and 
to what extent Indians had shown themselves fit for self-govern- 
ment.” Besides this was invovled the question of British sincerity 
and intentions. The Indian nationalists had their doubts which 
were soon confirmed by the notorious Rowlatt Bills and the 
atrocious incidents in the Punjab. 

In the meantime the Home Rule Movement had become 
More popular and powerful. The Government's refusal to give 
passports to a Home Rule delegation to England led by Tilak 
Caused much discontent and agitation. Ultimately, Tilak was 
allowed to leave for England in September, 1919, where he sought 
to popularise the Indian nationalist view points through meetings, 
speeches and conferences. 


Revolutionary Activities: The First Phase 


Revolutionary activities or ‘Terrorism’, as these were popu- 
larly known, constituted a very important aspect and trend of 
the Indian struggle for independence. Outside the broad sphere 
of the Congress politics a spirit of militant nationalism had been 
growing steadily. These militant nationalists had no faith in the 
apparently laborious and long path of constitutional agitations. 
‘These men, small is number but charged with fiery patriotism 
and bitter hatred for the foreign rule, thought of more direct 
and violent ways of ending the British rule in India. The 
‘Extremists’, notwithstanding their seriou differences with the 
‘Moderates’, did not contemplate India’s independence through 
anı armed uprising. But the revolutionaries were impatient to 
achieve freedom by Waging incessant armed struggle against 
British imperialism in India. Voicing this sentiment the 
Yugantar wrote (April 22, 1906) that the three hundred million 
people of India must raise their six hundred million hands to 
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fight the tyrannical British rule. The tradition of armed struggle 
had been built up by numerous uprisings (see р. 8) and the 
Revolt of 1857 had been a source of inspiration to the revolu- 
попаг1ез. 

‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century secret societies 
were formed in Bengal and Maharashtra. The young revolu- 
tionaries received inspiration from the writings and speeches of 
Tilak, Aurobindo, Bankimchandra, Swami Vivekananda and 
others. A number of secret societies formed in Bengal in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century did not have any ,concrete 
revolutionary plan or programme. But one of the earliest possible 
efforts was that of W. В. Phadke of Bombay. He founded a 
revolutionary society with the object of putting an end to the 
British rule in India by organizing an armed rebellion. The 
scheme failed and Phadke suffered terribly. But his name and 
efforts continued to serve as an inspiring example for future 
Indian revolutionaries. After a comparative period of lull, revo- 
lutionary activities revived partly owing to the influences of the 
Ganapati and Sivaji festivals organized by Tilak. The most not- 
able incident was the execution of the Chapekar brothers, 
Damodar and Balakrishna, in 1897 for murdering two notorious 
British officers in Poona. There were sporadic revolutionary acti- 
vities in. western and central India towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Notable among the revolutionary societies of 
the period was the Arya Bandhab Samaj with which Tilak was 
connected. Among other members of this association were P. 5. 
Khankhoje, Vrajachand Potdar and Jamnalal Bajaj. Efforts 
were made to set up branches of this revolutionary body. Within 
a short time the revolutionaries of Maharashtra established con- 
tact with Lala Lajpat Rai, Bhai Paramanand and others of the 
Punjab. They also got in touch with revolutionaries in other 
parts of India which accelerated their activities. In Bengal Srish 
Mitra (Habu), Bhujanga Dhar, Haridas Datta, Manabendranath 
Ray and others were engaged in propagating revolutionary ideas 
and programme. These included procurement of arms and 
munitions, military training for members of the revolutionary 
groups, secret meetings, circulation of revolutionary pamphlets, 
etc. The British Government sought to put an end to such acti- 
vities by starting conspiracy cases against suspected revolu- 
tionaries. One such was the Howrah Conspiracy Case in the 
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course of which the ‘Yugantar Revolutionary Group’ was first 
mentioned. > 

One of the earliest and most well-known secret societies in 
Bengal was the Anushilan Samity. Satishchandra Bose had а 
leading role in establishing this Samity. Another principal or- 
ganizer was Pramathanath Mitra, a barrister. The Anushilan 
Samity received active help and encouragement from Sister 
Nivedita, Swami Saradananda and Aurobindo Ghose, In 1902, 
secking to promote armed insurrection in Bengal, Aurobindo’s 
emissary Jatin Bandyopadhyay met Pramatha Mitra of the 
Anushilan Samity. Soon after, Aurobindo himself came to 
Calcutta and initiated at Midnapore a group of youngmen, in- 
cluding Hemchandra Kanungo and Satyen Bose into the revolu- 
tionary movement. The struggle of the French revolutionaries 
and the Italian nationalists served as models for the militant 
Indians. Sister Nivedita’s Kali the Mother profoundly influ- 
enced Aurobindo and partly inspired his Bhawani Mandir (1905) 
which glorified the worship of Bhawani, a manifestation of Sakti. 
Sister Nivedita (born Margaret E. Noble in 1867 in Ireland) was 
a discipie of Swami Vivekananda. Оп latter’s suggestion she 
came to India in 1898 and dedicated the remaining fourteen 
years of her life to the cause of India’s uplift and freedom. She 
was the source of inspiration to numerous Indian freedom 
fighters. А bitter critic of the oppressive British rule in India 
she wrote, “The British Empire is rotten to the core—corrupt in 
every direction, and tyrannical and mean.” She was under 
strict surveillance, her letters were opened by the police and 
her movements were watched for which she, at times, had to 
travel incognito. But nothing deterred her from inspiring and 
lending support to the revolutionary movement in India. Among 
others who were associated with the Anushilan Samity and re- 
volutionary activities were Barindrakumar Ghose (younger brother 
of Aurobindo), Surendranath Tagore, Sarala Devi and Jadugopal 
Mukhopadhyay. Sakraram Ganesh Deuskar was largely instru- 
mental in establishing close contact between the revolutionaries 
of Bengal and Maharashtra. A Marathi scholar, with proficiency 
in Bengali, Deuskar made significant contribution to the growth 
of national education in Bengal. 

An Anushilan Samity was founded in Dacca. It had about 
500 branches. Led by Pulinbihari Das the Dacca Anushilan 
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Sanity carried out revolutionary activities and propaganda with 
great zeal. Among its numerous well-known members, to men- 
tion only a few, were Trailokyanath Chakravarty (Maharaj), 
Makhanlal Sen and Nalinikanta Ghose. Its members were 
active in different areas of East Bengal, North Bengal, Chander- 
nagore and far-off places in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Central 

= Provinces, United Provinces, Poona, etc. Another revolutionary 
‘society in Bengal was the Afmannati Samity. Bipin Behari 
Ganguly was one of its prominent members. Later he joined the 
attempted armed uprising (1915) led by Bagha Jatin.. He also 
participated іп the Non-Co-operation, Civil Disobedience and 
Quit India movements. Hemchandra Ghose and Anukul Mukho- 
padhaya were two other celebrated revolutionaries of the period 
under review. 

The Swadeshi movement greatly helped the growth of revo- 
lutionaary tendencies. Moreover, contemporary current of world 
events had a telling effect on the young patriots. The defeat of 
the Italian Army at Adowa in 1894 at the hands of the Abys- 
sinians, the victory of Japan over mighty Russia (1904-1905), the 
Young Turk Movement etc., made the young militant Indians 
more emotional and impatient. On the state of feeling at the 
turn of the century Coupland writes, “Freedom as a far-off 
goal was no longer enough. They wanted it not only for their 
sons but for themselves. And it was not so much with the 
backward state of India that they felt impatient now: it was 
with the British Raj.” 

The Government axe of repression fell heavily on the verna- 
cular press which was giving expression to the growing im- 
patience with the British rule in India. The Sandhya of 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, the Bandemataram edited by Auro- 
bindo, the Yugantar edited by Bhupendranath Datta, the Wava- 
sakti etc., were the most well-known among the revolutionary 
papers and journals. Charged with sedition, Brahmabandhab 
refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court. He stated 
that he was in no way “accountable to the alien people who 
happen to rule over us and whose interest is, and must neces- 
sarily be, in the way of our true national development.” His 
premature death in the midst of the trial took away a most 
active mind and a remarkable personality. The intensification of 
the Swadeshi movement and the Government policy of terror 
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and repression led to outbreak of violence. Bombs were manu- 
factured and attempts on the lives of unpopular government 
officials became frequent. An attempt was made on the life 
of a hated vindictive judge named Kingsford by Khudiram 
Bose and Prafulla Chaki on April 30, 1908. Prafulla Chaki com- 
mitted suicide to evade arrest. Khudiram was tried and hanged. 
Both these teen-aged revolutionaries became household names in ў 
Bengal and were honoured among the first martyrs to the cause 
of freedom. A few days later the police searched and found a 
bomb factory in Maniktala, Calcutta, and arrested a large number 
of revolutionaries, Among them were Barindrakumar Ghose, 
Hemchandra Kanungo, Upendranath Banerjee, Ullaskar Datta, © 
Debabrata Bose, Kanailal Datta, Satyen Bose and others. The 
trial of these men became famous as the Alipore Bomb Case. In 
the course of the trial the approver, the Public Prosecutor and 
a police officer were assassinated. Most of the accused were con- 
victed and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment and trans- 
portation for life. _But Aurobindo was acquitted mainly owing 
to the brilliant pleading of his counsel Chitta Ranjan Das. 

Revolutionary activities in Bengal continued to increase. 
Besides the Anushilan Samity, the Government declared the 
Atmannati Samity, the Suhrid Samity and the Sadhana Samity 
of Mymensingh, the Swadesh Bandhab Samity of Barisal and the 
Brati Samity of Faridpur illegal. Yet, the number of violent 
incidents did not decline. The courage, determination and the 
self-sacrifice of the revolutionaries caused great alarm in official 
circles. 

Revolutionary activities showed a marked increase in Bihar, 
Orissa, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Madras and the Punjab. Not- 
able among the revolutionaries in the Punjab, during the period, 
were Ajit Singh; Amba Prasad, Lala Hardayal and Lajpat Rai. 
The latter, though actively connected with the Congress, had secret 
contact with the revolutionaries. The Government suspected that 
the Arya Samaj was encouraging the revolutionaries and their 
violent activities. But the Arya Samaj denied any such involve- 
ments, There was a spurt of violence in the Punjab in 1909. 
J. M. Chattopadhyay, Dinanath, Amirchand and other revolu- 
tionaries were very active during this period. The Swadeshi 
Movement in Bengal contributed to the growth of revolutionary 
ideas and activities in the Punjab and there were close contacts 
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between the revolutionaries of the two provinces. An increase 
in land-tax accentuated anti-Government feeling. The revolu- 
tionaries in the Punjab, such as J. M. Chattopadhyay, Dinanath, 
Abodhbehari and Bal Mukund, established contact with Rash 
Behari Bose who was then an employee of the Forest Research 
Institute in Dehra Dun. They started making elaborate pre- 
parations for an armed uprising. 

The foremost among the revolutionary associations in Maha- 
rashtra was the Abhinava Bharat set up in 1904. У. D. Savar- 
kar, later to become famous as a Hindu Mahasabha leader, was 
one of the most active and leading revolutionaries іп Maha- 
rashtra. The Abhinava Bharat did much to disseminate revolu- 
tionary ideas among the youth by emphasising on physical cul- 
ture which included sword and lathi plays, riding, swimming and 
mountain-climbing. The educational institutions provided good 
breeding ground for revolutionary ideas and activities. A member 
of the Abhinava Bharat, P. N. Bapat, was sent to Paris to learn 
the art of bomb-making from Russian revolutionaries. The 
Abhinava Bharat had close contact with other secret societies of 
western and central India. A plot to manufacture bombs was 
discovered by the police. This led to the Kolhapur Bomb Case 
in which the convicted revolutionaries had to suffer long terms 
of imprisonment. К. С. Khare and Karve in Maharashtra, 
Arjun Lal Sethi, Bharat Keshari Singh, Rao Gopal Singh in 
Rajasthan, Vanchi Aiyar, Nilakanta Brahmachari in Madras 
were some of the well-known revolutionaries of this period. 
Revolutionary activities had intensified in Bengal and in Decem- 
ber, 1909, several prominent Bengali leaders, including Aswini 
Kumar Datta and Krishna Kumar Mitra, were deported. The 
same year Tilak was sentenced to 6 years’ transportation which 
caused great excitement throughout the country. 

Revolutionary activities and propaganda were also conducted 
outside India in Indo-China, Singapore, Siam, Afghanistan, in the 
U.S. and in Germany. One of the pioneers among Indian revo- 
lutionaries abroad was Shyamji Krishnavarma. In 1905 he 
founded the Indian Home Rule Society in London and started 
the journal Indian Sociologist. He gathered round him a group 
of revolutionaries and the centre of their activities was the ‘Indian 
House’ founded by Shyamji in London. A close associate of 
Shyamji was Madam Cama. She continued propaganda in favour 
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of revolutionary activities and sought to organize protest move- 
ment against the deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 
Defending revolutionary activities she said, “Three years ago it 
was repugnant to me even to talk of violence as a subject of 
discussion; but owing to the heartlessness, the hypocrisy, the 
rascality of the Liberals, that feeling is gone. Why should we 
deplore the use of violence when our enemies drive us to it?” 
Savarkar, Lala Hardayal, Madanlal Dhingra and others were 
members of the revolutionary group in London. Dhingra 
assassinated Sir William Curzon-Wylie in London (July 1, 1909). 
Dhingra said in a statement at the time of his execution, “Poor 
in wealth and intellect a son like myself has nothing else to offer 
to the Mother but his own blood. .... The only lesson required 
in India at present is to learn how to die and the only way to 
teach it is by dying ourselves. Therefore, I die and glory in my 
martyrdom.” Raja Mahendra Protap and Sardar Singh Rana 
were two other prominent Indian revolutionaries abroad. The 
former set up in 1915 a provisional independent government of 
India in Kabul. 

In 1907 Taraknath Das and his associates formed in Cali- 
fornia the Indian Independence League. Its object was to spread 
revolutionary ideas among Indians living in the United States. 
Lala Hardayal was one of the active members of the League. 
In 1913 the Ghadar Party was founded in the United States with 
Indian workers and students, mostly Punjabis, with the object 
of overthrowing the British rule in India. The word ‘Ghadar’ 
means ‘Revolution’. The party’s organ, the Ghadar, became 
very popular. For some time the Ghadar movement was very 
active in the United States and drew public attention. But soon 
Hardayal, the principal leader of the movement, incurred the 
displeasure of the U. $. Government and had to escape from the 
United States. During the First World War the Ghadar Party 
established contact with revolutionaries in India and planned an 
armed revolt against the British. For this purpose large quanti- 
ties of foreign arms and munitions were unsuccessfully sought 
to be smuggled into India. In 1916, Chandrakanta Chakravarty, 
with promise of help from Germany, planned an uprising against 
British imperialism in Asia. However, the ambitious plan fizzled 
out. Group rivalries and personal animosities often undermined 

_ Indian; revolutionary ‘activities abroad. 
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A glorious episode of the attempted armed rebellion with 
arms and munitions imported from abroad was the martyrdom 
of Jatindranath Mukhopadhyay. The plot was unearthed by 
the police who raided the secret hideout of Jatindranath and his 
fellow revolutionaries on the bank of the Budibalam in Balasore, 
Orissa. Surrounded and outnumbered by the police forces 
Jatindranath and the handful of young revolutionaries put up 
heroic resistance before courting death (September 9, 1915). 
For his unique courage and fighting qualities Jatindranath 
earned the affectionate honorific of Bagha (Tiger) Jatin. 

Rash Behari Bose was another well-known revolutionary’ of 
this period. Enjoying a good position in public life he was 
secretly connected with revolutionary activities in Northern 
India. He was the brain behind the attempted assassination of 
Viceroy Hardinge (December 1912). He planned a nation-wide 
armed uprising with the help of the Indian soldiers of the British 
Army. Punjab was the centre of this planned uprising. The 
Anushilan Samity, a group of revolutionaries led by Sachindra- 
nath Sanyal and revolutionaries in Chandernagar led by Motilal 
Roy were also involved in the scheme. However, the plot was dis- 
covered by the police shortly before the rising was to take place 
(February 1915). Rash Behari escaped to Japan and continued 
his revolutionary activities there. 


Cuarten М 


A NEW LEADER AND A NEW ERA 


Visible signs of unrest among the masses, post-war atmos- 
phere of expectation mixed with fear and anxiety and the spread 
of revolutionary activities prompted the Government to perpctuate 
its wartime reactionary measures, In 1919 a Committee headed 


Suggested most coercive measures with curtailment of the liberty 
of the people. On the basis of the Report was passed the ill- 
famed tt Acts which provided for arrest and trial even 
without a show of normal legal procedure. 

The Rowlatt Acts roused the people's righteous indignation 
and stirred even the Moderates to raise their voice of protest. 
Surendranath warned that there would be agitation, “intense, 


The Emergence of Mahatma Gandhi 


The anti-Rowlatt Act agitation brought to the fore of the 
national movement а new leader with a novel political philo- 
Sophy and technique, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1868- 
1948). Gandhiji was born on October 2, 1868, in Porbandar in 
the Kathiwar Peninsula in western India, When only thirteen 
he married Kasturbai who throughout her life was a source of 
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comfort and strength to her husband and his partner in the free- 
dom struggle. At the age of nineteen Gandhiji left for England 
to study law, and was called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 
1891. After unsuccessfully trying to establish a practice in 
Gujarat and Bombay, he accepted an offer to work for a firm 
in Durban, South Africa, as their lawyer. He remained in 
South Africa from 1898 to 1914 during which he fought against 
the bigotry and racial discrimination of the white community. 
The experience increased his moral and intellectual stature and 
built him up as a successful lawyer and leader, He displayed 
in the course of his successful application of Satyagraha for 
vindicating the rights of the Indians and other coloured people 
in South Africa, boundless energy, inexhaustible moral strength, 
honesty and ability to establish personal relations with all sec- 
tions of the people. Gandhiji revered Gokhale and accepted 
him as his political guru or'mentor. On his return from a trip 
to South Africa (1912) Gokhale said that Gandhi had in him 
“the marvellous spiritual power to turn ordinary men around 
him into heroes and martyrs.” 

Gandhiji returned to India in January 1915 and joined the 
national movement. Не was not yet a national figure. In fact 
many were disappointed to see his “spare little figure in a ridi- 
culously large turban and flapping loin cloth”, and who was 
hardly audible. In 1915 Gandhiji founded his Satyagraha 
Ashram, on the banks of the Sabarmati, near the city of Ahmeda- 
bad, to teach Indians the ideals and method of Satyagraha (Soul 
Force). Satya means truth, the equivalent of love, and both are 
attributes of the Soul. : Agraha is strong desire, firmness or force. 
Gandhiji wrote that Satyagraha “is the vindication of truth not by 
infliction of suffering on the opponent but on one’s self.” The 
opponent is to be “weaned away from error by patience and 
sympathy.” Satyagraha believes іп a constant beneficient inter- 
action, without malice or hatred, between contestants with a view 
to their ultimate reconciliation. Violence, insults or heated 
emotional propaganda, Gandhiji believed, impede the progress 
towards this end. A Satyagrahi shall never compromise with 
evil or injustice. He must always non-cooperate with evil and 
bear all attacks from his opponent with courage and dignity. 
There is no room for retaliation or the ‘cye-for-an-eye’ policy. 
Satyagraha returns good for evil until the evil doer tires of evil. 
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A Satyagrahi must be fearless. He “bids good-by to fear. He is 
therefore never afraid to trust the opponent.” Gandhiji’s politi- 
cal philosophy and technique were, indeed, unique. Paying 
tribute to Gandhiji’s successful application of his Satyagraha in 
South Africa, Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford wrote in 1914, 
“Be careful in dealing with a man who cares nothing for sensual 
pleasures, nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is 
simply determined to do what he believes to be right. He is a 
dangerous and uncomfortable enemy because his body which 
you can always conquer gives you so little purchase over his 
soul.” No wonder the British Government found in Gandhiji an 
‘opponent who was apparently so gentle and conciliatory in his 
attitude, yet, so difficult to deal with; who looked so frail and 
inconspicuous, yet, could make millions spontaneously respond 
to his call and pose serious challenge to the British Indian 
empire. It was this feeling of bewilderment, anger and despera- 
tion that once made Winston Churchill describe Gandhiji as 
“the half-naked Fakir” who was behind all the political unrest 
in India. 

In India Gandhiji first experimented with Satyagraha in 
Champaran in Bihar, in Kaira in Gujarat and then in Ahmeda- 
bad. In 1917 Gandhiji went to Champaran where the share- 
croppers were having trouble with the European landlords. The 
peasants were forced to grow indigo on 3/20th of their land and 
sell it to the white planters at prices fixed by them. They also 
suffered from unlawful extraction and oppression. Gandhiji 
succeeded in producing such irrefutable evidence on behalf of 
the suffering peasants that in the end the landlords agreed to for- 
go further rent increases and refund 25%) of the increased rent 
already collected. The reduction itself was пог significant. 
But Gandhiji laid greater importance on the landowners’ con- 
sent to do it. Even more important was his success in arousing 
the hitherto inert peasants and make them aware of their own 
united strength. 

Champaran was followed by Gandhiji’s efforts in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat where he organized the peasants to offer 
Satyagraha and oppose official insistence on full collection of 
oppressive land revenue. He inspired the peasants to he fearless 
and suffer all consequences. The response to his call was un- 
‘precedented and the Government had to come to a settlement 
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with the peasants. Then came his intercession on behalf of the 
mill-workers of Ahmedabad who were engaged in a long-drawn 
dispute with the mill-owners. Gandhiji led the labourers in a 
strike against the mill-owners who had refused to pay higher 
wages. During the strike Gandhiji took recourse to the first of 
his many historic fasts (Anasan). Ultimately, the mill-owners 
had to agree to a 35% wage-increase. 

The Champaran, Kaira and Ahmedabad Satyagraha move- 
ments drew national attention and established Gandhiji as a 
leader of unique qualities who could arouse the masses and move 
them to join the national movement. Men such as Rajendra 
Prasad, J. B. Kripalani, Mahadev Desai were inspired by his 
exploits in Champaran. Kaira attracted towards him Indulal 
Yagnik and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. There were many others. 
Champaran Satyagraha had very limited success. It only precipi- 
tated a committee of enquiry to deal with the sufferings of the 
peasants. The relief to the peasants was only marginal. But 
here was a leader who, for the first time, was getting assistance 
from professional and businessmen of small provincial towns and 
was going directly to the poor villagers, talking to them in their 
own language and wearing dress that the villagers themselves 
wore. As Gandhiji himself used to say, how could Indian politi- 
cians wearing European dress or Bombay coats and trousers and 
giving lectures in English hope to touch the minds of the Indian 
masses ? The Kaira Satyagraha was of great significance in the 
public life of Gujarat. The success owed much to Vallabhbhai 
Patel who, as Judith Brown points out, was an ideal linkman 
between the educated people and the villagers of Gujarat. 
Gandhiji, assisted by Patel, brought the backward province of 
Gujarat into the forefront of the national movement. A main 
feature of the Ahmedabad Satyagraha was that it was directed 
against Indian mill-owners and not Government officials. It was also 
the first occasion that he participated in a purely industrial dis- 
pute. The first use of fasting as a political weapon was also very 
significant. He used it to reach men’s hearts and minds. He 
once said, “You cannot fast against a tyrant,” for the tyrant was 
incapable of love and as such, was insensitive to a weapon of 
love like fasting. On the significance and purpose of ‘fast’ 
as a weapon Louis Fischer writes, “Gandhi never fasted to wring 
advantages from the British government. His fasts were directed 
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to his own people because between them and him a chord of 
sympathy presumably existed on which fasting played.” 

Upto 1918 Gandhiji was experimenting with Satyagraha in 
local issues and areas only. The Rowlatt Acts provided the first 
occasion for launching a movement on a issue of national im- 
portance. He criticized the Acts as “unjust, subversive of the 
principles of liberty, and destructive of the elementary rights 
of the individual.” Gandhiji’s appeal to the Viceroy against the 
Rowlatt Bills was ignored. He then assumed leadership of the 
first all-India agitation. He founded the Satyagraha Sabha 
whose members were pledged to disobey the Act and court arrest 
voluntarily. This novel method of agitation appealed to the 
Indian people. The first reaction of the young nationalists, as 
Jawaharlal Nehru writes, was “one of tremendous relief”. It was 
to them “a way out of the tangle, a method of action which 
was straight and open and possibly effective.” The whole country 
witnessed a unique and spontaneous outburst of mass agitation. 
The Government tried to put it down with an iron hand and 
did not hesitate to take atrocious and brutal steps. But the most 
heinous criminal action was that of General В. E. H. Dyer. His 
troops opened relentless fire without warning on thousands of 
unarmed people assembled for a prohibited meeting at Jallianwala 
Bagh in Amritsar (13 April, 1919). Many of them were children, 
women and poor peasants who had come to the park to celebrate 
a Hindu festival. There was no means of exit from the park 
and scores of people were killed and injured in the firing. Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, Governor of the Punjab, voiced his full 
approval of the “incident”. The massacre of Jallianwala Bagh 
was followed by martial law and a veritable reign of terror in 
the Punjab. The shocking and dreadful news of Government 
atrocities in the Punjab profoundly pained and moved all sec- 
tions of Indians. The feelings of the people were voiced by 
Rabindranath in his immortal. letter (May 30, 1919) to the 
Viceroy renouncing the Knighthood as a protest against the 
Massacre of Jallianwala Bagh. The massacre, Tagore wrote, 
had revealed to Indians the helplessness of their position as 
British subjects in India. “The time has come when badges of 
honour make our shame glaring in the incongruous context of 
humiliation.” As soon as the martial law was withdrawn relief 
work was organized led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
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Swami Shraddhananda and others, 

Gandhiji was deeply grieved at the Punjab incidents. But 
he was more distressed to see that the agitation started by him 
had not altogether been free from violence, for Ahimsa was one 
of the cardinal principles of Satyagrahg. He admitted his failure 
to apply Satyagraha in its true spirit and regretted his “Hima- 
layan miscalculation.” 

The Amritsar Session of the Congress (December, 1919) was 
the “first Gandhi Congress.” Gandhiji emerged from it as the 
Jeader of the national movement. Motilal Nehru had appealed 
to the Liberals to join this session, He urged on them to 
respond to the call of “the lacerated heart of the Punjab”. But 
the appeal went unheeded. The Congress had already de- 
nounced the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms as unsatisfactory. 
Still Gandhiji persuaded the Congress to soften its attitude so as 
to give the new Reforms a fair trial. But it did not take long 
before the national movement changed its course and Gandhiji’s 
policy and programme took an altogether different line. The 
sudden and dramatic change was caused by two incidents. These 
were, firstly, the rousing welcome accorded to General Dyer on 
his arrival in England; secondly, the beginning of the Khilafat 
movement in India. Gandhiji supported the Khilafat move- 
ment as he saw in it the possibility of cementing Hindu- 
Muslim unity—a cause which was very dear to his heart, But 
before dwelling on the origin of the Khilafat and the subse- 


- quent Non-Co-operation Movement it is necessary to review the 


growth of Muslim consciousness and the Muslim attitude to 
political developments in the preceding years. 


The Muslim Attitude and the Growth of Separatism 


In all spheres of life and thought in the nineteenth century 
the Muslims in India were decidedly less advanced than the 
Hindus. This backwardness was very much in evidence in the 
slow growth of political consciousness and national sentiment. 
That Indian nationalism and political agitation in the last cen- 
tury had a distinct Hindu element and leadership cannot be 
overlooked. One of the weaknesses of the nationaist movement 
was that it failed to develop a pan-Indian patriotism. This was 
perhaps unavoidable and natural under existing conditions, but 
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nevertheless unfortunate. The explanation is, however, not far 
to seek. As discussed earlier, the Muslims in general were hostile 
to the establishment of the British rule in India. It was Muslim 
tule which the British had supplanted. Moreover, the intro- 
duction of secular English education and the replacement of 
the Persian by the English language naturally hurt their pride. 
The Muslims suffered from a sense of humiliation which caused 
their indifference, if not antipathy, to English education. But 
English education, it was not realised, was the most important 
contributing factor to Indian. awakening and political awareness. 
Thus, the Muslims failed to fruitfully participate in the general 
development which owed its origin to Western thought and 
science. New political ideas meant little to them, while “prob- 
ably the average Hindu student at this time knew more about 
liberal doctrines and nationalist movement in Europe than most 
young Englishmen.” 

While nationalism was fast spreading among the Hindu 
intelligentsia, the Muslims in general remained aloof. The 
Wahhabi movement had some repurcussions on the Muslims in 
Bengal where it was led by Titu Mir. Its object was to convert 
India into a land under Muslim rule (dar-ul-Islam) which gave the 
Wahhabi movement an anti-British character. This movement, 
besides being prompted by religious fanaticism, assumed the 
character of an agrarian unrest, and communalism was directed 
against the landlords who were mostly Hindus. Similarly, the 
Faraizi movement, in spite of its differences with the Wahhabi 
movement, had the character of an agrarian discontent which 
sought to defend the socio-economic interests of the Muslim 
peasants against the Hindu Zamindars and European indigo 
planters. Thus, both the Wahhabi and the Faraizi movements, 
while seeking to remove the depression of the Muslims and 
purify Islam in Bengal by removing un-Islamic influences from it, 
had a very strong communal character which, in the course of 
time, helped the growth of separatism among the Muslims. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, in comparison 
with numerous predominantly Hindu organizations in Bengal, 
there were only a few notable Muslim organizations. But a 
change in the Muslim attitude became gradually discernible. 
Nawab Abdool Luteef (1828-1893) was one of the first Muslims 
to realise the necessity and importance of English education 
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for his community. He pleaded that the Government should 
“devise such means whereby the Mahomedans may be taught 
at once English and Persian and Arabic.” On his initiative was 
founded in 1863 the Muhammadan Literary and Scientific 
Society of Calcutta. This organization essentially had social and 
educational purpose and it represented those Muslims of Bengal 
who wished to adopt “English education and European customs.” 
The Society strictly kept itself aloof from politics and was very 
vocal in expressing its loyalty to the Crown. About this time 
there were other indications of a new stir in the life of the 
Muslim community. On this Rev. James Long, who was keenly 
interested in the welfare and progress of the Muslims, wrote: 
“The days :of Muhammadan stagnation are, we believe, passing 
away ; there are ripples indicating that the current is in motion; 
with a supply of European professors of Arabic and Persian, 
the establishment of scholarships, the co-study of Persian and 
English, and the opening of Government employ to the Muham- 
madans on the terms of a special test, there is every likelihood 
that а new career may be open to the neglected Moslems of 
Bengal.” 

Syed Ameer Ali and Syeed Ameer Hussain were two dis- 
tinguished advocates of Muslim exclusiveness. In 1878 Ameer 
Ali established the National Mahommedan Association. Its 
object was to promote the well-being of the Indian Muslims by 
all legitimate and constitutional means. This organization CX- 
pressed its concern for English education and loyalty to the 
British rule. The members of the Association considered Abdool 
Luteef too conservative. Ameer Ali believed that Government 
help was necessary for the revival and progress of the Muslims. 
He turned down Surendranath’s invitation to join the Indian 
Association because he felt that the Muslims needed a political 
association of their own, The fear of Hindu domination was 
deeply rooted in his mind, The National Mahommedan Asso- 
ciation raised the demand for preferential treatment for the 
Muslims and sought to popularise its programme all over the 
country. For some time the Association thought in terms of 
co-operation with the Hindus and it even helped in the organiza- 
tion of the second National Conference in Calcutta in 1885, But 
the spirit of co-operation soon disappeared. 

A new era was ushered in by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817- 
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1898). He came of an aristocratic well-to-do Muslim family 
of Delhi, Beginning from a lower rank in the Civil Service, 


higher positions. He wrote that the Muslims should welcome 
the system of education introduced by the British, otherwise 


ing to him, was a desideratum for the Muslims їп India. So he 
founded at Aligarh in 1875 the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College for imparting English education to the Muslims. The 
institution, later to become the Muslim University of Aligarh 


tendered great service to Muslim educational advancement and 
political consciousness, 


Syed Ahmad supported the demand for Indian representation 
in the Councils. He had great admiration for the role of the 
Bengalis in the awakening of India. He said, “Bengalees are the 
only people in our country whom we can properly be proud of 
and it is only due to them that knowledge, liberty and patriotism 
have progressed in our country.” He pleaded for Hindu-Muslim 
Co-operation and unity. But gradually Syed Ahmad became in- 
clined to the view that as the Hindus were far ahead of the 
Muslims in education and other respects, the Muslims in their 
own interest should keep away from the new nationalism. Моге- 
over, in view of Muslim backwardness and minority, all political 
concessions to Indians should be accompanied by safeguards for 
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the Muslims. He firmly planted among them the fear of Hindu 
dominance in case representative government was introduced in 
India. His attitude was that Democracy being majority rule, 
would in India mean Hindu rule. So he vigorously opposed the 
demand for the introduction of the elective system in India. He 
argued in 1886 that the country was unprepared for representative 
government. Two years later Syed Ahmad, in a speech, invited 
the British rulers to remain in India for her peace and prosperity 
“for many years—in fact, for ever.” He urged the members of his 
community to co-operate with the British. 

This, according to him, was essential to avoid eclipse and 
absorption by the Hindus. He was opposed to the Congress 
and its programme. Badruddin Tyabjee who presided over the 
third session of the Indian National Congress in Madras (1887), 
tried unsuccessfully to allay the apprehensions and enlist the 
support of the Muslims who opposed the Congress. As a counter 
to National Congress Syed Ahmad founded the United Patriotic 
Association in 1888. Two years earlier, in 1886, he had founded 
the Annual Muslim Educational Conference which helped to 
disseminate Muslim political ideas. Thus, as Coupland observes, 
“The Moslem recoil from Congress nationalism was mainly 
Ahmad’s doing.” 

The centre of this new Muslim outlook and policy was the 
Aligarh College for which it became famous as the Aligarh 
Movement. A zealous exponent of the new doctrine was Theo- 
dore Beck, the Principal of the College from 1883 to 1899. This 
young scholar from Cambridge has been viewed as the real 
architect of Muslim separatism. His mouthpiece was the College 
organ Institute Gazette. Beck urged that parliamentary system 
of government was meaningless in a country like India which 
contained “two or more nations tending to oppress the numeri- 
cally weaker.” Beck disfavoured competitive examinations as 
they would give “unjust advantage to Bengalis.” He argued 
that the principle of proportionate representation of different 
classes in high government posts was unworkable in India. Some 
scholars believe that Beck was largely responsible for the growth 
of Muslim hostility to the Congress, But as Anil Seal rightly 
points out, “Beck fired the opening shots in the campaign, but his 
arguments were so similar to Syed’s that it is difficult to tell 
whether it was he who followed Syed’s lead or Syed his.” The 
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„Aligarh Movement succeeded in alienating the bulk of the 
Muslims from the national movement and in doing so, sowed the 
seeds of the “two-nation” theory. 

The “two-nation” theory and Muslim separatism received 
encouragement from the British authorities as it presented them 
with a very handy and effective weapon to weaken nationalist 
forces. Viceroy Dufferin challenged the Congress claim to re- 
present all Indians. -He wrote in 1888, “Already it looks as if 
the Mohammedans were rising in revolt against the ascendancy 
which they imagine a rival and less virile race is desirous of 
obtaining over them.” Lord Curzon also had similar ideas. One 
of the driving motives behind the decision to) partition Bengal 
was to cause division among the people and gain Muslim loyalty 
and support. The Swadeshi movement succeeded in drawing 
some Muslim leaders within its fold. But the Muslim masses 
in general remained unresponsive or indifferent to keeping pace 
with the main current and directional trends of Indian national- 
ism. They had viewed with suspicion and apprehension the 
Extremists’ action of recalling the past glories of Hindu India 
by holding the Sivaji and Ganapati festivals. The Muslims of 
East Bengal, led by Nawab Shalimullah of Dacca, welcomed the 
partition in the hope of gaining preference and other advantages 
in the new province. The Annual Muslim Educational Confer- 
ence held in December, 1906, welcomed and approved the parti- 
tion of Bengal. The Aga Khan led a Muslim delegation in 
August, 1906, to plead. for separate Muslim electorates in the com- 
ing constitutional reforms. The demand, conceded іп the 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, put a premium on separatism 
and widened the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The separatist Muslim leaders felt the necessity of indepen- 
dent organization and action and they wished to secure, as the 
Aga Khan wrote, “independent political recognition from the 
British Government as a nation within a nation”. То remove 
the long-felt need of an exclusively Muslim political organization 
the All-India Muslim League was founded in 1906. The initia- 
tive was taken by Nawab Shalimullah Khan of Dacca. The 
objects of the League were: 

(1) To promote loyalty to the British Government. 

(2) To protect and advance the political rights and interests 

of the Muslims of India and respectfully represent their 
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needs and aspirations to the Government. 

(8) To prevent the rise among Muslims of any feelings of 
hostility towards other communities without prejudice 
to the other objects of the League. 

The Muslim League firmly adhered to the policy of separa- 
tion, welcomed the partition of Bengal, opposed the national 
movement led by the Congress and condemned the Swadeshi 
movement. In spite of Congress abhorrence and opposition the 
communal approach began to be clearly lined. The annulment 
of partition was a bitter disappointment for many Muslims in 
East Bengal who regarded it, in the words of J. Н, Broomfield, 
as “an unwarranted destruction of a great opportunity for a 
community that was in need of an assistance.” Intermittent 
communal riots worsened the already strained relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims which proved a stumbling block in 
the path of a united struggle for Self-Government. The Lucknow 
Pact (1916) considerably improved the situation (see pp. 84-85). 
The defeat and humiliation of Turkey in the First World War 
and the British policy towards the former offended the feelings 
of Indian Muslims and led to the Khilafat Movement.. 

The growth of Muslim separatism and the course of Muslim 
politics that ultimately led to the partition of India and the 
birth of the independent state of Pakistan have been studied 
in recent years from different angles and perspectives. The 
circumstances that led to the eventual acceptance of the two- 
nation theory by bulk of the Muslims in the Indian sub-conti- 
nent shall be discussed later. Bur it is important to be 
acquainted, in the light of modern researches, with the ideas and 
trends of the period that ended with the beginning of the 
Khilafat Non-Cooperation Movement under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. 

The growth of Muslim. separatism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century has been attributed to the publication of 
William Hunter's pioneering work The Indian Musalmans (1871). 
Hunter’s theory was that the Muslims had been discriminated 
against by the British; the Muslims had been slow in taking 
advantage of western education and had, as a result, fallen 
behind in the competition for jobs and in the economic field. 
Hunter’s analysis was. accepted even: by pro-Congress Muslim 
leaders and had an immediate impact on the policy of the British 
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Indian administration. But Hunter's book widened the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims and helped the growth of 
the Muslims as a community. 

Another view is that the British deliberately created divi- 
sion in Indian society for their own imperial purpose which was 
best served by the ‘Divide and Rule’ policy. The British policy 
created an environment in the post-1857 period which еп- 
couraged the growth of Muslim separatism. The Aligarh move- 
ment was elitist and pro-British in character. Francis Robinson 
doubts whether the College andits founder would ever have 
been able to play the important part they did “if government's 
attention had not been focussed especially on Muslim affairs.” 
The foundation of the Muslim League, the demands for separate 
electorates were really “command performances”, because there 
is positive evidence to show that the British rulers actually engi- 
neered these moves and demands. The British policy, besides 
causing Hindu-Muslim division, broke an evolving synthesis of 
Hindu-Muslim culture. 

The growth of Muslim communalism has also been related 
to aggressive Hindu revivalism and the use of Hindu symbols, 
idioms and festivals in the national movement, especially by the 
Extremists and the revolutionaries in the late nineteenth century 
and the early decades of the twentieth century. Nationalism 
during this period, it is argued by some, failed to develop truly 
non-communal ethos. A few, mostly historians who welcome the 
partition of India, contend that Muslim separatism was the natural 
expression of the realization that Muslims of the sub-continent 
were a separate community, These historians claim that this 
fact had been evident right from the beginning of the Muslim 
invasion in the eighth century. This was manifest in the way 
the Muslims lived in India, and the creators of Pakistan only 
acknowledged the historical fact. It is important to emphasise 
that such a view of the evolution of Indian history and culture is 
vigorously rejected by most historians as unhistorical and injuri- 
ous to India’s national integrity and secular ideas. There are 
also scholars who hold the view that birth of Pakistan was the 
result of Congress policy of appeasement of the Muslim League 
and other communal elements. They argue that the Muslims 
never really merged into the main stream of Indian life and cul- 
ture and their separatist tendencies were encouraged by the 
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British. The Congress failed the grasp the consequences of such 
a situation and was unable to chalk out a policy and programme 
essential for preserving the unity and entity of the nation, 

A prevalent view has been that though the Muslims in U, Р. 
constituted only a small portion of the total Muslim population in 
India during the period under review, they played an important 
and dominant role in Muslim politics. They were at the 
heart of Muslim separatism. But such views have recently been 
challenged. Evidence have been cited by Jayanti Майга to 
show that the seeds of the first phase of Muslim separatism ger- 
minated in Bengal culminating in the foundation of the Muslim 
League in 1906. Amalendu De underlines the economic weak, 
ness of the Muslim community in Bengal in the context of the 
growth of separatism. The prevailing land system in Bengal 
in the nineteenth century impeded the growth of a common 
national sentiment. The communal tension was accentuated in 
East Bengal by the fact that most of the Zamindars there were 
upper caste Hindus while a vast majority of the peasants were 
Muslims and Namasudras (Hindu depressed class). “Thus East 
Bengal”, A. De points out, “became a fertile ground for breed- 
ing separatism”. The neglect of vernacular mass education and 
the apathy of the Muslim leaders in Bengal to the Bengali 
language were also responsible for the growth or Muslim separat- 
ism in Bengal in the nineteenth century. 

While analysing the causes of the growing rift between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and the failure of the national move- 
ment to bring into its fold the bulk of the Muslim population in 
India, it is important to bear in mind a few significant observa- 
tions ımade by К. М. Ashraf. In the post-1857 period there 
emerged a bunch of “obedient” Misishm ~The early style of 
Muslim politics consisted of sending petitiuns and organizing 
meetings in support of the British Government and, at the same 
time, pressing for protectionism and special treatment of the 
Muslim community. Muslim politics was also characterised by 
abject obedience to Government policies and attitudes. Natur- 
ally, politics of this kind lagged far behind those of the Indian 
National Congress at the national level. Ashraf points out that 
the style and content of Muslim politics in the post-1857 
decades reached such an extreme of equating modern education 
with the service of the British empire in India, that along with 
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the palm tree and half-moon (the traditional Islamic emblem) 
the British Crown was incorporated in the crest of the Aligarh 
College. As the freedom struggle gained momentum, the Mus- 
lim leadership further fell behind and continued to indulge 
in politics of separatism and protectionism: But the birth of the 
Ehrar League, a few years after the foundation of the Muslim 
Anglo-Oriental College, indicated а new trend. The leaders of 
the League, such as Maulana Mohammed Ali, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Hasan Imam, Zafar Ali Khan, Fazle Haque and others, 
while admiring the ideas and objects of Syed Ahmed and the 
Aligarh Movement and endorsing protectionism, did indicate a 
new outlook, The Ehrar League believed that Muslims should 
not remain subservient to the British Government, they should 
participate in the national moyement and try to reach an accord 
with the Indian National Congress. All Muslims should unite 
on a programme of Pan-Islamism. The Muslim leadership should 
create a mass base among the Muslims for their ideas and move- 
ments. These men and their ideas were largely responsible for 
the Lucknow Pact (1916) and the Khilafat-Non-Cooperation 
Movement. ' 


The Non-Co-operation Movement 


The main object of the Khilafat movement was to force the 
British Government to change its attitude to Turkey and restore 
the Turkish Sultan (emperor) і.е; the Khalif to his former posi- 
tion. In the First World War Turkey had joined the Axis 
Powers. When the war ended the victorious Allied Powers took 
a very stern attitude `}, “кіз Turkey and finally dismembered 
the once mighty Turkish or the Ottoman Empire.. The Sultan 
was deposed. The Sultan was: also; the Khalif or the religious 
head of the Islamic world. Hence his deposition and humilia- 
tion deeply offended Muslims all over the world. The downfall 
of the Ottoman Empire appeared to them as the eclipse of 
Islam: Muslim youths were ready to make any sacrifice to 
defend Islam.. The Muslims in India were. deeply stirred and 
the Khilafat Movement was started in India by the Ali brothers, 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. The Jallianwala Bagh Massacre 
(April 13, 1919) took place at a time when the Muslims were 
extremely agitated over the Khilafat issue. Gandhiji, who had 
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sympathy for the Khilafat cause, saw in the situation an oppor- 

tunity of cementing Hindu-Muslim entente as “will not occur for 

another hundred years.” The Congress lent full support to the 

movement. A joint Hindu-Muslim deputation to the Viceroy to 
seck redress of grievances on the issue of Khilafat proved abor- 

tive. In March 1920, Gandhiji issued a manifesto in which he an- 

nounced his famous doctrine of Non-violent Non-Cooperation 

for mobilising the people for a united mass movement, 

After a short period of debates and hesitation the principle 
of Non-Cooperation was adopted by the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee. Among the Muslim nationalist leaders Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad (1888-1958) readily and warmly supported the pro- 
posed principle and programme of Gandhiji. A reputed Ori- 
entalist and linguist Azad had started in 1912 the journal 
Al Hilal. The journal challenged the basic tenet of the Ali- 
garh College and urged Muslims to join the freedom move- 
ment, The journal gained such popularity that the Govern- 
ment became alarmed and took repressive measures to curb its 
tone. From 1916 to 1919 Azad was interned in Ranchi. He 
was released in January 1920 and met Gandhiji for the first 
time in, Delhi. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement was formally started on 
August 1, 1920, a day also memorable for the death of Tilak. 
In a special session held in Calcutta the Congress adopted the 
resolution on Non-Cooperation moved by Gandhiji. In the 
resolution Gandhiji made it clear that besides the question of 
Khilafat, the Non-Cooperation movement was to be launched in 
view of the Punjab atrocities, the subsequent exoneration of Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, the Lt. Governor of the Punjab, and other 
guilty officers and finally, the establishment of Swarajya which 
alone could “vindicate national honour” and “prevent re- 
petition of similar wrongs in future.” The Non-Co-operation was 
also “conceived as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without 
which no nation can make real progress.” The bleeding heart 
of the Punjab had deeply moyed Gandhiji and was largely res- 
ponsible for the change from his earlier policy of co-operation. 
The Government's callousness now made him declare that “Co- 
operation in any shape or form with this satanic government is 
sinful.” 3 

The Non-Co-operation programme included surrender of 
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titles, honorary offices, resignation from nominated seats in local 
bodies, boycott of Government functions, withdrawal of children 
from Government controlled and aided institutions, establish- 
ment of national schools and boycott of British courts, legisla- 
ture, etc. Great emphasis was laid on the promotion of Swadeshi, 
hand spinning and weaving, removal of untouchability and col- 
lections for the Swarajya fund among other items. The Charka 
(spinning wheel) and manufacture of Khaddar became the symbol 
of the resurgent national sentiment. 

The Non-Co-operation movement became a mighty tidal 
wave sweeping through the length and breadth of the whole 
country and drawing into it all sections of people. It was 
highlighted by the renunciation of legal practice by Motilal 
Nehru and Chitta Ranjan Das, and resignation from the Civil 
Service by young Subhaschandra Bose. Among other notable 
participants were С. Rajagopalachari, Gopabandhu Das, the 
brothers Vithalbhai and Vallabhbhai Patel, J. M. Sen Gupta, 
Ajmal Khan, Sarojini Naidu, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and the Ali brothers. 
Students came out of their schools and colleges and joined the 
movement in thousands. The arrest of the Ali brothers only 
intensified the movement. People courted arrest voluntarily. 
Nehru gives a very amusing story that the Superintendent of 
the packed Lucknow prison used to tell the jailor, who was a 
Khan Sahib, that if he could succeed in allowing some of the 
Congress prisoners to escape then he would be recommended for 
the title of Khan Bahadur. The movement also swayed poor 
Sikh peasants in the Punjab to revolt against gross evils and 
abuses prevailing in some Sikh temples. In the South, the Muslim 
peasantry of Malabar known as Moplahs, rose against money- 
lenders and landlords who were mostly Hindus. But this rising 
unfortunately assumed a communal character and caused much 
innocent bloodshed. 

The Non-Co-operation movement alarmed the Government. 
The Prince of Wales was brought to India to evoke the tradi- 
tional feelings of loyalty. But the day of his arrival in India 
(17 November, 1921) was observed as Hartal in Bombay and 
other parts of the country. The Congress had decided to boycott 
the Royal visit. The visit thus failed to have the desired effect. 
In its Ahmedabad Session held in. December 1921, the Congress 
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adopted a resolution approving Non-Co-operation and urging the 
people to organize individual and mass Civil Disobedience. 
Gandhiji was appointed “the sole Executive authority of the 
Congress” to launch Civil Disobedience. On 1 February, 1922, 
Gandhiji announced his decision to start mass Civil Disobedience 
in Bardoli in Surat district of the Bombay Presidency. The 
announcement caused great expectation and excitement. But 
Gandhiji suspended the proposed Civil Disobedience because of 
a sudden mob violence on a police station at Chauri Chaura in 
U. Р. killing twenty-two policemen. Gandhiji’s decision caused 
great disappointment. But the Congress Working Committee 
meeting at Bardoli a few days later approved the suspension of 
Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji was arrest- 
end and tried in March, 1922, and was sentenced to six years’ 
simple imprisonment. This did not produce the expected up- 
heaval and thus came to end the Non-Co-operation movement. 
Evidently, as the Congress Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com- 
mittee admitted in its Report, the country was not yet prepared 
for a mass Civil Disobedience movement. Moreover, with the 
transformation of Turkey into a secular republican state under 
Kamal Pasha, the Khilafat Movement had collapsed. This had 
seriously affected the Non-Co-operation movement. And with it 
the glowing prospect of a Hindu-Muslim entente “dissolved like 
a summer thundercloud.” 

The Non-Co-operation movement is a landmark in the 
Indian struggle for independence. It was a mass movement 
whose message reached the remotest village. It generated a 
feeling of freedom and helped remove the deep-rooted feeling 
of frustration and helplessness. It enhanced the morale of the 
people and inspired them to challenge the old colonialist menta- 
lity. It had raised national dignity. The solid values of mass 
organization, discipline and sacrifice were learnt by experience. 
Gandhiji had “converted the nationalist movement into a re- 
volutionary movement.” Its ultimate gain outweighed the 
immediate losses. The Congress had become a force to reckon 
with and hereafter it went on from strength to strength. The 
movement also had its social significance. Gandhiji’s emphasis 
on the need to remove the evils of caste barriers and his deep 
concern for the welfare of the Harijans, his crusade against un- 
touchability had made the people conscious of the social evils 
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and accelerated the process of internal reformation. The ет- 
phasis on khadi and the stress on the necessity of freeing the 
poor people from the exploitation of landlords, money-lenders 
and businessmen added economic significance to the movement 
launched by Gandhiji. All these gave a new dimension and 
direction to the Indian national movement. 


Factors behind the Emergence of Gandhiji 


The emergence of Gandhiji as the undisputed leader oi 
the Indian national movement and the Congress acceptance of 
the non-cooperation policy and Gandhian technique of struggle 
did not prove very easy. Gandhiji’s personal charm and mag- 
hetism, persuasiveness and charismatic personality undoubtedly 
contributed to his assumption of leadership. He was also helped 
by some other circumstantial factors. The inherent weakness of 
the Home Rule Movement leading to its decline, the eclipse 
of the Moderates, the dilemma of the Extremists and the death 
of Tilak left the field open for the rise of a new leadership. 
But there were other significant factors behind Gandhiji’s rise 
to power. 

It was not easy for other nationalist leaders to be con- 
vinced of the efficacy and wisdom of Gandhiji’s policy and téch- 
nique. J. H. Broomfield has shown that the “Hindu bhadralok 
politicians” did not view with favour a people’s movement of the 
kind which Gandhiji proposed to launch. The bhadralok or 
the middle-class ‘respectable people’, Broomfield argues, “did not 
understand the ‘masses’ and they felt no confidence in their 
ability to lead or even control them should the existing order 
of political and social relationships be shaken.” They feared 
that mass agitation would lead to violence. Broomfield attri- 
butes Gandhiji’s ultimate success over his opponents to the fact 
that Gandhiji won over a large section of the bhadralok com- 
munity. Increasing economic hardship, decline of the Mode- 
rates and the vacilation of the Extremists had thrown the 
‘lower-class bhadralok’ in confusion. To them Gandhiji seemed 
to be a man with a new approach and principle on whom they 
could repose their confidence. Another source of Gandhiji’s 
Strength was that he succeeded in emerging as a truly ‘national’ 
leader. His growing authority in the Congress had an all-India 
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basis. It has been rightly observed that “The old-style Congress, 
a federation of provincial grandees, was being destroyed by 
Gandhi's consolidation of the powers of the All-India Congress 
executive and his intrusions into provincial politics.” Above all, 
Gandhiji had a unique capacity to move the masses and create 
unprecedented excitement and enthusiasm all over the country. 

Judith Brown, in her perceptive analysis of Gandhiji’s rise 
to power, has attributed the Mahatma’s success to his ability to 
work with Muslims, low caste Hindus and commercial men who 
had so long found no place in Congress politics dominated by 
the educated few. By criticizing western education апа casti- 
gating lawyers and doctors, Gandhiji challenged the vested in- 
terests of his educated contemporaries who controlled the Con- 
gress. His emphasis on Swadeshi, by no means a new idea ог 
programme, seemed to offer a solution to the poverty of Indian 
peasants. His technique of Satyagraha was ideally suited for 
thousands of his countrymen who were unaccustomed to insti- 
tutional politics. Judith Brown emphasises the fact that 
Gandhiji’s first three Satyagraha movements were launched in 
areas considered very backward in national politics, The issues 
involved were really outside the pale of the national movement. 
Gandhiji relied on people who had not so long figured promi- 
nently in Congress politics—people from Gujarat, U. P., Bihar 
and the Punjab. Other Congress leaders who disagreed with 
Gandhiji’s ideas and programme could not offer апу united 
opposition both in and outside the Congress. Leonard Gordon, 
in his study of Bengal’s role in the nationalist movement, has 
shown how, from about 1920, Bengali sentiment and leadership 
was often out of step with Gandhian policy and programme. 
Godron’s theory is that the Bengalis, especially high-caste 
Hindus, who had played a significant part in the national move- 
ment till the rise of Gandhiji had helped to create “a Bengali 
self-image of priority and pre-eminence among the regional 
groups comprising the Indian nation.” | But Bengal’s pre-emi- 
nence began to decline and after the First World War Gandhiji 
and his close associates took command of the movement. 

In the course of time weaknesses of Gandhian technique 
and leadership became more and more evident and there was 
increased challenge to his leadership. In spite of its trans- 
formation into an organization with great hold on the masses, 
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the dominance of the western educated and some vernacular 
literates from town and countryside in the Congress was clearly 
evident, Many people outside the Congress did not have faith 
in non-violence as an effective weapon in the struggle against 
British imperialism. Even within the Congress the voice of 
dissent became louder and louder. Yet, no single national 
leader had the charisma and the capacity to reach the hearts 
of the Indian masses and inspire them to action as had Gandhiji. 
True, he had many failures. But, as Louis Fischer so aptly 
remarks, “He was great even in failure.” 


Post-Non-Co-operation Years : Swarajya Party 


The suspension of the Non-Co-operation movement followed 
by Gandhiji’s arrest and sentence led some Congressmen to explore 
other methods of continuing the national struggle. Some of 
them, led by Chitta Ranjan Das and Motilal Nehru, thought of 
contesting the elections to the Legislative Councils with the 
object of wrecking the reforms from within by “uniform, con- 
sistent and continuous obstruction.” But others in the Congress 
were opposed to this policy and programme as it went against the 
basic Congress principle of Non-Co-operation. But in reply to 
this it was argued that a changing situation justified a change in 
policy. Within the Congress there were now two schools of 
thought—the No-changers and the Pro-changers. Though in its 
annual session at Gaya (December, 1922) the Congress voted 
in favour of the No-changers, the Pro-changers founded the 
Swarajya Party to contest the elections to the Councils and carry 
out its programme of wrecking the reforms from within. The 
danger of a formal split in the Congress was however averted 
and the Swarajya Party started to function as an integral part 
of the Congress. 

The new constitution which had come into force in 1921, 
being boycotted by the Congress, was working none too well. 
Excepting in Madras where the Justice Party had developed into 
a well-organized and disciplined party, the new Act failed to 
achieve anything or fulfil any expectation. The Liberals, pressed 
between peoples’ non-co-operation and the Government's unres- 
Ponsive rigid policy and attitude, were in an unenviable situation. 
The Liberal party itself was too loosely knit and ill-financed to 
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form stable ministries and work out constructive programmes. 
The Liberals were routed by the Swarajya nominees in the 
elections of November 1923. The Swarajya Party “for the first 
time, brought a new and aggressive element in the Councils.” 
But within a few years the Swarajyists found it difficult to do 
much in the Council politics. The death of С. R. Das in 1925 
not only weakened the Swarajyists but also took away one of 
the most outstanding national leaders. His exemplary sacrifice 
for the cause of freedom in response to Gandhiji’s call for non- 
co-operation justly earned him the epithet Deshabandhu (Friend 
of the Nation). On the contribution of C. R. Das to the political 
movement, Leonard Gordan writes that “he made the first 
transitional step from а party of notables to а mass political 
organization which could turn out the vote, do relief and propa- 
ganda work, lead an effective hartal, and even serve as a base 
from which to challenge the national leadership and program 
of the Congress.” С. К. Das was the most effective nationalist 
leader in Bengal “whose ideas for action and organization did 
not completely outstrip his ability to carry them through.” The 
Swarajya Party nominees’ success in the election to the Bengal 
Legislative Council was partly because C. R. Das had “the rare 
gift of selecting able, intelligent, committed lieutenants”. The 
most remarkable achievement of the Swarajya Party, according 
to Maulana Azad, was its success in capturing seats reserved for 
Muslims. “This was largely due to”, Azad writes, “the political 
realism of Mr. Das... The way he solved the communal prob- 
lem of Bengal is memorable.” Das promised special reservation 
of jobs for Muslims till they were able to compete on equal terms 
with other communities. The announcement caused much con- 
troversy and “shook” the Bengal Congress. The inspiration of 
С. К. Das and his leadership brought into the national move- 
ment a large number of highly capable and dedicated young 
Bengalis who made a deep impact on the freedom movement. 


Muslim Frustration 


With the suspension of the Non-Co-operation movement 
and failure of the Swarajya Party a comparative period of de- 
pression overtook the national movement. The Khilafat Com- 
mittee met in 1924 to decide about the future course of action 
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for the Muslims. It declared sorrowfully that when an organi- 
zation like the Congress refused to take responsibility for national 
independence the Muslims were in a helpless position. Yet, 
nothing could really be achieved without Congress help. ‘This 
criticism of the Congress was actually an expression of disappoint- 
ment and dejection. They had lost by 1923 the power to mould 
if not dictate Congress policy, The Muslim politics was in 
disarray. The Khilafat was a dead issue and the Congress could 
do nothing about it. Such a situation had an adverse effect on 
Hindu-Muslim relations. Frequent deplorable communal riots 
began to breakout since 1923. The Muslim League, which h had. 
so long been passing through a lean period, again became promi- 
nent under the leadership of М. A. Jinnah (1876—1948). A 
persuasive speaker and barrister, Jinnah in his youth had come 
into close contact with nationalist leaders like Muhammad Ali 
and С. К. Gokhale. In 1910 he was elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council from the Bombay Presidency. He was active 
behind the signing of the Lucknow Pact of 1916. He was elected 
President of the Muslim League in 1920 and enjoyed that posi- 
tion for many years to come. Jinnah soon became an ardent 
supporter and exponent of the ‘two-nation’ theory and Pakistan. 
Spearheaded by Jinnah the Muslim League pressed hard separatist 
demands. Communal relations worsened. An All-Parties Con- 
ference and even a 21-day fast by Gandhiji failed to have the 
desired effect on communal relations. The British Government’s 
policy and attitude to the demand for Self-Government remained 
unchanged. So the national movement seemed to have struck 
a bad patch. 


Anti-Simon Agitations : Reinvigorated Nationalism 


The drooping spirit of the national movement received a 
much-needed fillip from the appointment of the Simon Commis- 
Sion (1927). The demand for Self-Government was growing in 
India. Even the Liberals were disappointed with the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919. The British Government felt the 
need of a fresh review of the political situation in India. Тһе 
announcement was made in November 1927. All the seven mem- 
bers of the Commission being British, opposition to this exclusive 
foreign composition of the Commission provided a common meet- 
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ing ground for all the political parties. The Commission, which 
included the young Labour M.P. Clement Attlee, on its arrival 
in India in February 1928, was boycotted by the Congress, the 
Liberals and a large section of the Muslims. Besides the ques- 
tion of its composition, the Congress was opposed to the Simon 
Commission on the ground that there could be no question of 
“an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government.” 

The Simon Commission met with black flag and hostile 
demonstrations and shouts of “Simon, go back.” In one such. 
demonstration at Lahore Lala Lajpat Rai was seriously injured 
in a wanton police assault on the agitators. His death shortly 
afterwards was naturally attributed to this injury and intensified 
the people's wrath and determination. Pandit Govinda Ballabh 
Pant also received serious injuries from a police lathi charge оп. 
anti-Simon demonstrators in Lucknow from which he never com- 
pletely recovered. Jawaharlal Nehru himself, being in the thick 
of the fray, was another victim of this humiliating treatment. 
Thus the whole country was once again in ferment and “an. 
intended gesture of goodwill became a rallying cry for freedom.” 
Pendrel Moon has aptly remarked that the all-white Simon 
Commission was “a first-class blunder.” 

A more positive aspect of the movement was an All-Parties 
Conference which met at Lucknow in August 1928, to produce: 
a draft constitution for India. This was to be an effective reply 
to the Secretary of State for India, Lord Birkenhead’s challenge 
to the Indian nationalists “to produce a constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement” among 
the Indian people. The Conference accepted a draft constitu- 
tion framed by a Committee, headed by Motilal Nehru. It 
became famous as the Nehru Report or the Nehru Constitution. 
In the Report, Dominion Status was stated to be the goal of all 
the “recognised parties in India.” It emphasised that attain- 
ment of dominion’ status was not viewed as a remote stage of 
evolution but as “the next immediate step.” In reply to the 
argument that social and political conditions in India were not 
suitable for dominion self-government the Nehru Committee 
wrote: “We do not deny that there is much need for social 
advance. Indeed, the need seems to us to be urgent and im- 
perative. We feel, however, that that is an argument for, rather 
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than against, the establishment of responsible government; for 
we believe that without real political power coming into our 
hands, a real programme of social reconstruction is out of the 
question. ...” The Report of the Committee repudiated ‘sepa- 
rate electorates’ and ‘weightage’ and provided for security for 
all the Muslims by the principle of provincial autonomy. It laid 
stress on ‘freedom of conscience and the free profession and 
practice of religion’, ‘right of free expression of opinion’, ‘right 
to free elementary education’, equal civil rights and equality of 
all citizens before the law, etc. A notable feature of the future 
Commonwealth of India would be that “There shall be no State 
religion for the Commonwealth of India or for any province in 
the Commonwealth, nor shall the State either directly or in- 
directly endow any religion or give any preference or impose any 
disability on account of religious belief or religious status.” 
The acceptance of the Motilal Nehru Report by the All- 
Parties Conference was a rare example of political foresight and 
wisdom on the part of the Indian political parties. Unfortun- 
ately, the accord reached in the Conference proved shortlived. 
A few months later the Report was rejected by the Muslim 
League led by Jinnah. The All-India Muslim Conference 
(January, 1929) adopted resolution on Muslim demands. It stated 
that ‘separate electorates’ had become the law of the land and the 
Muslims could not be deprived of that right without their con- 
sent. It pleaded for a federal constitution with maximum pro- 
vincial autonomy and vesting of ‘residual powers’ in the Pro- 
vinces. The Conference demanded ‘weightage’ and ‘adequate 


In its annual session, held in Madras in March 1927, the 
Congress had declared complete Independence as its goal. In 
view of that the Congress acceptance of the goal of Dominion 
‘Status, as laid down by the Nehru Report, was thought to be 
“a step backward, if not a positive climb down. The younger 
section of the Congress, led by Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas- 
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chandra Bose, had founded the Independence for India League. 
The Left wing in the Congress was very unhappy with this 
modification of thè Congress objective, There was possibility of 
a clash in the Calcutta Session (1928) of the Congress between 
the two schools of opinion. After lively discussions in the 
session the Congress agreed to accept Dominion Status, if it was 
granted by the British Government within a year. Failing that, 
the Congress would revert to its goal of Independence and “will _ 
organise a campaign of non-violent Non-Co-operation.” It was 
a skilful compromise for which Gandhiji had worked. How- 
ever, sounding the warning that he would not ultimately com- 
promise on the question of India’s freedom, Gandhiji said, “I 
must declare myself an Independence-walla.” 


Significant Developments (1928-1929) 

The year 1928 witnessed remarkable developments. As 
Nehru writes: “Early in 1925 India was still quiescent, passive, 
perhaps not fully recovered from the effort of 1919-1922; in 
1928 she seemed fresh, active, and full of suppressed energy- 
Everywhere there was evidence of this; among the industrial 
workers, the peasantry, middle-class youth, and the intelli- 
gentsia generally.” The Trade Union movement, led by the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, had become powerful. In- 
dustrial disturbances took place in various parts of the country. 
In 1928 there were more than two hundred strikes in India. 
The militant Girni Kamgar Unions of the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay and southern Maharashtra became very powerful. 
A general strike, supported by the Girni Kamgar Union, took 
place in Bombay in March 1929. There were numerous other 
strikes throughout that year. There were indications of peasant? 
unrest, especially in U. Р. and Gujarat. The heroic struggle 
of the peasants of Bardoli, led by Vallabhbhai Patel against 
Government attempt to increase revenue earned the admiration 
of the whole country. The civil disobedience and no-tax cam- 
paign organized by Patel crippled the administration in the 
area. The leadership of this historic struggle made him known 
as Sardar. The movement ended a few months later when the 
Bombay Government agreed to appoint a Committee to revise 
the rates, During this period, youth movements became popular 
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and widespread, Innumerable Youth Leagues were founded and 
Youth Conferences enthusiastically held. Besides these, there 
were the anti-Simon agitations and the sitting of the All-Partics 
Conference, Revolutionary activities were also spreading fast. 
Indeed, the political situation was explosive and full of possi- 
bilities. 

In 1929 the Labour Party came to power in Britain. Simon 
wrote.a letter to the Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, suggesting a 
conference of the representatives of both British India and the 
Indian States, for reaching an agreement as wide as possible. 
The suggestion was accepted and on October 31, 1929, the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin declared that “it is implicit in the: declara- 
tion of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional pro- 
gress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion 
Status.” He also announced that a Round Table Conference 
would be summoned soon. Irwin wanted, in his own words, 
“to bring to the body politic of India the touch that carries 
with it healing and health.” His declaration was welcomed by 
Indian leaders and it created a favourable reaction. Prospects 
of a compromise looked bright. The Congress accepted the in- 
vitation to the Round Table Conference but suggested that it 
should have the largest. representation and that all political 
prisoners should be released. But the Announcement of Octo- 
her 1929, produced an adverse reaction in the conservative 
circles in England. They argued that Irwin’s declaration would 
only encourage the Indian nationalists to press for more un- 
realistic demands. On the other hand the conservative reaction 
made a section of Congressmen, headed by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
suspicious of British intentions. In order to remove the mis- 
understandings between the Congress and the Government a 
meeting was arranged between Viceroy Irwin and Gandhiji. In 
the meeting Gandhiji demanded an assurance from the Viceroy 
that Dominion Status was immediately forthcoming. But Irwin 
was unable to give such an assurance. So the Gandhi-Irwin 
meeting proved futile. This caused much disappointment and 
the Congress was set to launch another mass movement. 


‘Civil Disobedience Movement 


Ue mg Nehru presided over the annual session of the 
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Congress held in Lahore (December 1020). After his heroic 
leadership of the Bardoli peasants’ movement, Vallabhbhai Patel 
had become a national figure and many people suggested his 
name for the presidentship of the Lahore Congress. But 
Gandhiji preferred Jawaharlal who, in his opinion, represented 
youth and dynamism. Maulana Azad also wished to see Nehru 
as the Congress President, for he felt that Jawaharlal “would 
make a great appeal to Moslem youth.” The election of Nehru • 
also indicated the growing strength of the Left wing in the 
Congress and there was great enthusiasm all-round. In Nehru’s 
own words “this overflowing enthusiasm was for a symbol ‚апа 
an idea” . There was “thunder in the air” and the events of 
1919 were remembered with, all their humiliations and glories. 
The one-year grace fixed by the Calcutta Congress expired, The 
Lahore Congress adopted the resolution on Independence and 
the action to be taken for achieving freedom. The Congress 
resolved that it was fruitless: to participafe in the proposed 
Round ‘Table Conference and declared that the entire scheme 
of Nehru Committee’s Report had lapsed. It further declared 
that the word ‘Swaraj should mean ‘Complete Independence’. 
The Congress Resolution concluded: 


*As а preliminary: step towards organising а campaign for Independ- 
ence, and in order to make the Congress policy, as consistent as possible 
with the change of creed, this Congress calls upon Со! “an 
others taking part in the national movement to abstain from participating 
directly-or indirectly in future elections, and directs the present s 
members of the Legislatures and Committees to resign their seats. 5 
Congress appeals to the Nation zealously to prosecute the constrictive pro: 
gramme of the Congress and authorizes the All-India Congress Committee, 
whenever it deems fit to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience 
including non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise 
and under such safeguards as it may consider recessary.”” 


The Resolution was moved by Gandhiji and everyone knew 
that the real decision of Civil Disobedience lay with him. Ве: 
fittingly, at the stroke of midnight, on December 81, 1929, 
Jawaharlal Nehru hoisted the tri-colour National Flag of India. 

- In pursuance of the, Congress resolution many: members 
resigned from legislatures. But the resolution was not unani- 
mously implemented by all the Congress members of, the legis- 
latures. They formed the Congress Democratic Party. М. К. 
Jayakar was the leader of the dissident group and he assumed 
the role of Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
The 26th of January, 1930, was observed as the Purna Swaraj or 
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Independence Day and all over the country the people took the 
pledge of independence. In the pledge ‘freedom’ was described 
as “the inalienable right of the Indian people”, and the British 
Government in India was accused of depriving the people of 
their freedom, of exploiting the masses and of ruining India 
“economically, politically, culturally and spiritually.” It con- 
cluded, “We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold disaster to our 
country. We recognize, however, that the most effective way of 
gaining our freedom is not through violence... .We, therefore, 
hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the Congress instructions 
issued from time to time for the purpose of establishing Purna 
Swaraj.” 

The Congress Working Committee authorised Gandhiji 
to start Civil Disobedience, as and when he thought it proper 
and suitable., As in the days of Non-Co-operation, Indja was in 
the wake of a great movement. Verrier Elwin, an eye-witness 
of the age, writes pertinently: “At this time, the national move- 
ment of India had risen to a pitch of sincerity and devotion that 
has rarely been equalled jn the political upheavals of the world.” 
The nation in breathless suspense was looking forward to Gandhiji 
for leadership and guidance. 

On March 2, 1980 Gandhiji wrote his famous letter to 
Irwin communicating his decision to launch the Satyagraha cam- 
paign by manufacturing salt at Dandi unless the evils enumer- 
ated by him in his letter were immediately removed. Addressing 
Viceroy Irwin as “Dear Friend,” a very strange form of address 
to the head of the Government of India, Gandhiji wrote that 
though he held the British rule to be “a curse,” he did not 
intend to harm any Englishman or his “legitimate” interest in 
India. Explaining why he considered British rule as a “curse”, 
he said, “It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of 
progressive exploitation and by a ruinous expensive military and 
civil administration which the country can never afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foundation 
of our culture.” He expressed his apprehension that the British 
really had no intention of granting Dominion Status to India 
in the “immediate future.” He informed the Viceroy that if 
the evils were not removed through negotiations he would start 
a non-violent civil disobedience movement because “Nothing 
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but organized non-violence... can check the organized violence 
of the British government.” The Viceroy sent a curt reply re- 
fusing to see Gandhiji and regretting that the latter should con- 
template “a course of action which was clearly bound to involve 
violation of the law and danger to the public peace.” This 
ended all hopes of a settlement. The historic Civil Disobedi- 
ence movement was launched by Gandhiji with his famous 
march to Dandi, a small village on the Gujarat sea-coast, where 
he decided to make salt in defiance of the Salt Law regulations 
more as a symbol of protest. The march began on March 12, 
1930, and Gandhiji and his followers reached Dandi, a distance 
of about 200 miles from Sabarmati Ashram, on 5 April. On 
the morning of April 6, 1930, Gandhiji violated the Salt Laws. 
Sarojini Naidu standing by his side cried “Hail, Deliverer.” 
The touching scene signalled the beginning of countrywide waves 
of Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji’s decision to: break the Salt Laws 
confounded many people including some of his admirers. About 
his own reaction to the decision to break the Salt Tax, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru wrote: “The Salt Tax was to be attacked, the Salt 
Laws were to be broken. We were bewildered and could not fit 
in a national struggle with common salt.” But there were others 
who appreciated the significance of the imminent march to Dandi. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of the Modern Review, pointed 
out that the attack on the salt monopoly was only the first stage 
in the campaign. Other means were held in reserve. He wrote, 
“The movement must not be judged by its physical proportions. 
It is epoch-making, path-breaking.” He proved right. The 
march to Dandi raised public feelings to a fever heat and all eyes 
were focussed on its daily progress. The utmost courage, con- 
viction and idealism of the Satyagrahis earned the admiration 
of the whole nation. Paying eloquent tribute to the band of 
patriots led by Gandhiji, Ramananda Chatterjee wrote: “... It 
requires some insight and imagination, some spiritual awakening, 
to understand, appreciate and be impressed by the march of an old 
unarmed man at the head of a few dozens of unarmed followers 
to break the iniquitous laws of the mightiest empire in the world 
in order to gain freedom for his people.” It is important to note 
that this was written by a man who by the 1930s had come to 
disagree with some of the policies of Gandhiji and had developed 
a positive dislike for the Congress stand on certain issues. Even 
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Subhaschandra Bose who had sharp differences with Gandhiji 
compared the Dandi March to “Napoleon’s march to Paris after 
his return from Elba.” Louis Fischer saw in the Dandi March 
“imagination, dignity, and the sense of showmanship of a great 
artist.” : 
Violation of laws, non-payment of taxes, boycott of foreign 
goods and cloth, mass strikes and demonstrations shook the 
whole country. The no-tax campaign in U.P. was a salient 
feature of the movement. Thousands of women came out to offer 
Civil Disobedience in response to Gandhiji’s stirring appeal. The 
then Home Secretary to the Government of India confessed to 
Verrier Elwin that “nothing had disturbed him more than the 
great awakening among Indian women and the part that they 
had begun to play in politics.” The movement meanwhile 
reached the Frontier Province where Abdul Ghaffar Khan, popu- 
Чаму known as the ‘Frontier Gandhi’, started an organization of 
non-violent Pathan warriors, named “Khudai Khidmatgars” 
(Servants of God). From their uniforms they became known 
as the Red Shirts. Abdul Ghaffar Khan urged his warrior follow- 
ers to be non-violent, disciplined and devoted to the cause of 
freedom. The Red Shirts became a part of the Congress organi- 
zation. 

The Civil Disobedience movement soon reached a dimen- 
sion that upset even the Government’s anticipation. А virtual 
reign of terror and repression was let loose. Repressive laws, 
mass arrests, torture, firings, Jathi-charges and police excesses 
became common occurrences. Viceroy Lord Irwin gave a warn- 
ing that he would crush the Congress by using all his strength 
as the Congress was seeking to undermine and sap the foundation 
of the Government. The leaders, including Gandhiji, were 
arrested. But that only intensified the movement. Boycott of 
foreign cloth and liquor shops became very widespread. The 
Congress Working Committee encouraged social boycott of 
Indians who supported the British. But the movement remained 
generally non-violent. The heroism of the Satyagrahis and the 

answering brutality of the police reached their climax when the 
former raided the salt depot of Dharsana in the Surat district. 


Round Table Conference and Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
The Simon Commission Report was published in the middle 
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of the Civil Disobedience movement. Its recommendations were 
found completely unsatisfactory to the nationalists. By the end 
of 1930, mass arrest of Congress leaders, adverse effects of agri- 
cultural depression on the peasants, repressive ordinances and 
other measures succeeded in slowing down the tempo of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. At the same time the Government, 
impressed by the spontaneity and magnitude of the movement, 
more keenly felt the immediate necessity of resuming delibera- 
tions for a settlement of the issues involved. Efforts were made 
to persuade Gandhiji to agree to participate in the proposed 
Round Table Conference in London, Though the negotiations 
failed, the British Government decided to go ahead with the 
Round Table Conference. 

The First Round Table Conference was held from 12 Nov- 
ember, 1930 to 19 January, 1931. The Congress did not partici- 
pate. There were representatives of the British political parties, 
delegates from the Indian States, from the Liberals, the Muslim 
League, the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs and other groups. 
Among the prominent Indian participants were Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru, М. К. Jayakar, Srinivasa Sastri, С. Ү. Chintamani, Sir 
Mohammad Shafi, M. A. Jinnah, Maulana Mohammad Ali and 
others. It was generally agreed in the Conference that British 
India and the Indian States should form a Federal Union. There 
were prolonged discussions on the frame-work of the constitution. 
But B. R. Ambedkar, the leader of the Scheduled Castes, raised 
the question of reserved seats for the ‘Depressed Classes’. The 
Muslim delegates pressed for “adequate safeguards” for the 
Muslims. ‘Thus, the minority problem once again proved a 
bogey to any workable agreement. It is important to note that 
the bulk of the Muslims in India did not have much sympathy 
for Civil Disobedience. Even Muhammad Ali, once a great adi- 
mirer and associate of Gandhiji, said in 1930: “We refuse to 
join Мг. Gandhi because his movement is not a movement for 
the complete independence of India but for making the seventy 
millions of Indian Mussalmans dependents of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha.” The Hindu-Muslim brotherhood of the Khilafat—Non- 
Co-operation days was now a far cry. Separatism had spread its 
tentacles far and wide. 

In his closing address to the Conference the Prime Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald, appealed to the people of India to end 
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Civil Disobedience and co-operate with the Government in 
working out a constitutional settlement. The Conference was 
adjourned sine die. 

The British Government knew fully well that any settle- 
ment, concerning India’s future, without the Congress co-opera- 
tion was not a practical proposition. So efforts were made to 
induce the Congress to change its attitude and participate in the 
-next session of the Round Table Conference. On the Congress 
side also the earlier rigidity was giving way to a more conciliatory 
attitude, particularly, in view of the fact that Civil Disobedience 
movement had thawed considerably. The Congress authorised 
Gandhiji to negotiate a settlement with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. 
The Gandhi-Irwin talks that followed were of historic importance. 
It was “the most dramatic personal encounter between a Viceroy 
and an Indian leader in the whole seething history of the British 
raj.” Winston Churchill was furious. He was shocked by the 
“nauseating and humiliating spectacle of this one-time Inner 
Temple lawyer, now seditious fakir, striding half-naked up the 
steps of the Viceroy’s palace, there to negotiate and parley on 
equal terms with the representative of the King-Emperor.” 

The outcome of the talks between the Viceroy and Gandhiji 
was the famous Gandhi-Irwin. Pact (March 5, 1931). It was 
agreed that the Civil Disobedience movement would be disconti- 
nued and steps would be taken for Congress participation in the 
second session of the Round Table Conference. The Govern- 
ment expressed its approval of the encouragement of Indian in- 
dustries “as a part of the economic and industrial movement 
designed to improve the material conditions of India”, and stated 
that it had no intention to interfere with or discourage peaceful 
methods for achieving this object. But the boycott of foreign 
goods, primarily directed against British goods, was intended 
“to exert pressure for political ends”. As a boycott of this charac- 
ter would be inconsistent with Congress participation in the 
Round Table Conference for friendly discussions, it was agreed 
that “the discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience movement con- 
notes the definite discontinuance of the employment of the 
boycott of British commodities as a political weapon . . .” 

The Pact was approved by the Congress in its annual session 
held in Karachi (March, 1931). Though the execution of Bhagat 
Singh and two other revolutionaries connected with the Lahore 
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Conspiracy Case and the outbreak of communal riots cast in- 
evitably a dark shadow on the more critical and sensitive minds 
in the Congress session, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was hailed as а 
triumph of the Congress as it was the first occasion when the 
Viceroy “talked mari to man to the Indian leader without pomp, 
reservations or unreality.” A significant feature of the Karachi 
Congress presided over by Vallabhbhai Patel was the adoption of 
a resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic Policy. The 
resolution emphasised the need to assure popular fundamental 
rights, the necessity of removing caste and religious disabilities, 
prohibition of begar or forced labour, protection of rights of 
workers, reduction of taxes, etc. The resolution indicated a 
growing radical and socialist trend within the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Second Round Table Conference met in London in 
September 1931. Gandhiji attended the Conference as the sole 
representative of the Congress. Another notable participant was 
Sarojini Naidu who was invited to represent Indian womanhood. 
Among others who accompanied him were Mahadev Desai, Pyare- 
lal Nayyar, С. D. Birla and Pandit Malaviya. The Congress was 
not interested in petty details of the future constitution. It was 
concerned with the fundamental i.e., granting of Dominion 
Status—in full and at once. In his speech on India’s place in 
the British Empire, Gandhiji said that the Congress contemplated 
a partnership between the Indians and the British people as “two 
absolute equals.” He desired to see a partnership between the 
two countries—“but not а partnership superimposed upon 
one nation by another.” In another speech (80 November, 
1931) he took strong exception to the attitude in treating the 
Congress as one of the several political parties in India. He 
emphatically said, “All the other parties at this meeting repre- 
sent social interests. Congress alone claims to represent the 
whole of India, all interests. It is no communal organisation ; 
it is a determined enemy of communalism in any shape or form. 
Congress knows no distinction of race, colour or creed; its plat- 
form is universal...” Gandhiji’s personal simplicity, charm and 
catholicity made a profound impression on the British people and 
on the conference participants. ‘There are delightful anecdotes 
about his encounters with press reporters. Questioned about his 
dress Gandhiji replied, “You people wear plus-fours, mine are 
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minus-fours.” He went to attend a tea party in Buckingham 
Palace wearing his usual dress. When someone later asked him 
whether he had had enough on, Gandhiji smilingly said, “The 
King had enough on for both of us.” He met many celebrities. 
But Winston Churchill refused to see him. However, Gandhiji 
could not achieve any practical success. The Second Round Table 
Conference also broke down on the communal question. Its 
failure, at least to the Congress, was not unexpected. Still it 
caused depression and a sense of frustration. The national 
struggle continued. But as Jawaharlal Nehru admits, “it did 
create an atmosphere somewhat unfavourable to it.” 


` Civil Disobedience Resumed : The Communal Award and 
the Poona Pact 


On his return to India towards the end of the year Gandhiji 
was dismayed to see Government repression in full swing. All 
the prominent leaders had been arrested. Revolutionary acti- 
vitjes had intensified in Bengal, U.P. and the Frontier Pro- 
vinces. Gandhiji’s willingness to have an interview with the 
new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, who proved intransigent could 
not materialise. The Civil Disobedience movement was resumed 
and Gandhiji and many other Congress leaders were arrested on 
4 January, 1932. The Congress was declared an illegal body and 
the Government took the sternest measures to crush the moye- 
ment. Police action surpassed even its own past records of 
shame. A grim picture of police atrocities was depicted in the 
Report of the India League Delegation which made a thorough 
enquiry into the Civil Disobedience movement. Gandhiji cx- 
pressed the wish that instead of mass civil disobedience, emphasis 
should be on individual civil disobedience. Besides displaying 
the courage of the individual Satyagrahi, such a programme was 
to eliminate the possibility of mass violence which Gandhiji dis- 
liked, However, the movement failed to pick up momentum. 

Viceroy Irwin's successor, Lord Willingdon, was less liberal 
in his attitude to the Indian nationalist aspirations than his 
predecessor. The British Government, feeling that they had 
brought the Indian situation well under their control, was 
anxious to take advantage of the communal differences existing 
in India. Along with the Muslim separatists, the Sikhs and the 
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Depressed Classes were demanding separate electorates and 
weightage. “The leader of the Depressed Classes or the so-called 
‘Untouchables’ Dr. B. R. Ambedkar believed that a truly in- 
dependent and democratic India could never be built up unless 
safeguards were taken against her peculiar political and socio- 
economic maladies and maladjustments. Fearing betrayal by 
the upper classes he was demanding certain preventive and гете: 
dial measures such as guaranteed minimum representation of the 
‘Untouchables’ in the Legislature, Executive and in the Public 
Services. In the Round Table Conference he demanded that the 
Depressed Classes should be treated as a separate community for 
electoral purposes. Interestingly, Dr. Ambedkar was not un- 
aware of the ulterior motive behind the British show of sym- 
pathy for his community. Addressing the All-India Depressed 
Classes Congress in 1930 he had said, “I am afraid the British 
choose to advertise our unfortunate conditions not with the 
object of removing them, but only because such a course serves 
well as an excuse for retarding the political progress of India.” 

On August 16, 1932, Ramsay MacDonald made his ‘Com- 
munal Award’ providing for separate electorates for Muslim, 
Sikh and European voters. There was to be provision for sepa- 
rate electorates for the Depressed Classes, officially described as 
Scheduled Castes, as a separate community. There was also to 
be reservation of seats for women. The Government issued а 
White Paper on the future constitution of India. It contained 
proposals for the creation of several Muslim majority provinces 
and formation of legislatures on the basis of separate electorate. 
Joint electorate, the symbol and basis of national unity, was aban- 
doned. Ramsay MacDonald said in a statement that the British 
Government would be prepared to modify Communal Award if 
all affected parties could reach an agreement among themselves. 
Defending the continuation of separate electorates he said that 
however much the Government might have preferred a uniform 
system of joint electorates, it was impossible to abolish safeguards 
to which minorities still attached vital importance. 

Gandhiji who had been a great crusader against untouch- 
ability strongly opposed the scheme of separate electorates for 
the ‘Untouchables’. He undertook a fast unto death in the Yera- 
vada prison as a protest. Five days later an agreement was 
reached in a conference at Poona, which considerably amended 
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the Award on this issue. It was agreed that there should be 
reserved seats for the Depressed Classes out of the General Elec- 
torate seats in the Provincial Legislatures. Election to these seats 
shall be by joint electorates subject to certain procedure. Re- 
presentation of the Depressed Classes in the Central Legislature 
shall also be on the principle of joint electorate. In the Central 
Legislature 18 per cent of the seats allotted to the general electo- 
rate for British India would be reserved for the Depressed Classes. 
The Poona Pact, as it came to be known, was considered by 
many as an unfortunate shifting of emphasis from Ше main 
object of the Civil Disobedience movement, Gandhiji was now 
more concerned with the Harijan movement. This had an ad- 
verse effect on the Civil Disobedience movement which began to 
show signs of decay. 

The Congress attitude to the Communal Award appeared to 
many Hindus as lacking in firmness. Under the auspices of the 
Hindu Mahasabha numerous Anti-Communal Award Confer- 
ences were held in different parts of the country. The Congress 
policy was criticized as appeasement of the Muslim League. 
Hindu assertiveness became a powerful force in India. It may 
be mentioned here that the Hindu Mahasabha was founded 
in 1915 mainly with the object of promoting Hindu social 
reforms and welfare. But it gradually drifted into politics 
and became a bitter critic of the Congress policy of “appease- 
ment’ and strongly opposed the demand for separate electorates. 
As mentioned earlier, the post-Non-Co-operation period was 
marred by strained Hindu-Muslim relations and frequent out- 
break of communal riots. There had been a recurrence of such 
trouble in 1926 in which Swami Sraddhananda was killed. The 
activities and demands of the Muslim League spearheaded by 
Jinnah had alarmed many Hindus who shared the Mahasabha’s 
concern for the preservation of an undivided India, protection 
of Hindu interests and promotion of a sense of unity among the 
members of the Hindu community. The Communal Award, 
perpetuated by the Government of India Act of 1935, intensified 
communal tension and further widened the gulf between differ- 
ent communities. 

The Third Round Table Conference met in London in 
November 1932, with the Congress holding away. It was 
attended by a much smaller number of representatives than be- 
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fore. ‘The outcome of the Round Table Conferences and subse- 
quent discussions was the Government of India Bill which 
became an Act in 1935 in spite of ‘dichard’ conservative opposi- 
tion in Britain, led by Winston Churchill. During the debates 
on the Bill in the House of Commons, Winston Churchill boast- 
fully remarked, “We have as good a right to be in India as 
anyone except» perhaps, the Depressed Classes, who are the 
original stock. Our Government is not an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is a Government responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament. It is incomparably the best Government that India 
has ever seen or ever will see.” He argued, “We are invited to 
believe that worst self-government is better than the best good 
government. That is going too far...” Indians needed the 
British rule for their protection and security. For, Churchill 
believed, “They have grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength. They will diminish with our diminution 
and decay with our decay... .” 


Civil Disobedience Fades Out 


The Government of India Act of 1935 was in general a dis- 
appointment for the Indian political leaders. But whereas others 
were willing to give it a fair trial, the Congress condemned it 
as totally disappointing. The Congress attitude was easily under- 
standable in the light of its known standpoint. It was pledged 
to non-co-operate with anything short of Dominion Status. But 
from а practical analysis of the political atmosphere and the 
state of the Civil Disobedience movement the Congress found 
itself in an unhappy situation. The Civil Disobedience was 
still being continued but it had lost its earlier fire, appeal and 
enthusiasm, As Nehru describes it, “the initial push of inspira- 
tion was far less than in 1980. It was as if we entered unwill- 
ingly to battle. There was a glory about it in 1930 which had 
faded a little two years later.” Moreover, the mainspring of the 
movement Gandhiji, now very much preoccupied with the Hari- 
jan problem, favoured suspension of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. Thus gradually, in spite of occasional sparks and flashes, 
the movement slowly petered out before it was officially called off 
by Gandhiji in May, 1983. The disappointment caused in many 
quarters was understandable and among those who became criti- 
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cal of Gandhiji’s policy and leadership was Subhaschandra Bose, 
then a prominent leader of the Congress Left wing. The Civil 
Disobedience movement was, however, memorable for the part 
played by the women, the youth, the students and the masscs. 
The rural masses, affected by industrial and agricultural slump, 
had turned to the Civil Disobedience movement. To them it 
was a struggle against an oppressive land system. This mass 
participation lent the Congress a new status and prestige. The 
Congress hold on the masses was proved beyond doubt. The 
flames of the movement died down but the “burning embers” 
remained “for a long time hot and unquenchable as India’s 
will to freedom.” 


Beginning of the Communist Movement 


After the Russian Revolution of 1917 Communist ideas began 
to influence a small section of nationalists in India. But though 
the rise of Communism in India cannot be traced back to earlier 
petiod there were indications of the influence of socialistic ideas 
on some great men as well as on some lesser known people. One 
of the issues of the Tattvgbodhini Patrika in 1873 mentioned а 
peasant leader, Tipu Pagla, from the Mymensingh district of 
East Bengal who asked his followers not to pay tax to landlords, 
Some scholars interpret this as an indication of a growing aware- 
ness about international workers’ movement. Such a view appears 
to be too far-fetched. Bakimchandra Chatterjee was the first 
to use the terms ‘Communism’, ‘Socialist’ and ‘Communist’ in 
Bengal. Aurobindo Ghose wrote about the strength and the 
future role of the ‘proletariat’. Swami Vivekananda was a 
protagonist of socialist ideas and had foreseen the rise of the 
masses who had for centuries been tyrannised and exploited by 
the upper classes. But the fountain-head of Swamiji’s philosophy 
and his faith in the masses was the humanism, equality and uni- 
versalism of the Vedanta. The first reference to Karl Marx 
in India has been found in a 1903 issue of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. This nominal reference to Marx reflected, according to 
Marxist scholars, “the orthodox animus against him.” The first 
serious article on Marx in India was a study of his views together 
with his short life-sketch written by Lala Har Dayal. It was 
published in the Modern Review in 1912. 
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Mainly motivated by anti-British considerations, the Sovict 
Union turned its attention to the introduction of Communist 
ideas into India, Their strategy was to exploit both revolutionary 
nationalist. and Pan-Islamic trends and sentiment in India. 
Among Indians in Europe who were attracted by the Communist 
ideology were Narendranath Bhattacharya alias M. ЇЧ. Roy 
(Manabendranath Roy), Abani Mukhopadhyay and Nalini Сир. 
М. М. Roy was associated with the Anushilan group in East 
Bengal. He later became involved in the German conspiracy to 
send arms and munitions to India. He left India in 1915 and 
after living in the U.S, and Mexico finally reached Russia in 
June 1920. Encouraged by the Soviet Government, Roy and his 
associates sought to organize a Communist Party in India. Ја 
September 1921, Roy sent Nalini Gupta to Calcutta where a 
Communist group was founded. It was placed under Muzaffar 
Ahmed. Among others involved with the foundation of the 
Communist groups in different parts of India were Shaukat 
Usmani, Ghulam Hussain and Singaravelu Chettiar. А pioneer 
of the Communist movement in India was 5. A, Dange. In 
August 1922, he founded in Bombay the journal Socialist and 
came in touch with М. N, Roy. 

Some of the men sent by М, N. Roy for the purpose of 
organizing a Communist Party in India had been arrested as 
soon as they reached the Indian borders. They were tried in 
what became known as the Peshawar Conspiracy Case (1922). 
The Government continued to keep a close watch on communists 
within the country. A number of pioneers of Marxism, such as 
Muzaffar Ahmed, 5. A. Dange, Shaukat Usmani and Nalini 
Gupta were arrested, tried and sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case (1924). 
The next year, in 1925, in a conference in Kanpur a Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of India was formed. The 
Committee used to meet secretly. During 1926-1928 there was 
growing industrial unrest in India. Several Trade Unions were 
formed and socialistic tendencies became increasingly evident. 
It was the Kanpur Conspiracy Case which, according to an official 
report, had made the people “accustomed to hearing openly... 
what communist leaders had hitherto only dared whisper . .. the 
fear of the law against Communism was largely removed; the 
immense power of mass action as a political weapon came to be 
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recognized by nationalist intellectuals of advanced views.” 
In 1927 the Communists founded the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party and began to participate actively in workers’ and peasants” 
movements. The inaugural conference of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party was held in Meerut (October, 1928). The policy 
of the Party was to make the best use of the machinery of the 
Indian National Congress by extending its organizational base 
and have the Congress Programme amended from within by 
increased participation of workers and peasants. Of the labour 
unions the most important was the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
(Red Flag). It had been preceded by the Girni Kamgar Maha- 
mandal—a moderate labour organization in the city of 
Bombay (1923). 

The increasing revolutionary activities and growing indus- 
trial unrest (see pp. 125-126) alarmed the Government and in 
September 1928, a Public Safety Bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly. In March 11929, in the wake of 
а country-wide industrial unrest, the Government arrested thirty- 
one Leftists, including three Englishmen, on a charge of 
conspiracy against the British Crown. Among those arrested 
were Muzaffar Ahmed, Dange, S. S. Mirajkar, P. С, Joshi 
and two British Communists—Ben Bradley and Philip Spratt. 
The arrested persons were put in Meerut jail and the trial insti- 
tuted, became known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. The trial 
‘continued for four years and most of the accused received long- 
‘term sentences. The Meerut Conspiracy Case greatly helped in 
drawing the people’s minds to the fascinating but then little- 
understood doctrines of socialism or communism. The Com- 
munists watched with interest the Civil Disobedience movement. 
‘Though they were critical of Gandhiji’s leadership and the 
Congress, they were anxious to take advantage of the situation 
10 carry on their own propaganda among the peasants and 
workers and broaden the base of anti-imperialist struggle, How- 
ever, internal dissension impeded the progress of the Communist 
movement іп India. M, N. Roy, who continued to be a contro- 
versial but major factor in guiding the course of the movement 
from abroad, came to India in 1930 and at Jawaharlal’s invita- 
tion attended the Karachi session of the Congress (March 1931). 
Shortly afterwards, Roy was arrested and prosecuted in the 
Bolshevik Conspiracy Case of 1924 and was sentenced to a term 
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of transportation (January 1932). 

The Communist Party of India was reorganized in 1989. 
С. М. Adhikari and Р. С. Joshi had a conspicuous role in the 
work of reorganization. In February 1984, a comprehensive Com- 
munist thesis was prepared by Adhikari. It outlined the course 
of revolution through the transformation of the individual strike 
into a general political strike; the development of spontancous 
peasant movements; a nationwide movement for complete in- 
dependence; the spread of revolutionary propaganda amongst 
the police and the army. The thesis supported Communist parti- 
cipation in the mass movements and demonstrations organized 
by the Congress. It was very critical of the ideas and policies 
of М. N. Roy, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhaschandra Bose and, 
Gandhiji. It was particularly critical of the “left” intellectuals 
in the Congress who were influenced by M. N. Roy. There was 
a spate of industrial strikes in 1934 and the Communist Party 
was officially banned by the Government. By now the Royists 
had been outnumbered and outmanoéuvered in the Communist 
movement and also in the Trade Union front. In April 1934, 
the followers of M. N. Roy organized a separate political party 
named the All India Socialist Party. 

The Communist infiltration into the Indian National Con- 
gress and other bodies began to grow after 1935. Struggle 
against imperialism was the rallying slogan. Communist acti- 
vities were extended to industrial areas and within peasant unions 
called Kisan Sabhas. These peasant unions were very active in 
Bihar, U. Р. and Madras. After 1936 the All-India Kisan Sabha 
formed a significant part of the anti-imperialist front and also 
functioned as a base of operation for challenging Gandhian 
leadership within the Congress. 


Revolutionary Activities: Second Phase 


The Government policy of repression had largely succeeded 
in curbing revolutionary activities, Moreover, with the beginn- 
ing of the Non-Co-operation movement the attention of all 
nationalists was focussed on the progress of this mighty up- 
surge. But the suspension of Non-Co-operation was marked by 
the revival of revolutionary activities. Newspapers, journals, 
and leaflets extolling: revolutionary activities began to appear. 
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The Anushilan and the Yugantar group again became active. 
A conference of revolutionaries was held in Lucknow in October 
1924, and its outcome was an all-India organization named 
Hindusthan Republican Association. Its object was “to establish 
a federated Republic of the United States of India by an organ- 
ised and armed revolution.” One of the most daring acts of this 
group led by Ramprasad Bismil was a dacoity in a railway train 
proceeding from Kakori towards Alamnagar, on 9 August, 1925. 
The police succeeded in discovering the plot and arresting the 
suspects and a case was instituted which became famous as the 
Kakori Conspiracy Case. Some of the leaders received death 
sentences, others long terms of imprisonment. ‘There was much 
popular discontent against the capital punishment but all efforts 
to save their lives failed. The principal accused Ramprasad, 
Rajendranath Lahiri, Roshanlal and Ashfaqulla bravely mounted 
the gallows expressing their last minute wishes for the overthrow 
of the British rule in India. Jogeschandra Chatterjee, Sachindra- 
nath Sanyal and three others got life imprisonment. 

After the Kakori Conspiracy Case, the police had taken the 
sternest possible measures to round up all revolutionaries and 
their associates. These had a dampening effect on revolutionary 
activities. Chandra Sekhar Azad, an absconder of the Kakori 
Conspiracy Case, now took the initiative in reorganizing the re- 
volutionaries. The Hindusthan Republican Association was 
renamed as the Hindusthan Socialist Republican Association 
which signified its object of creating a socialist state in India. 
Their activities were now sought to be linked up with the prevail- 
ing labour unrest іп the big cities and the influence of the 
Russian Revolution was more clearly evident. Saunders, a police 
officer of Lahore, was shot dead on 17 November, 1928, by Bhagat 
Singh. On 8 April, 1929, Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Datta, 
both members of the Association, threw two bombs on the floor 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi from the public gallery, 
while the Public Safety Bill was being discussed. Both of them 
made no attempt to escape as they wanted to draw public atten- 
tion to the aims and objectives of the revolutionaries and did not 

want innocents to suffer for their action. In a joint statement 
they explained that the bombs were dropped on the Assembly 
floor “to register our protest on behalf of those who had no other 
means left to give expression to their heart-rending agony. Our 
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sole purpose was ‘to make the deaf hear’ and give the heedless 
a timely warning.” 

Shortly after the bomb-throwing incident the police dis- 
covered a bomb factory at Lahore and another at Saharanpore. 
Many members of the Association were arrested and the famous 
Lahore Conspiracy Case was instituted against the revolutionaries 
in 1929. Bhagat Singh was an accused in this case also, In the 
course of the trial under-trial prisoners started а hunger- 
strike to protest against the treatment received in jail. They 
also claimed to be treated as war-prisoners and not as ordinary 
criminals because they were charged with waging war against 
the King. The fast created great public excitement. Ultimately, 
all the prisoners gave up the fast excepting Jatin Das who stood 
firm in his principle to the last and died after 64 days’ fast on 
13 September, 1920. Jatin Das who, when visited by Nehru in 
the jail, looked “soft and gentle like a young girl” had moved 
the people to the very depth of their hearts and had set a unique 
example of resolution and determination. The Lahore Conspi- 
racy Case ended in the death sentence of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev 
and Rajguru and long-term imprisonment for many of the 
accused. The martyrdom of Jatin Das gave an impetus to the 
Youth movement. Youth and student organizations were founded 
in different parts of the country. The Government also promised 
to revise prison regulations regarding political prisoners, though, 
in reality, little improvement was made. { 

The execution of Bhagat Singh caused much anger and dis- 
тау. In Congress circles Gandhiji’s failure to save the life of 
Bhagat Singh caused indignation and resentment. The annual 
session of the Congress was held at Karachi on 29 March, 1931, 
six days after the execution of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Raj- 
guru. Pattabhi Sitaramayya writes that at that time “Bhagat 
Singh’s name was аз widely known all over India and was as 
popular as Gandhiji’s’, Vallabhbhai Patel presided over the 
Karachi Congress. A resolution was moved at the Congress 
praising the courage and self-sacrifice of Bhagat Singh and his 
associates. But as the Congress disapproved of violence and re- 
volutionary methods Gandhiji accepted it only after a preamble 


< had been added to the resolution. The amended resolution read: 


“The Congress, while dissociating itself from and disapproving of 
, political violence in any shape or form, places on record its ad- 
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miration of the bravery and sacrifice of... .” The young volun- 
teers of the Congress, supported by Subhaschandra Bose, strongly 
opposed the amendment but lost by a narrow margin. The 
heated controversy on the resoution indicated a growing ideo- 
logical rift in the Congress itself. 

Revolutionary activities in northern India decreased with the 
arrest and conviction of the leaders of the Hindusthan Socialist 
Republican Association. But a handful of revolutionaries led by 
Chandra Sekhar Azad continued their activities which caused the 
Government much alarm and headache. Ultimately, Chandra 
Sekhar was killed in a skirmish with the police at Allahabad in 
1931. With his death the most eventful years of revolutionary 
activities in northern India practically came to an end though 
sporadic incidents took place for the next few years in U.P., the 
Punjab, Delhi, Bombay, Madras and other places. In Poona an 
attempt was made on the life of Sir Ernest Hoston, the Acting 
Governor, while he was visiting a college. A newly formed re- 
volutionary organization named Ananda Mandal was very active 
during the period. Revolutionary students of the Khalsa College 
in Amritsar tried to assassinate the: Principal of the College on 
suspicion that he was secretly cooperating with the police. The 
same year (1930) an attempt was made on the life of the Governor 
of the Punjab. A few police officers were injured one of whom 
later died. One of the accused, Harkissan, was found guilty and 
sentenced to death, 

When the daring exploits of the revolutionaries set all nor- 

- thern India agog, there was also a boisterous revival of similar 
activities in Bengal. The Anushilan and Yugantar groups be- 
came very active. A contemporary intelligence report stated that 
behind all the revolutionary activities in India there was distinct 
influence of the Bengali revolutionaries. In the Calcutta Congress 
(1928) Subhaschandra Bose formed a volunteer force. With a 
section of these youngmen Hemchandra Ghose founded in Dacca 
the ‘Bengal Volunteers’ or the ‘B. У. Party’. A leading revolu- 
tionary figure was Lila Nag (later Roy). After difference of 
opinion with Hemchandra Ghose, she and Anil Roy founded a 
revolutionary organization called Sri Sangha. 

The most spectacular and daring was the raid on the Govern- 
ment Armouries at Chittagong led by Surya Sen, popularly known 
as Master-da, He had earlier participated in the Non-Co-operation 
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movement and later became a local school teacher. He and his re- 
yolutionary associates envisaged an independent India after an 
armed uprising. The raid on the Armoury was a part of a com- 
prehensive plan of simultaneous attacks on the armouries in East 
Bengal, Among the associates of Surya Sen were Ambika Chakra- 
varty, Loknath Baul, Ganesh Ghosh, Ananta Singh and courage- 
ous and spirited young girls like Pritilata Waddedar and Kalpana 
Joshi. Surya Sen issued a Manifesto in the name of the Indian 
Republican Army, Chittagong Branch, in which an appeal was 
made to the Indian people to support the revolutionaries in their 
effort to put an end to British rule in India. On the night of 18 
April, 1930, the Police Armoury in Chittagong was raided but in 
their hurry, the raiders forgot to take the cartridges kept in a sepa- 
rate locked room. This rendered useless the rifles and the Lewis 
guns seized by them. A few days later, in an encounter with a 
British force some of the revolutionaries including Harigopal Baul 
(Tegra) courted death and a few escaped to continue guerilla war- 
fare. The casualty on the British side was quite considerable. The 
encounter with the Police force at Jalalabad hill is a glorious 
episode in the history of the revolutionary movement in India. 
The news of the Chittagong Armoury Raid had great influence 
on young revolutionaries and terrorist activities intensified in 
various parts of the country in spite of stringent measures taken 
by the Government, 

In August 1930, Binay Bose, a student of the Dacca Mitford 
Hospital School, killed Lowman, Inspector-General of Police, 
Bengal, and escaped. A few months later, on 8 December, 1930, 
Binay, along with his two friends Badal Gupta and Dinesh 
Gupta entered the Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, and shot down 
Simpson, Inspector-General of Prisons, in his office, Then they 
went down the corridor shooting: indiscriminately at European 
officials, one of whom was injured in the firing. Knowing that 
escape was impossible Badal took cyanide and died immediately. 
Binay and Dinesh shot themselves. The former died a few days 
afterwards, but the latter recovered. He was tried and hanged. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid Case ended in 1932 and 
fourteen of the accused received transportation for life. But 
Surya Sen and four of his associates who had avoided arrest conti- 
nued their activities. On 22 September, 1932, a group of revolu- 
tionaries led by a young girl Pritilata Waddedar raided the Rail- 
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way Institute at Pahartali in Chittagong. During the raid Priti- 
lata was seriously injured and she committed suicide to evade 
arrest. Surya Sen was arrested in February 1933, through an 
act of treachery and was hanged after trial. In the thirties, 
sporadic revolutionary activities continued in Bengal, U.P., the 
Punjab, Delhi, Bombay, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Madras 
and other places. A number of police officers and some other 
officials were killed or wounded in these incidents. . Dr. Narain 
Roy and Dr, Bhupal Bose were given long-term imprisonment 
for their attempt to assassinate in Calcutta a notorious police 
officer. In Midnapore three District Magistrates were killed and 
several revolutionaries became martyrs. A notable incident was 
the attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal, Sir Stanley 
Jackson, by Bina Das, a brifliant student of the University, while 
the former was addressing the Convocation of the University of 
Calcutta (1932). The attempt failed and Bina Das was sentenced. 
to life imprisonment. However, by 1932-33 terrorist or revolu- 
tionary activities in India generally began to subside. In 1939 
a statement was issued in the name of Jadugopal Mukhopadhyay 
announcing the dissolution of the Yugantar group. There was 
a revival of such activities to some extent during the Second 
World War when the Indian freedom movement reached its 
penultimate stage. 

The revolutionaries did not believe in the principle of non- 
violence. Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Datta in their joint state- 
ment said: “Elimination of force at all costs is utopian and the 
new movement which had arisen in the country and of which 
we have given a warning is inspired by the ideals which guided 
Guru Govind Singh and Shivaji, Kamal Pasha and Riza Khan, 
Washington and Garibaldi, Lafayette and Lenin.” The revolu- 
tionaries’ object was to overthrow the British rule and set up 
a republican government in India based on socialistic principles- 
Their objectives and plan of operation differed fundamentally 
from the general trend of the national movement led by the 
Congress. Gandhiji and most of his associates believed in non- 
Violence. Terrorism or revolutionary activities did not receive their 
approval or smypathy. But there were a few within the Congress, 
like Subhaschandra Bose, who felt that an armed rising against 
the Government would be ineffective as the fight would be an 
unequal one. But they expected that the revolutionaries would 
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weaken the imperialist rule in India and thus contribute effec- 
tively to the freedom movement. But there was no real co-ordina- 
tion or understanding between these Congress leaders and the 
terrorists. Moreover, there was no central revolutionary organiza- 
tion. The failure of revolutionary activities has also been attri- 
buted to the fact that most of these idealistic youngmen, coming 
from urban schools and colleges, failed to develop any radical 
agrarian programme. Only in U.P., some efforts were made in 
this direction. But the patriotism, devotion and sacrifice of the 
revolutionaries earned the admiration of the nation. The consti- 
tutional reforms introduced by the Government of India Act of 
1935, as R. C. Majumdar rightly observes, “took away the edge 
of both the violent and non-violent methods of Indian politics.” 
It was not till the Quit India Movement that there was recrudes- 
cence of revolutionary activities in India. 


Peasant Movements and Agrarian Revolts 


Peasant movements and agrarian revolts were a significant 
feature of the anti-British struggle in India. They often brought 
out the popular resentment against exploitation by the British 
rulers and the landowners (See p. 8) and contributed to the 
growth of a tradition of armed resistance against colonial rule. 
With the progress of time the peasant movements came to con- 
stitute an integral part of the freedom movement, especially 
from the time of the Non-Co-operation movement. Excessive 
land revenue, numerous cesses and imposts, forcible collection, 
unlawful eviction, recurring famines and increasing poverty were 
some of the basic causes of agrarian unrest. In the nineteenth 
century there were peasants’ uprising in Bengal, Maharashtra, 
Punjab and other parts of the country. Ironically, the British 
rulers were anxious to take full advantage of the peasants’ 
grievances against the landlords and pose as the real champion 
of peasants. The intention was to prevent the Indian National 
Congress from winning the support of the peasants who formed 
the bulk of the Indian population. The Congress, on the whole, 
failed to extend its mass base by vigorously taking up the cause 
of the peasants and fighting for their legitimate grievances. 
However, the early Congress leaders had worked for the aboli- 
tion of the Indenture System. By this system thousands of 
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poor peasants and workers were made to sign some indenture 
bonds, agreeing to work for a specified number of years for 
some specified employer on his estate and in his province or 
country and agreeing to all the penalties that the employer 
might inflict upon the hapless persons for any breach of the 
bonds. Bankimchandra Chatterjee had strongly championed 
the cause of the indentured labourerers and had pleaded for the 
abolition of the inhuman system. Ultimately, the efforts proved 
successful and the Indenture System was abolished by the 
Government. 

Generally speaking, the Indian National Congress failed to 
show any serious awareness about the urgent necessity of 
mobilizing the peasants by championing their cause апа pro- 
yiding them with relief. This failure has been attributed to the 
“predominant voice” of the industrialists in the early Congress 
and the leadership of the pre-Gandhi Congress which was “over- 
whelmingly zamindari and capitalistic in its class content.” A 
new era started with the emergence of Gandhiji. The Champaran 
Satyagraha and the Kaira Satyagraha gave a new character and 
dimension to the freedom movement (See рр. 102-103). Gandhiji 
was established as “a magic man of peasant Satyagraha” and 
he demonstrated the tremendous potentiality of the peasantry 
in the building up of an all-powerful struggle against British 
rule in India. The Non-Co-operation movement evoked un- 
precedented rural response and had significant impact on mass 
movement. Its sudden withdrawal came as a disappointment 
and had a dampening effect on the participants. Nevertheless, 
the Non-Co-operation Movement underlined the importance of 
bringing the peasantry into the national struggle. It appa- 
rently widened the goal of the national movement by emphasis- 
ing that the struggle was not only directed against the British 
rule but also against oppressive landlords, traders, moneylenders 
and other exploiters of the people. The movement led by 
Gandhiji saw the adoption of “a new broader strategy of con- 
sciously involving the peasantry in the nationalist movement, 
but stearing clear of the revolutionary possibilities offered by 
an organised peasantry.” Henceforth, the Congress systemati- 
cally tried to reach out to the rural masses by giving immediate 
relief, sending out a cadre of constructive workers and encourag- 
ing political and reform movements “on non-class lines.” Such 
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an approach disappointed many Congressmen with Marxist 
leanings. It was left to the Communists and this section of the 
Congress leaders to mobilize peasant forces through institu- 
tional and organizational devices such as the Kishan Sabhas, 
Ryots Associations and other peasant unions. 

Among significant peasant uprisings or struggles that had 
characteristics of agrarian revolt were the Pedanandipad cam- 
paign in the Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh, the Oudh 
Kisan Rising, the Moplah Rebellion, Sitarama Raju’s Fight in 
the Malabar region against the sufferings of peasants and hill- 
people at the hands of forest and excise officials, the Aka move- 
ment in U.P. led by Nadari Pari etc. These spontaneous 
peasant risings signalled an awakening the significance and 
potency of which, some historians believe, the Indian National 
Congress failed to comprehend, and thus losing the opportunity 
of simultaneously uprooting foreign rule and an exploitative 
socio-economic system. The Civil Disobedience Movement, the 
disastrous fall in prices of agricultural products due to the Great 
Depression and the resultant sufferings of the peasants encour- 
aged the growth of revolutionary tendencies among the pea- 
santry. The heroic struggle of the Bardoli ryots in 1928-1929 
and 1930-1931 against unjust enhancement of land revenue by 
the Bombay Government had great impact on the Indian people. 
The movement was led by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, blessed by 
Gandhiji and financed by Vithalbhai Patel. 

The tradition of peasants struggle continued to be enriched 
in the 1930s. In this decade took place the anti-resettlement 
campaigns of Godavari and Krishna Deltas and peasant struggles 
against landlords of Venkatagiri (1931), Land Satyagraha in 
Bihar (1939), Canal Duties struggle in the Punjab and Bengal 
(1939), movement against Jute prices (1937-1942) and a number of 
other struggles. The fearless spirit of revolt and Satyagraha was 
demonstrated in the martyrdom of Veera Gunnamma of Mandasa. 
On March 81, 1940 the police came to arrest some peasant 
leaders. When the local people protested against the unjust 
arrest the police insulted them. Gunnamma made a spirited 
protest against the behaviour of the police force and single- 
handedly offered resistance till she was felled by the sixth- 
bullet, Indian peasantry played a conspicuous role in the Quit 
India Movement. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FINAL STRIDES TO FREEDOM 


The Government of India Act (1935) : 
The Congress Ministries 


The Government of India Act (August 2, 1935) was piloted 
in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare. It established a ‘Federation of India’, made 
up of British Indian Provinces and Indian States, and provided 
for provincial autonomy with a Government responsible to an 
elected legislature in every Governor’s Province. The powers of 
the Secretary of State, the Government of India and the Pro- 
vinces were redistributed between the Central Government and 
the Provinces. Departments of provincial administration were 
to be controlled by Ministers responsible to the legislature. But 
the Governor was to “act in his discretion” before assenting to 
Bills. He had certain “special responsibilities” regarding certain 
specified subjects such as the prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace or tranquility of the Province or any part thereof. 
He was to be aided and advised by the Council of Ministers to 
be appointed and dismissed by him in his “discretion.” The 
members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies were to be 
directly elected by the people. Election to the Central as well 
as Provincial Legislatures was to be based on the system of 
Special Electorates: There was to be a division of legislative 
¿power between the Centre and the States. 

The Federal Executive was to be composed of the Governor- 
General and a Council of. Ministers. The Federal Legislature 
was to be a bicameral body—the Council of State and the 
House of Assembly (or Federal Assembly). The Ministers were 
to be chosen by the Governor-General and they were to hold 
office during his pleasure. He had “special responsibility” re- 
garding certain specified subjects in respect of which he had 
freedom to accept or to reject the advice of the Ministers. In 
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certain other subjects, such as defence, ecclesiastical affairs, €x- 
ternal affairs, administration of tribal areas, he was to act in 
his “discretion”. These subjects were to be in charge of three 
Counsellors appointed by the Governor-General. The Coun- 
sellors were to be responsible only to him. The Government of 
India Act (1935) thus provided for Dyarchy at the Centre. In 
the Provinces the Governor-General’s executive power extended 
to all matters in respect of which the Federal Legislature could 
make laws. A Federal Court was established and it was given 
exclusive original jurisdiction in disputes between the Federa- 
поп, the Provinces, and the States joining the Federation. 

The States’ accession to the Federation was voluntary. The 
terms on which a State joined the ‘Federation of India’ were to 
be laid down in an Instrument of Accession. Besides the control 
given to the Federation by the Instrument of Accession, the 
rights апа obligations of the British Crown in respect of the 
Indian States were to remain unaffected. These rights and obli- 
gations were left in charge of the Crown Representative. It 
was permissible to combine the offices of Governor-General and 
Crown Representative in the same person: In both Houses. of 
the Federal Legislature the States were given their quota of 
representation. But the members from the States were not to 
be elected. They were to be nominated by the rulers. 

The Princes of the Native States, however, refused to join 
the Federation. They were alarmed by the changing situation 
in the country caused by the rapid spread of ће national 
movement. , They apprehended that achievement of “demo- 
cratic freedom” by British India would undermine the auto- 
cratic rule in their own states. So by keeping out of the pro- 
posed ‘Federation of India’ they hoped to delay the process of 
“democratic freedom” in the country. They also feared that 
accession to the Federation would bring them under the author- 
ity of the Federal Government of India in some essential matters. 

The Act of 1935 caused general disappointment to all politi- 
cal parties. With innumerable checks, restrictions, reservations 
and safeguards, the new Act was still far away from even a 
reasonable measure of self-government. The status of India was 
still that of a dependency “gradually gravitating towards that 
of a Dominion.” The Congress President, Rajendra Prasad, criti- 
cized the absence of any provision for “automatic growth, от 
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development of self-government.” He said, “It will be a kind 
of federation in which unabashed autocracy will sit entrenched in 
one-third of India and peep in every now and then to strangle 
popular will in the remaining two-thirds.” The Congress in- 
sisted on the drafting of a new Constitution by a genuinely re- 
presentative Constituent Assembly. The Muslim League, led by 
М. A. Jinnah, also rejected the Federal Scheme describing it 
as “a device to withhold responsibility at the Centre.” But the 
League accepted the Provincial Scheme which, in Jinnah’s opi- 
nion, marked a constitutional advancement. В. R. Tomlinson 
has tried to show that the progress of constitutional advance was 
determined by the need to attract “Indian collaboration to the 
Raj”, to increase the revenues and to maintain political tran- 
quility, leaving the Government of India to fulfill its imperial 
role. The Act of 1935 was introduced as a political solution of 
the Indian problem in order to safeguard British financial 
interests in India. The Act, in spite of its limitations, marked 
considerable advance because, Tomlinson argues, “If London 
did not surrender control to elected Indian legislatures, it did 
hand power over to the Government of India.” All the former 
authority of the Secretary of State for India was vested in the 
Viceroy. 

The British Government failed to overcome the opposition 
to the Federal Scheme by the Indian National Congrss, the 
Muslim League and the Princes. So the Federal Scheme was 
shelved but the Provincial Scheme was introduced on April 1, 
1937, causing a radical change in the pattern of provincial 
Politics. 


The Congress Ministries 


With the fading-out of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and its ultimate calling-off, many Congressmen began to 
consider the practicability of working along the lines of the now- 
defunct Swarajya Party. Accordingly, the Congress decided to 
contest the coming elections to be held under the new Act 
of 1935. Jawaharlal Nehru considered the new Act, “a new 
charter of slavery.” He was in favour of contesting the elections 
but not of taking part in any Provincial Government. This 
Proved to be an impractical proposition. It was decided with the 
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consent of Gandhiji that the Congress would fight the elections 
on the issue of repealing all represssive laws and rejection of the 
new Act in favour of the National Demands raised by Gandhiji 
in the Round Table Conference. A Parliamentary Board was 
set up by the Congress to deal with matters concerning the 
elections. З 

The Congress could not ignore the reality of political situa- 
tion in the country and Jawaharlal had to admit that there was 
“no choice but to contest the election to the new provincial 
legislature.” He added, “опе of the principal reasons for our 
seeking election will be to carry the message of the Congress to 
the millions of voters and to the scores of millions of the dis- 
franchised, to acquaint them with our future programme and 
policy.” Jawaharlal however, made it clear that he was not keen 
on Congress forming ministries, for, he explained, “Office will 
not add to our real strength, it will only weaken us by making 
us responsible for many things that we utterly dislike.” But 
in the election held in 1987, the Congress swept the polls so far 
as General or predominantly Hindu seats were concerned. Con- 
gress ministries were formed in seven out of the eleven pro- 
vinces. On 18 March, 1937, the All-India Congress Committee 
adopted a resolution on Congress policy in the legislatures. It 
claimed that the Congress contested the elections “with its objec- 
tive of independence and its total rejection of the new Constitu- 
tion, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame 
India’s constitution. The declared Congress policy was to combat 
the New Act and end it.” Now that the Congress stand has 
been endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the voters, the 
Government should withdraw the new constitution. In the event 
of its demand being turned down by the British Government, the 
Congress members of the legislatures should work inside and out- 
side the legislatures for putting an end to the new constitution. 
This would inevitably lead to “deadlocks with the British Govern- 
ment and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between 
British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism, and expose the auto- 
cratic and undemocratic nature of the New Constitution.” The 
A.1.C.C., however, permitted the acceptance of office in the pro- 
vinces where the Congress had a majority in the legislature and 
was satisfied that the Governor would not use his “special powers 
of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in regard to 
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constitutional activities.” 

The Muslim League had obtained a large number of seats 
reserved for the Muslims. The Muslim League’s offer to form 
coalition ministries in ‘the provinces was turned down by the 
Congress as it did not want to admit any one in the ministry 
who would not fully subscribe to Congress objectives and policies. 
The Congress rejection, however idealistic it might be, widened 
the gulf between the two parties. This was utilised to fan the 
smouldering embers of communalism. Jinnah publicly pro- 
claimed that the Congress had done nothing for the Muslims. 
Addressing the Lucknow Session of the Muslim League (October, 
1937) he said, “The present leadership of the Congress, especi- 
ally during the last ten years, has been responsible for alienating 
the Musalmans of India more and more by pursuing a policy 
which is exclusively Hindu, and since they have formed the 
Governments in six provinces where they are in a majority they 
have by their words, deeds and programme shown more and 
more that the Musalmans cannot expect any justice or fair-play 
at their hands.” Jawaharlal Nehru’s reference to the Muslim 
League merely as “an important communal organisation” and 
his rather curt letter to Jinnah (6 April, 1938) turning down the 
latter's offer of coalition on certain terms and conditions infuri- 
ated the Muslim League. “From the classes” Jinnah now “went 
to the masses with the cry of Islam in danger.” He accused the 
Congress of killing “every hope of Hindu-Muslim settlement in 
the right Royal fashion of Fascism”, and blamed Gandhiji for 
destroying the ideal with which the Congress was started. Jinnah 
said, “He is the one man responsible for turning the Congress 
into an instrument for the revival of Hinduism. His ideal is to 
revive Hindu religion and establish Hindu raj in the country, 
and he is utilising the Congress to further his object.” The 
Muslim League continued to press the claim that the Muslim 
League and the Congress were the organizations of the Muslims 
and Hindus respectively. 


The Growth of Congress Left Wing : 
“Тһе Congress Socialist Party 


In the post-Non-co-operation years there were early indica- 
tions of growing Communist influence on the Indian National 
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Congress. Some of the revolutionaries who had participated in 
the Non-Co-operation Movement felt dejected and disillusioned 
by its suspension and came under the influence of M. N. Roy 
and his associates. Sampurnanand of U. Р. was one of the 
prominent Congress leaders who had contact with Communists. 
In a Memorandum on the Congress Programme (October 1922) 
for the Gaya Session, he was critical of the suspension of non- 
co-operation, emphasis on non-violence and pleaded for the 
adoption of “absolute independence” as the goal of the Con- 
gress. He suggested to Jawaharlal Nehru, then in charge of 
the Congress Volunteer Movement organized on the model of 
the Sinn Fein, that the Congress should adopt a more revolu- 
tionary programme. Nehru appreciated Sampurnanand’s point 
of view but felt that while most people talked of revolution and 
direct action, very few actually came forward to participate in it. 
However, Nehru's reply showed a perceptible leftist influence 
on him. 

The Belgaum Session (1924) of the Congress revealed that 
the Communist influence had, to some extent, extended to the 
rank and file of the Congress organization. The trend became 
more distinct in 1927-1928. The Congress began to take 
active interest in world affairs. In February 1927, Nehru attend- 
ed the Congress of Oppressed Nationalists at Brussels as a терге- 
sentative of the Indian National Congress. He was elected a 
member of the Executive Council of the League Against Imperial- 
ism that was founded at the Brussels Congress. In its Madras 
Session (1927), the Indian National Congress expressed its strong 
disapproval of any aggressive action of the British Government 
for the protection or expansion of imperialist interests. In the 
following years the Congress expressed its support for the anti- 
fascist struggles in Spain, Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia and other 
places. The British Government viewed with alarm Jawaharlal’s 
“imternationalist and communist connexions in Europe” and his 
attempts to “link up the Congress with the avowed enemies of 
the British empire abroad.” ‘With the foundation of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party (1927) and the growing industrial unrest, the 
leftist influence on the Indian National Congress began to ex- 
tend more rapidly. In the Calcutta Session (December 1928), 
about 30,000 labourers: came in procession with red flags and 
held a demonstration in the Congress pandal under the leader- 
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ship of prominent Communists. Resolutions condemning the 
Public Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill were adopted by 
the Congress. However, the growing Communist influence on 
the Congress sessions and on Congress workers had a major 
limitation. The efforts of Jawaharlal Nehru and his: associates 
were effective only when it was “a question of resolutions and 
not of action.” Moreover, nothwithstanding the dynamism and 
enthusiasm of Jawaharlal Nehru and other promising young 
Congress leaders, it was Gandhiji who had the ultimate say in 
formulating the policy and programme of the Indian National 
Congress. 


The Congress Socialist Party 


The origin of the Congress Socialist Party is to be traced to 
the growing Communist influence on the Indian National Con- 
gress in the 1920s. The Congress Socialists developed as a group 
within the Congress who, B. B. Misra points out, emphasized 
national revolution as a pre-condition to social change. “Theirs 
‘was, Misra writes, “a peculiar brand of socialism, a blend of 
‘Vedanta and Bolshevism, where religion and economics were not 
regarded as mutually exclusive’. Congress leftism or radicalism 
always remained within the nationalist framework and a signi- 
gcant trend of development was “cross-fertilization between 
Marxist and Gandhian ideas and methods.” 

The suspension of mass civil disobedience by Gandhiji (July 
1933) caused confusion among radical Congressmen. Their dis- 
appointment deepened when the All-India Congress Committee 
met in June 1934, called off the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and formed a Parliamentary Board to contest elections, The 
division between the ‘Right’ and the ‘Left’ within the Congress 
became sharper. М. N. Roy’s influence on Nehru had been 
growing and the latter was jailed for two years on a charge of 
sedition. А section of the Congressmen were now increasingly 
feeling the need of an organization “independent of international 
Communism but consistent with the country’s genius, with the 
principle of class collaboration, not class war.” An All-India 
Socialist Conference was held at Patna (May 1934) with Acharya 
Narendra Deo in the chair. Among prominent leaders were 
Sampurnanand and Sri Prakasa. In his presidential address 
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Narendra Deo criticized the “Zamindar-Capitalist alliance,” cx- 
pressed concern for the interest of the lower middle classes and 
workers, and opposition to Swarajists. He wished the socialist 
group to keep within the Congress fold for anti-imperialist consi- 
derations. The Conference decided to form an All-India Congress 
Socialist Party. Its object was to press for the adoption of 
socialist principles by the Congress. Among those associated with 
the foundation of the Congress Socialist Party were Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Abdul Bari, M. R. Masani, Purushottamdas Tricumdas, 
С. С. Banerji and Faridul Huq. A Socialist Conference was 
held at Bombay (October 1934) with Sampurnanand as Chairman. 
Among the participants were Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, F. Н. 
Ansari, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, A. Patwardhan, Р. К. Pillai 
and other Socialist leaders mentioned earlier. Congress Socialist 
groups emerged in Delhi, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Maharashtra, 
Madras, Kerala and other places, It was Jayaprakash Narayan 
who was largely responsible for making anti-imperialism and 
support for workers and peasants the major objectives of the 
Party. It is important to emphasise that the Communists and 
the Socialists had fundamental difference in their attitude to the 
Indian National Congress. The Communist Party regarded the 
Congress as a party of collaborators of imperialism. But the 
Socialists viewed the Congress as an anti-imperialist force. 

The Congress Socialists began to organize Kisan Sabhas and 
actively participate in peasants’ movements that were taking place 
in different parts of India. The Congress also became active in 
the Trade Union movement which had so long been dominated 
by the Communists. During this period was formed the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, led by V. У. Giri, and the 
National Trade Union Federation. In 1926 Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided over the annual Congress session held at Lucknow 
(Faizpur). The session atmosphere was “surcharged with Socia- 
list slogans, emphasising the rights of workers and peasants on 
the one hand and declaiming against the forces of Imperialism 
and Fascism on the other.” In his presidential address Jawahar- 
lal said: 

The real problem for us is, how in our struggle for independence we 
can join together all the anti-imperialist forces in the country, how we 
can make a broad front of our mass elements with the great majority of 


the middle classes which stands for independence... I am convinced 
that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems and of India’s 
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problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
Vague humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense . = 

How does socialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress? 
1 do not think it does, I believe in the rapid industrialization of the 
country and only thus I think will the standards of the people rise sub- 
stantially and poverty be combatted. Yet I have co-operated whole- 
heartedly in the past with the Khadi rogramme and I hope to do so 
in the future because I believe that Khadi and village industries have 
а definite place in our present economy. They have a social, a political 
and an economic value which is difficult to measure but which is apparent 
enough to those who have studied their effects. But I look upon them 
more as temporary Че» of a transition stage rather than as solu- 
tions of our vital problems. . . . But though I co-operate in the village 
industries programme my ideological approach to it differs considerably 
from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to industrial- 
ization and socialism.” 

The Lucknow Session was a landmark in the evolution of 
socialistic ideas and programme of the Congress. In 1987 the 
Congress condemned Japanese aggression in China and the next 
year a medical mission was sent to China which included Dr. 
M. Atal and Dr. Kotnis. The Congress vigorously adopted an 
anti-imperialist attitude in its foreign policy formulated pri- 
marily by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Congress Socialist Party has been criticized for its in- 
ability to carry any of its resolutions or amendments against the 
wishes of the Gandhians in the Congress organization. The 
Socialists only had very modest success in forcing discussions on 
Some major isssues at the Central Congress meetings. Jaya- 
prakash, Narendra Deo and Patwardhan became members of the 
Congress Working Committee. But the group, in spite of 
Jawaharlal’s backing, had no dominant voice in the Congress or- 
ganization. They were defeated on the issue of office acceptance 
by the Congress in 1987. As mentioned earlier, their positive 
achievement was in mobilizing within the Congress workers and 
peasants who had hitherto been generally organized outside it. 
The Congress Socialist Party was also a clear manifestation of 
the growing challenge to Gandhiji’s programme and ideology. 


Haripura and Tripuri Congress: Gandhi-Bose Differences 


The Congress ministries proved successful and popular. 
Their programmes of primary education, prohibition, rural re- 
construction, uplift of the Harijans, etc., achieved considerable 
Success. These also helped the Congress to come into wider 
contact with the masses which, indeed, added to its power and 
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popularity, But the achievements were not ends in themselves. 
The whole country showed signs of peasants’ movements, in- 
dustrial unrest and general discontent. The more radical trend 
in the Congress was reflected in the election of Subhaschandra 
Bose as the President of the Haripura session of the Congress 
in 1988. Clouds of the impending Second World War were now 
looming large. The younger people in the Congress were restive, 
being unhappy with the leadership and achievements of the party. 
Though Gandhiji had ceased to be even a primary member of 
the Congress since 1934, everyone knew that it was he who was 
the guiding spirit and influence behind the organization. 

Subhaschandra Bose had joined the Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment after resigning from the Indian Civil Service and since then 
had been a promising dynamic youngman of the Congress organi- 
zation. Yet, he nurtured revolutionary ideas and was never 
really fully happy with Gandhiji’s philosophy and technique of 
political agitations. In 1924 he was appointed the Chief Ехеси- 
tive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation. But the Government 
was suspicious of his connections with the revolutionaries and 
incarcerated him. In 1928 he was the С.О.С. of the Congress 
Volunteers in the Calcutta Session of the Congress. During this 
period he, like Jawaharlal and other young Congressmen, came 
to be influenced by Communist ideas and became more critical 
of Gandhiji’s policy and programmes. 

Subhaschandra differed fundamentally from Gandhiji on 
vital issues such as industrialization and India’s attitude towards 
the British Government during the coming World War. He was 
very critical of the rightists “Gandhiites” who, he felt, exploited the 
Mahatma’s influence to promote personal interests. Bose com- 
‘plained that the rightists were engaged in power politics and were 
trying to “beat down all opposition within the Congress” so that 
they might continue to enjoy power for ever. However, Gandhiji 
was still anxious to keep the left-wing within the Congress to 
preserve organizational unity and supported the candidature of 
Subhaschandra for the Congress presidentship in 1938. The 
Haripura Congress adopted a resolution which firmly expressed 
the Congress disapproval of war preparations. It asserted that 
India could not be a party to an imperialist war and she would 
not permit her man-power and resources to be exploited in the 
interests of British imperialism. Gandhiji did not view with 
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favour the Congress attitude of uncompromising opposition to 
the British Government. He also did not agree with the draft 
plan of industrialization and national development prepared by 
the National Planning Committee of the Congress which had 
been set up on the initiative of Subhaschandra, The latter 
strongly kelieved in industrialization, land reforms and modern- 
ization of agriculture. 

From September 1938, Subhaschandra began to stress that 
the Indian struggle for independence should synchronise with the 
imminent war in Europe. This incurred the displeasure of 
Gandhiji who did not appreciate the adoption of such a course 
of action by the Indian nationalists. Thus, an open rift between 
Gandhiji and Subhaschandra became inevitable. The next 
session of the Congress was to be held at Tripuri in March 1939. 
Gandhiji opposed the re-election of Subhas and lent his support 
to the candidature of Pattabhi Sitaramayya as the President of 
the Tripuri Session. But Subhaschandra defeated Sitaramayya 
by a wide margin of votes in an exciting contest. Gandhiji 
issued a statement describing Sitaramayya’s defeat as his own 
defeat which caused much consternation іп the country and 
rallied a large section of the leading Congressmen against the 
Congress President. 

The Tripuri Congress adopted resolutions reiterating the 
goal of independence and the rejection of the Federal part of 
the Act of 1935. It demanded “a constitution for a Free India 
through a Constituent Assembly, elected by the people on the 
basis of the adult franchise and without any interference by a 
foreign authority.” The Congress condemned the imperialist 
British foreign policy as well as Fascism in clear terms. 

Gandhiji’s leadership and advice were still considered essen- 
tial for the Congress and the national. movement. A break- 
away from Gandhian policy and programme was impossible, if 
not unthinkable, for the Congress. The “Gandhi Wing”, as 
Subhaschandra calls the pro-Gandhi group in his The Indian 
Struggle, made it impossible for the Congress President to func- 
tion effectively. The result was a complete deadlock in the 
organization. The “Gandhi Wing” was very well-organized. 
But the “Left Wing” was not so well-organized. Moreover, 
even the Congress Socialist Party began to vacillate when the 
fight began between the two rival groups. Jawaharlal was 
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opposed тө Bose’s re-election firstly because he did not want 
“a break with Gandhi”, and secondly because he feared that a 
“setback for the real left” might arise from its inability to 
shoulder the responsibility by itself in the event of a polariza- 
tion in the Congress. This situation made Subhas realize that 
“in the absence of an organised and disciplined Left Wing, it 
was impossible... to fight the Gandhi Wing.” Thus Subhas- 
chandra felt that the primary political need was “an organised 
and disciplined Left Wing’ Party in the Congress.” So he 
resigned from the presidentship of the Indian National Congress 
and founded the Forward Bloc (May 1939), It was intended to 
be “a radical and progressive party within the Congress, with a 
view to rallying the entire Left Wing under one banner.” But 
the differences were so deep-rooted and fundamental that very 
soon the Forward Bloc became a separate independent party. 
The “Bose revolt” has been regarded by В. К. Tomlinson 
not as a struggle between ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ but as а conflict 
arising mainly out of personal differences between Gandhiji and 
Subhaschandra Bose. Their styles of leadership were different. 
The immediate causes of the final rift between the two, Tomlin- 
son believes, were: Subhaschandra’s efforts to make use of the 
resources of his office to further his ambitions in Bengal; Возез 
views in favour of forming a coalition ministry in Bengal which 
was opposed by the Congress Old Guard; conflict between 
Subhaschandra and Vallabhbhai Patel over Vithalbhai Patel’s 
will leaving a legacy of Rs. 100000/- to Bose for carrying on 
propaganda abroad in favour of the Indian struggle for inde- 
pendence; Bose’s insistence on an immediate showdown with the 
British Government on the question of forming an Indian Fede- 
ration according to the Government of India Act of 1935. The 
issues highlighted by Tomlinson were undoubtedly contributing 
factors to the widening of the Gandhi-Bose conflict. But by far 
the more crucial issues were the attitude of the Congress to the 
imminent war in Europe, the question of priority in national 
planning and formulation of economic policy, Subhaschandra’s 
total loss of faith in a purely non-violent policy and his fiery 
patriotism which made him impatient for the attainment of 


India’s freedom. 
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Spread of National Movement in the Princely States 


A significant new development during the 1930s was the 
spread of the national movement in the Indian Princely States 
or the ‘Native States’. The princes enjoyed almost autocratic 
power in their respective States so long they remained submissive 
to the British Government. The British rule virtually protected 
the princes against any internal trouble or popular movement. 
A ‘growing popular unrest in the States found reflection in the 
Praja Mandal от States’ Peoples’ Conference that were formed in 
various States. There was a State Congress in Mysore. When 
soldiers belonging to the States who had been sent to fight in 
the First World War returned, they helped the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas which they had imbibed in the West. The Non- 
Co-operation Movement left a deep impact on the people living 
in the Native States and made them more conscious of the 
necessity of starting democratic movements for the redress of 
grievances and improvement of living conditions. Though the 
Nagpur Session (1920) of the Indian National Congress called 

оп the rulers of the States to introduce responsible government 
in their States, the Congress continued to hold for some more 
` years to come that it should not involve itself in the internal 
affairs of the States. Political activities should be left to the 
Praja Mandal or States’ Peoples’ Conference. The people of the 
States could become individual members of the Congress. But 
they could not use that membership to interfere in the internal 
affairs of their own States. 


Gradually, agitations in the States began to spread and the 
people pressed for liberalisation of the administration. The 
appointment of the Harcourt Butler Indian States Committee 
(1927) and its recommendations for the establishment of better 
relationship between the States апа the Central Government 
prompted some of the notable leaders of the States people, such 
as Balwantray Mehta and Manilal Kothari of Kathiawad, G. R. 
Abhayankar of the Deccan, to convene an All-India States’ 
Peoples’ Conference in December 1927. The purpose of this 
Conference, attended by 700 delegates from all over the country, 
was to influence the governments of the States "to initiate the 
hecessary reforms in the administration by the force of collective 
opinion of the people of the States.” The Conference also plead- 
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ed for the acceptance of the principle of popular representation 
and self-government by election. The Conference underlined 
the problems of the people living in the Princely States, demanded 
administrative and economic reforms and a voice for the States’ 
people in the relationship between the Princely States and British 
India. The All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference rapidly emerg- 
ed as a permanent, powerful political organization. 

The emergence of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
signalled a general awakening and a new spirit of cohesion 
among the people of the Princely States. The Congress lent its 
support to the struggle of the States’ people. In his presidential 
address to Lahore Congress Jawaharlal Nehru stressed that the 
Princely States could not live apart from the rest of India. The 
States’ people themselves had the right to determine the future 
of the Indian States. : Presiding over the third session of the 
Indian States’ Peoples’ Conference at Bombay (June 1931), 
Ramananda Chatterjee said, “The division of India into British 
India and Indian India is political and administrative, not a 
geographical division, nor a natural division in any other sense. 
For India is one.” The struggle of the States’ people, he pre- 
dicted, was sure to succeed, sooner ог later, despite the Princes’ 
dependence on the British for the maintenance of their auto- 
cratic power. No earthly power, Ramananda reminded, was 
strong enough to resist the ‘time-spirit’ which was making itself 
felt all over the world. He added, “Newspapers or no newspapers, 
thought waves will travel and knock against the bulwark of 
medievalism, feudalism and autocracy with irresistible force.” 

The A.LS.P.C. wished to be represented at the First Round 
Table Conference. When the request was turned down by the 
British Government, the A.LS.P.C. presented a memorandum to 
the Congress pleading for an all-India federal constitution that 
would grant to the people of the States all fundamental rights 
and privileges which the Karachi Congress Session had demand- 
ed from the British. Gandhiji, however, was not in favour of 
Congress intervention in the affairs of the States. He insisted 
that the States’ people themselves must fight for securing their 
rights. But he supported the adoption of a resolution calling 
on the princes to accord fundamental rights to their subjects. 

The Government of India Act (1935) had proposed the 
formation of a ‘Federation of India’ with the Indian States 
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and British India. But the Princes declined to join 
the Federation (See pp. 151-152). In spite of the ruthless policy 
of repression followed by the Princes in most of the States, the 
popular movements for democratic rights and radical socio- 
economic reforms continued. In 1937 there was widespread un- 
rest in Mysore against the State Government's policy of repres- 
sion. The Congress expressed its smypathy for the movement. 
In 1988, the Tripuri Congress made it clear that Independence 
must be for the whole of India, including the Princely States. 
Agitations in the States spread rapidly and some of the rulers 
had to concede certain demands of their people. Individual 
Congressmen carried out and promoted civil disobedience in 
some of the States. In 1939, Jawaharlal Nehru became the 
President of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference. State 
Congress organizations were set up though they were not directly 
under the National Congress. Such agitatiéns led to at least 
some liberalisation of the administration in the States. But 
more important was the general awakening and the new spirit 
of unity among the people of the Princely States. 


National Movement and the Second World War 


When the Second World War broke out, the Congress atti- 
tude was one of sympathy for the British though the Congress 
refused co-operation. Both Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru 
were in favour of supporting the British Government, for it 
seemed to be a question of struggle between Fascism and Demo- 
сгасу. Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan that his “sympathies were 
with England and France from the purely humanitarian stand- 
point.” The Congress policy was that no co-operation was 
possible unless the British Government made clear its war 
aims “in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged.” The Congress demanded that “India 
must be declared an independent nation, and present applica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largest possible extent.” 
Subhas Bose was opposed to co-operation with the British Gov- 
ernment as he believed that “only after the defeat and break-up 
of the British Empire could India hope to be free.” To him the 
British Empire in peril offered a real rare oppottunity to the 
Tndians to achieve freedom. 
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The British Government did not make any candid declara- 
tion on its policy and the future of India as demanded by the 
Congress, Consequently, all the Congress ministries resigned by 
the end of 1939 according to Congress directive. In its annual 
session held at Ramgarh in March 1940, the Congress reaffirmed 
its demand for complete independence. But with the alarming 
runaway victories of Germany, the Congress modified its carlier 
demand and offered to co-operate with the Government, 
if only a Provisional National Government was set up at the 
centre. This offer was made at the instance of C. Rajagopala- 
chari. Gandhiji was willing to offer co-operation and wrote: 
“We do not seek independence out of Britain's ruin.” Jawaharlal 
Nehru said “India is completely opposed to the idea of the triumph 
of Nazism.” The Government's reply to the Congress offer of 
co-operation came in the form of a statement by the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow on 8 August, 1940. The proposal to set up a 
Provisional National Government was turned down as the British 
Government “could not contemplate transfer of their present res- 
ponsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system 
of government whose authority is directly denied by large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such 
a Government.” The Viceroy offered to set up, after the war, 
a representative body to devise a new constitution for India, to 
enlarge the Viceroy’s Executive Council with additional Indian 
members and to appoint a War Advisory Council with repre- 
sentatives of British India and the Indian States. But Lord 
Linlithgow clearly asserted that “a moment when the Common- 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is not one in which 
fundamental constitutional issues can be decisively resolve $ 

This “August Offer”, as it came to be known, was totally 
unacceptable to the Congress. The Government attitude to the 
minority problem particularly offended the Congress. Nehru 
wrote: “It is the old language of imperialism and the content 
has changed in no way.” In October 1940, the Congress started 
an individual civil disobedience campaign. One of the first to 
offer individual Satyagraha was Acharya Vinoba Bhave, specially 
selected by Gandhiji. 

The deadlock continued for a long time. Then the course 
of the war took a turn for the worse with Japan joining the Axis 
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camp in December 1941. The fall of Singapore and Malaya and 
the rapid advance of the Japanese forces in Burma posed a seri- 
ous threat to the security of India. The Congress again expressed 
its willingness to co-operate with the British Government on 
condition that India be granted full independence. “The 
country wanted freedom before victory, the Government victory 
before freedom” is a terse comment on the situation. 


The Muslim Attitude : Origin of the Idea of 
Pakistan : Pakistan Resolution (March 1940) 


When the Second World War broke out the Muslim League, 
while sympathising with the British, refused to offer its support 
unless it was recognized as the only representative organization 
of the Muslims. It also asked for an assurance that по consti- 
tution would be framed without the consent and approval of 
the Muslim League. In its resolution of September 18, 1939 the 
League reiterated that the Federal Scheme embodied in the 
Act of 1935 should be completely abandoned. The special 
position of the Muslims in India should be recognized. The 
League condemned the Provincial Autonomy and bitterly com- 
plained that the experience of the past two years had “estab- 
lished beyond doubt” that “the life and liberty, property and 
honour” of the Muslim minorities under the Congress Govern- 
ment in various provinces were in grave danger and their reli- 
gious rights and culture were being “assailed and annihilated 
every day.” The League resolution asserted that if the British 
Government desired the co-operation of the Muslims then it 
must “create a sense of security and satisfaction” among them 
and take into confidence the Muslim League which was the 
“only organization’ that could speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

In the early years of the war, the Muslim League remained 
firm in its attitude of non-co-operation with the British Govern» 
ment. The “August Offer,” though not completely satisfactory 
to the League, allayed their fears of a Congress Raj in India. 
The League proclaimed that partition of India was the only 
solution. It was ready to offer co-operation on the acceptance 
of the ‘two-nation’ theory. It is necessary to analyse the Muslim 
attitude and trace the origin of the idea of Pakistan since the 
1980s to understand why and how communalism had so much 
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vitiated the Indian political scene and had widened the gulf 
between the League and the Congress beyond any possibility 
of rapproachment. 

For quite some time a section of the Muslim intelligentsia 
was nourishing the idea of a separate independent Muslim State 
in India. The ideological and political background had of 
course been prepared by the Aligarh movement, the foundation 
of the Muslim League, followed by the Morley-Minto reforms 
introducing separate electorates. The ‘two-nation’ theory had 
taken deep roots by the end of the 1920s. However, it was 
Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938), the well-known poet, who first 
articulated the demand for a separate Muslim State in the 
Indian sub-continent. He was essentially a philosopher and a 
poet. He presided over the Allahabad Session of the Muslim 
League in 1930, He said, “I would like to see the Punjab, the 
North-Western Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan, amal- 
gamated into a single State. Self-government within the British 
empire or without the British empire, the formation of a con- 
solidated North-West Indian Muslim State appears to be the 
final destiny of the Muslims of North-West India.” He raised 
the demand for the creation of “a Muslim India within India.” 
Iqbal had started as the poet of India and his book of poems, 
Bang-e-Dara, contained beautiful sentiments about India. But 
later his appeal was to the Islamic world. He was essentially a 
pan-Islamist. Some scholars have suggested that Iqbal himself 
was not happy with his Pakistan plan and did not wish to pursue 
it as a political weapon. . Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
Iqbal “fertilised the soil for the growth of Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan 
movement.” 

The idea of a separate Muslim State in a new form, was 
elaborated by a group of young Muslim students in England at 
the time of the Round Table Conference. One of them, 
Rahmat Ali, conveyed to the Muslim delegates to the Round 
Table Conference the scheme of a separate Muslim homeland 
consisting of the Punjab, North-West Frontier or Afghan Pro- 
vince, Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. The proposed separate 
Muslim State was to be named PAKISTAN (Sacred land).* 
The name was derived by taking the first letter of the first four 


* Griginally PAKSTAN. 
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provinces and the end of the last named province. The idea 
did not even receive a serious consideration from the delegates 
to the Round Table Conference. But Rahmat Ali founded the 
Pakistan National Movement in 1933 to propagate the idea. 
The effort received little attention at that time. Even the 
Muslim leaders dismissed it as “only a students’ scheme” and 
as “chimerical and impracticable.” 

But the scheme of a separate Muslim State continued to 
live and gain ground. In 1932 Chaudhury Mohammad Ali, 
instigated by the British Government, prepared the outlines and 
maps of Pakistan in Britain and sent them to India, The 
Muslim League considered the Federal Scheme “entirely un- 
workable.” M. A. Jinnah returned from England where he had 
been living for some time, with a new democratic plan for the 
Muslim League. His reputation increased. Yet, in the elections 
the Muslim League fared very badly. Even in the Muslim 
majority provinces like Sind and the N. W. Frontier, the Con- 
gress had a strong foothold. In Bengal A. К. Fazlul Над 
party and in the Punjab the Unionist Party achieved success in 
the elections. Jinnah now appealed to the Muslim masses. He 
began to propagate that from the view point of history, culture, 
law and in all other respects the Muslims were different, They 
were a separate nation. The Muslims had no social and cultural 
traits in common with the Hindus, The formation of the 
Congress Ministries іп July 1987 saw the emergence of the 
Muslim League as a major competing force in national politics. 
Other Muslim leaders gave а call for Muslim unity and they 
recognised the personal authority of Jinnah. The Congress 
refusal to form a coalition with the Muslim League has been 
criticized by some as revealing “an utter lack of understanding 
of the Indian situation.” It js argued that it was possible at 
that time to reach an accord on a common programme. The 
Congress refusal gave Jinnah the Opportunity of appealing to 
Muslim communalism with spectacular success. 

In December 1988 Jinnah made a scathing criticism of the 
Congress and blamed it for killing “every hope of the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement in the right royal fashion of Fascism.” The 
Congress, he said, was nothing but a Hindu body and he held 
Gandhiji responsible “for turning the Congress into an instru- 
ment for the revival of Hinduism.” He accused Gandhiji of 
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trying to establish a “Hindu raj” in India and utilising the 
Congress to further that objective. When the Congress Minis- 
tries resigned (October-November, 1939) Jinnah was overwhelmed 
with joy and he appealed to the Muslims all over India to observe 
December 22, 1939 as the “Day of Deliverance” and thanks- 
giving as a mark of relief that the Congress regime had at last 
ceased to function. Jinnah’s “propaganda pistol was double- 
barelled,” trying to mobilise Muslim support with two slogans. 
The first was that the Congress Governments were ruthless with 
the Muslims. The second was that the Muslims were not a 
minority but a nation in the sub-continent. His new political 
theses were that democratic parliamentary government was un- 
workable in India; Indian Muslims wanted to develop their own 
political, economic, social and cultural institutions according to 
their own genius; the Muslim League was the only representative 
organization of the Muslims and no constitution was acceptable 
to them unless it was approved by the Muslim League; Hindus 
and Muslims being two separate nations, the majority principle 
which led to the rule of the major nation was unsuitable in 
India. 

Jinnah reiterated these ideas in an article in a London 
journal Time and Tide (January 19, 1940). Ina meeting of the 
Council of the Muslim League (February 25, 1940) he said, 
“Great Britain wants to rule India. Mr. Gandhi and the Con- 
gress want to rule India and the Mussalmans, We say that we 
will not let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Mussal- 
mans. We want to be free.” In March 1940, the Muslim 
League in its Lahore Session declared that the Muslims in India 
must have a separate independent State. In his presidential 
address М. A. Jinnah declared, “If the British Government are 
really earnest and sincere to secure peace and happiness of the 
people of the sub-continent, the only course open to us all is 
to allow the major nations separate homelands by dividing India 
into autonomous national States.” The Muslim League adopted 
a resolution in this session, famous as the Pakistan Resolution, 
reiterating its total rejection of the scheme of Federation cm- 
bodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. It demanded 
that the areas in which the Muslims had numerical majority 
“should be grouped to constitute ‘independent States’ in which 
the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.” In. 
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Muslim minority areas “adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards” should be provided for the protection of the religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and 
interests of the Muslims. 

The Muslim League by and large succeeded in creating an 
apprehension among the Muslims of the so-called dangers of a 
Congress Government at the Centre and made the Muslim public 
opinion veer round it. No amount of Congress appeals and policy 
statements could allay their deep-rooted fear and distrust of a 
Hindu-dominated Congress rule. The League, it was now evi- 
dent, would not be satisfied with anything but the formation of 
Pakistan as a State of which “Ahmad was the philosopher, Iqbal 
the prophet and Jinnah the statesman-creator.” 


Cripps’ Proposals (March 1942) 


During the period of negotiations between the Indian 
National Congress and the British Government for Indian co- 
operation, the Muslim League remained firm in its demand for 
Pakistan. This provided the British Government with a good 
ground to turn down the Congress proposal of a Provisional 
National Government. But the fall of Rangoon on March 8, 
1942, necessitated another effort to reach an agreement. The 
British Government decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps, a mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, to India to survey the situation and 
find out a solution after consultation with Indian leaders. 

Sir Stafford Cripps spent three weeks in India in March- 
April 1942 and after hectic activities and prolonged discussions, 
announced his proposals in the form of a Draft Declaration on 
March 30, 1942. The aim of the British Government was declared 
as “the earliest possible realisation of self-government in India.” 
India was promised Dominion Status with the power to secede 
from the British Commonwealth. A constitution-making body 
consisting of elected representatives from British India and re- 
presentatives of the Indian States was to be set up immediately 
ofter the war was over. The Declaration implicitly suggested a 
partition of India in the long run in case the new constitution 
was found unacceptable by any Province or Provinces. The 
Declaration also invited “the immediate and effective participation 
of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people in 
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the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the 
United Nations.” Cripps warned that rejection of these proposals 
would mean postponement of the constitutional issue till the end 
of the war which would be “а` bitter blow to the friends of India 
all over the world.” 

The Cripps’ proposals were rejected by both the League and 
the Congress. The Congress Working Committee in its meet- 
ing (11 April, 1942), reiterated the Congress demand for freedom 
of India before the people could effectively participate in the 
defence of the country on a national basis. The Congress would 
not be satisfied with mere promises for the future, but only with 
“the realization of present freedom.” The Working Committee 
expressed its disapproval of the proposed composition of the con- 
stitution-making body and the right of the Rulers of the Indian 
States to decide the future of millions of people living in these 
States. This was “a negation of both democracy and self-deter- 
mination”. The Declaration was criticized for its “acceptance 
beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a Pro- 
vince” which was “a severe blow to the conception of Indian 
unity.” Such proposals would encourage attempts at separation. 
The proposals, the Congress felt, were “vague and altogether 
incomplete.” Gandhiji is said to have described the Cripps’ 
Declaration as “a post-dated cheque on a failing bank.” Nehru 
suspected that Cripps had been “pulled up by his senior partner in 
England or someone else.” What was really needed was “a 
sensation of freedom for the people of India.” 

The Muslim League, while welcoming the implicit recogni- 
tion of the possibility of Pakistan, rejected the Cripps’ Declara- 
tion because it had given greatest importance and priority to 
the creation of one Indian Union. The League reaffirmed its 
conviction that “the only solution of India’s constitutional prob- 
lem is the Partition of India into independent zones...” The 
Cripps’ Proposals had not recognised separate electorates for the 
constitution-making body. 

Negotiations for an interim agreement failed. It was widely 
known that President Franklin D. Roosevelt had a hand behind 
the decision to send the Cripps’ mission. But even the good 
offices of Col. Louis Johnson, the personal representative of the 
U.S. President, was of no avail. Ina personal letter to President 
Roosevelt, Jawaharlal- Nehru: wrote on 12 April, 1942: “The 
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failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to bring about a settlement 
between the British Government and the Indian people must 
have distressed you, as it has distressed us. As you know, we 
have struggled for long years for the independence of India, but 
the peril of today made us desire above everything else that an 
opportunity should be given to us to organise a real national and 
popular resistance to the aggressor and invader. We were con? 
vinced that the right way to do this would have been to give 
freedom and independence to our people and ask them to | 
defend it, That would have lighted a spark in millions of 
hearts, which would have developed into a blazing fire of resist- 
ance which no aggressor could have faced successfully... Un- 
fortunately even that (formation of a truly national Government) 
was not considered feasible or desirable by the British Govern- | 
ment. Our sympathies, as we have often declared, are with the 
forces fighting against fascism and for democracy and freedom; | 
with freedom in our own country, those sympathies could have — 
been translated into dynamic action.” It is no wonder that the 
Conservative Cabinet of Winston Churchill found it difficult to 
accept or appreciate the Congress view-point. 


Quit India Movement 


With the failure of the Cripps’ mission hopes of a Congress- 
British Government understanding and co-operation disappeared. 
The Congress still adhered to its policy of resistance to any 
possible. Japanese aggression in India. Gandhiji now contem- 
plated an all-out campaign to compel British withdrawal from 
India. His view was that “the presence of the British in India 
is an invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal 
removes the bait.” Gandhiji wrote, “Leave India in God’s hands, 
or in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all parties will fight 
one another like dogs or will, when real responsibility faces them, 
come to a reasonable agreement.” Whatever the consequences 
to India, Gandhiji asserted, “her real safety and that of Britain 
too lie in orderly and timely British withdrawal from India... 
The fiction of majority and minority will vanish like the mist 
before the morning sun of liberty.” Gandhiji had no doubt that 
after the withdrawal of the British, the “natural leaders” of the 
country would have the wisdom to evolve an honourable solu- 
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tion of India’s difficulties. 

Most of the Congress leaders, in spite of their initial doubts, 
agreed to Gandhiji’s assessment of the situation and his plan of 
campaign. Only C. Rajagopalachari, who was in favour of the 
acceptance of the Cripps’ plan and the principle of Pakistan, 
strongly opposed Gandhiji's new policy. Immediate British 
withdrawal, Rajaji feared, would leave India to the mercy of 
Japanese aggression. Unable to agree with Gandhiji he resigned 
from the Congress with a few others. 

On July 14, 1942, the Congress Working Committee adopted 
a resolution demanding immediate end of the British rule in 
India. This became famous as the ‘Quit India’ Resolution. The 
immediate end of British rule in India was necessary, the resolu- 
tion said, “not only in ther interest of India, but also for the 
safery of the world and for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, Mili- 
tarism and other forms of imperialism and the aggression of one 
nation over other.” The resolution proposed to set up a Provi- 
sional Government and to convene a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a constitution for India after the withdrawal of the British. 
It also made clear that the Congress had no desire to embarrass 
Great Britain or the Allies and had no sympathy for the aggres- 
sive designs of the Axis group. The Congress was even “agree- 
able to the stationing of the armed forces of the Allies in India, 


or other aggression.” In case of the demand being rejected by 
the British Government, the Congress would be “reluctantly 
compelled to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have 
gathered since 1920, when it adopted non-violence as part of its 
policy for the vindication of political rights and liberty. Such 
a widespread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

The British Government viewed any such idea and plan of 
campaign as rebellion. | Churchill angrily refused to make 
any compromise. He said that he was not going “to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” Naturally, 
the Viceroy took a very grim view of the ‘Quit India’ resolution. 
He refused to even discuss the issue with the Congress. The 
‘All-India Congress Committee met on August 7, 1942, and the 
next day, after prolonged ‘discussions, passed a resolution decid- 

„violent lines on the widest 


ing to launch a mass struggle on non 
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possible scale. The Committee resolved that “immediate ending 
of British rule in India is an urgent necessity.” Ending of the 
British rule was a vital and immediate issue on which depended 
the future of the war and the success of freedom and democracy. 
The resolution added, “The freedom of India must be the symbol 
of and prelude to the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under 
foreign domination.” The A.I.C.C, made it clear that by em- 
barking on a mass struggle it had no intention of gaining power 
for the Congress. Power would belong to “the whole people of 
India.” 

The Congress had requested Gandhiji to take the lead and 
guide the nation in the steps to be taken. It made. a passionate 
appeal to all Indian nationalists to join the movement for the 
independence of the motherland. Gandhiji, in his address, pro- 
claimed, “I am not going to be satisfied with anything short of 
complete freedom... We shall do or die. We shall either free 
India or die in the attempt.” 

Gandhiji had proposed to meet the Viceroy and plead with 
him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. But the iron 
hand of the Government came down very swiftly. On the 
morning of August 9, Gandhiji and other Congress leaders were 
arrested. The Congress was declared illegal. The news of the 
leaders’ arrest marked the beginning of a widespread movement 
in India. It was hardly possible for such a movement to remain 
peaceful. Even Gandhiji himself was well aware of that. But 
the arrest of all notable Congress leaders virtually left the move- 
ment in the hands of the masses. The Congress leadership had 
foreseen such a situation. The A.I.C.C Resolution (August 8) 
had warned, “A time may come when it may not be possible 
to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our people, and 
when no Congress Committee can function. When this happens 
every man and woman who is participating in this movement 
must function for himself or herself within the four corners 
of the general instructions issued.” Yet, the movement took 
the form of a violent outbreak revealing the militant mood of 
the people. There were widespread cutting of telegraph and 
telephone wires, damaging railway lines, raising barricades in 
cities and towns and other forms of violent demonstrations. The 
students, as in the past, played an important part in the "42 move- 
ment. Besides Congressmen, revolutionaries also were very active 
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in the movement. The Congress Socialist group also played a 
prominent part. Notable among them were Jayaprakash Narain, 
Rammanohar Lohia and Aruna Asaf Ali. The Government 
made a determined bid to crush the movement as quickly as 
possible. Besides normal repressive Measures, recourse was taken 
to machine gun and'aerial firing. This only increased the people's 
fury and led to more violent and wider disturbances. In some 
places like Midnapore in West Bengal and Ballia in U-P., even 
‘parallel governments’ were set up by the people. But ultimately, 
the Government succeeded in bringing the situation under its 
control and the movement lost much of its force. The absence 
of wise leadership was keenly felt. Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders did not approve this outbreak of 
violence. The Muslim League, understandably, denounced the 
Quit India movement. So did the leaders of the Depressed 
Classes. The Muslim League deplored (August 20, 1942) the 
Congress decision “to launch an open rebellion.” The League 
declared that the movement was not directed for securing the 
independence of all, “but for the establishment of Hindu Raj 
and to deal a death blow to the Muslim goal of Pakistan.” 

The Communist Party of India, after the Soviet entry into 
the Second World War, came to regard the War as the ‘Peoples’ 
War’ against Imperialism and Fascism. The party called on the 
people of India to join hands with the Soviet and the British 
people and others who were fighting for freedom. The peoples’ 
victory was “the guarantee of India’s liberation” and the Com- 
munist Party emphasised that India’s freedom would not come 
“out of the blood-stained dagger of the Japanese militarists.” 
The Communists naturally condemned the Quit India movement 
as it was sure to weaken the British as well as Indian war efforts. 
The ‘People’s War Policy’ also explained the Communist opposi- 
tion to Subhas Bose and the Indian National Army. The Com- 
munists came in for much criticism and denunciation for their 
role in the 1940s. This caused a serious breach between the 
Congress and the Communist Party. The Communists were 
accused of pursuing an anti-national policy. In October 1945, 
the Communist Party called upon all Communists to resign 
from the Congress as a protest against ‘the new attitude taken by 
the Congress towards the Communists. The party regretted 
that leaders of the Congress, “our foremost patriotic organisa- 
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tion”, had failed to rally the nation for achieving freedom, “in 
alliance, with progressive forces all over the world.” Instead of 
such a policy and programme, the Congress, the C.P.I. accused, 
was following a course that would “divide and disrupt the free- 
dom forces themselves.” 

The wisdom of starting the Quit India movement or the 
‘Revolt of 1942’ was questioned by many. But it achieved cer- 
tain objectives. The movement revealed the people’s fighting 
spirit and their desperate longing for freedom. It once again 
proved the hold of the Congress on the masses. It showed how 
determined the people were to achieve freedom. No sacrifice 
was too high for reaching that goal. The courage with which 
freedom fighters like Matangini Hazra of Midnapur courted death 
revealed that the fear of the might of British imperialism had 
disappeared. The movement served as an eye-opener to the 
British Government about India’s attitude to British imperialism. 
It was obvious that the days of the British raj were numbered. 
The ‘42 movement was the apex of the Indian struggle for 
freedom. It was now crystal clear that the British would be 
leaving India soon. The question now was how and when. The 


remaining five years witnessed the working out of the solution 
of that problem. 


Subhaschandra Bose and the Indian National Army 


While the whole nation was in ferment in the memorable 
42, the struggle for independence was carried on by Subhas 
Bose outside India. His difference with Gandhiji and ultimate 
break off with the Congress have already been described. The 
outbreak of the Second World War was considered by Subhas 
Bose as a golden opportunity to wage war against the continu- 
ance of British rule. In July 1940, he was arrested. After a few 
months he was released on ground of ill health but was practi- 
cally interned in his residence in Calcutta. He successfully 
eluded the police vigilance and escaped out of India to reach 
Berlin in March 1941. This dramatic escape and his astounding 
journey across several countries has now become a legend. 
Subhas Bose sought to secure German help and promise for India’s 
independence. There he worked to raise an Indian legion. He 
was hailed by the Indian community in Germany as Netaji and 
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was greeted with the slogan “Jai Hind.” From Berlin Radio 
he regularly broadcasted to India urging his countrymen to rise 
against the British. But he soon felt that South-East Asia would 
be a more suitable ground for his grand ‘scheme of raising а 
national army to free India from the British yoke, Soon came 
the opportunity he was eagerly looking forward to. 

During the war many Indian revolutionaries abroad had 
founded organizations with the object of helping the end of 
British rule in India, One such notable organization was the 
Indian Independence League founded by Rash Behari Bose in 
Japan. This organization was the outcome of two Conferences— 
the first one held in Tokyo (March 1942) and the second in 
Bangkok (June 1942). The revolutionaries assembled in the 
Conferences decided to form an Indian National Army (Azad 
Hind Fouz) for the liberation of India from British subjection. 
The army was to be raised with Indians in the South-East Asian 
countries and Indian soldiers of the British Army captured by 
the Japanese. Capt. Mohan Singh was primarily responsible for 
raising the army. A Council of Action was formed with Rash 
Behari as its President. He devoted himself to the organization 
of the Indian Independence League and the I.N.A. on a sound 
foundation. Shortly afterwards, Rash Behari dismissed Mohan 
Singh, whose personal ambition endangered the I.N.A., and took 
over the control of the movement. By April 1943, Rash Behari 
had succeeded in reorganizing the movement. 

The Bangkok Conference, on the initiative of Rash Behari, 
had sent an invitation to Subhaschandra Bose to come to East 
Asia. Rash Behari was looking forward anxiously to the day 
when he could hand over the leadership of the movement to 
Subhas. In response to the invitation from the Bangkok Con- 
ference the latter came over from Germany to Tokyo in June 
1948, after a most amazing sea journey fraught with grave 
danger. He held discussions with the Japanese authorities in 
the course of which the latter promised the independence of 
India after the war. He then went to Singapore where he was 
warmly welcomed by Rash Behari and the latter handed over 
to Subhas the leadership of the Indian National Army and the 
presidentship of the Indian Independence League amidst great 
jubilation and enthusiasm. Addressing a huge meeting at 
Singapore (4 July, 1943), Rash Behari said: “In your presence 
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today I resign my office and appoint Deshshevak Subhaschandra 
Bose as President of the Indian Independence League. . . . India’s 
best is represented in him.” Rash Behari did not retire from 
the struggle for independence. Till the very end of his life (21 
January, 1945), he remained a courageous and selfless freedom- 
fighter. His relinquishment of power was a unique example in 
the history of revolutionary movements in the world. It was 
Rash Behari who prepared the ground for Subhaschandra in 
East and South-East Asia. Paying his tribute to the great revolu- 
tionary leader, Subhaschandra Bose described Rash Behari as “the 
Father of the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia.” 

Subhaschandra Bose infused new life into the Indian 
National Army. He became the Netaji, the supreme leader of 
the Azad Hind Fouz, and gave the famous battle cry: ‘Chalo 
Delhi’ (On to Delhi). He worked out a master plan of cam- 
paign for the I.N.A. with the ultimate goal of reaching Delhi. 
A provisional Government of Azad Hind (Free India) was set up. 
Its object was “to launch and to conduct the struggle that will 
bring about the expulsion of the British and of their allies from 
the soil of India.” It called upon the Indian people “to strike 
for India’s freedom,” and “to launch the final struggle against 
the British and all their allies in India and to prosecute that 
struggle with valour and perseverance and with full faith in 
final victory until the enemy is expelled from Indian soil and 
the Indian people are once again a free nation.” The I.N.A. 
revealed Subhas Bose’s greatness as a military leader and or- 
ganizer. Опе of the I.N.A. Brigades advanced with the Japa- 
hese army upto the frontiers of India. The Indian national flag 
was hoisted in Kohima in March 1944 . But with the change 
of fortune in the war and the retreat and defeat of the Japanese 
the I.N.A collapsed. 

There were many Indian nationalists, including Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, who did not agree with Subhaschandra’s 
assessment of the political situation created by the outbreak of 
the Second World War and, especially, Bose’s ideas and plan of 
collaboration with the Axis Powers. The Communists went so 
far as to describe him as an ‘agent of the Fascist Powers’, a 
statement which they happily retracted later and publicly ad- 
mitted their serious mistake. The fiery patriotism, supreme 
courage and gifted organizational abilities of Subhaschandra 
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were unquestionable. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has stated in 
his India Wins Freedom that Bose’s escape to Germany had made 
a great impression on Gandhiji. Azad noticed a change in the 
Mahatma’s outlook. Many of Gandhiji’s remarks convinced 
Azad that the former admired the courage and resourcefulness 
displayed by Subhas in making his escape from India. “His ad- 
miration for Subhas Bose,” Azad writes, “unconsciously coloured 
his view about the whole war situation.” This admiration, 
according to Azad, was one of the factors which clouded the dis- 
cussions during the Cripps Mission to India. Cripps complained 
to Azad that he did not expect a man like Gandhiji, who was 
a confirmed believer in non-violence, to speak in glowing terms 
about Subhaschandra who was vigorously working for the defeat 
of the Allies on the battlefield. 

Stafford Cripps failed to grasp a cardinal point which was 
missed even by many Indian nationalist leaders at that time and, 
surprisingly, continues to be overlooked by most people even 
today. The line between the non-violent movement led by 
Gandhiji and the revolutionary movement was not that rigid 
as it appeared to be. Police intelligence reports indicated that 
the mass consciousness created by Gandhi’s movements had 
facilitated the spread of revolutionary activities. On the other 
hand many of the revolutionaries had been actively involved in 
the mass movements launched by the Congress under Gandhiji’s 
leadership. Very often a freedom fighter had in him both the 
violent and the non-violent traits. Subhaschandra typified this 
brand of nationalists and this was known to Rash Behari Bose. 
When Subhaschandra was elected Congress President in 1938, 
Rash Behari sent him a congratulatory letter expressing the 
hope that he would lead India “in a battle for freedom.” He 
advised Subhas to revitalize the Congress which had become “a 
constitutional organization... co-operating with the Govern- 
ment.” He pleaded that “the fetish of non-violence” must be 
discarded and attention should be given to “military prepared- 
ness,” because the non-violent atmosphere was “simply making 
Indians womanly men.” The Congress must support the Pan- 
Asian movement. Rash Behari believed that Japan was a friend 
of India and other Asiatic countries. She intended to destroy 
British influence in Asia. Rash Behari wrote, “We should make 
friends with Britain’s enemies.” It is quite evident that Subhas- 
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chandra himself took a similar view and made out his plan of 
campaign accordingly, though, Rash Behari’s letter, being inter- 
cepted, possibly did not reach him. Whether Subhaschandra 
made a mistake will continue to be debated. But it may be 
pointed our that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the father of Chinese revolu- 
tion, also viewed Japan as а possible ally in his fight against 
warlordism and Western imperialism, even though China had 
been the prime victim of Japanese expansionism. Subhaschandra 
Bose’s grand scheme of India’s liberation and the high idealism 
of the LN.A. movement inspired the people of India in an un- 
precedented manner. The organization of the Azad Hind forces 
and their exploits are a milestone in the history of the Indian 
struggle for independence. 


Rajaji Formula and Gandhi-Jinnah Talks 


In October 1943, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, was succeed- 
ed by Lord Wavell. The war had now swung in favour of the 
Allies. The change in the Indian and the international situation 
necessitated a change in the Congress policy. The British Gov- 
<mment also showed its willingness to reach a settlement. 
Gandhiji was released in May 1944. It was, however, plainly 
evident that no solution of the Indian problem was possible with- 
ош the concurrence of the Muslim League. С. Rajagopalachari 
Suggested a basis for settlement which received the approval of 
Gandhiji. According to the terms of the settlement, the Muslim 
League was to endorse the demand for independence and co- 
operate with the Congress in the formation of a provisional 
interim Government for the transitional period. After the termi- 
nation of the war, a commission should be appointed for de- 
marcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of 
India, wherein the Muslim population had an absolute majority. 
In such demarcated areas, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants 
should decide the issue of separation from India. If the majority 
decided in favour of separation the decision should be given 
effect to, without prejudice to. the right of districts on the 
border to choose to join either State. In the event of separation, 
mutual agreements should be reached for safeguarding defence, 
commerce and communications and other essential purposes. 
Transfer of population, if any, should be on an absolutely 
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voluntary basis, 

The Rajagopalachari formula (July 10, 1944) provided the 
basis of the Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence, followed by talks 
that took place at the latter's residence in September 1944. But 
the talks which went on for a fortnight proved futile. These 
only proved, as A. C.Banerjce writes, “if proofs were still needed, 
thar a stage had been reached when no agreed settlement was 
possible.” Jinnah, adamant as ever, turned down the proposals. 
He also made it clear that partition must come before freedom. 
Another attempt to draft an agreed constitution for India was 
made by a Conciliation Committee, headed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. But this also proved abortive. The deadlock continued. 
Apparently, the initiative for breaking it now lay with the British 
Government. 


Wavell Plan and Simla Conference 


Lord Wavell himself was opposed to the idea of partition. 
Addressing the Central Legislature he said (February 17, 1944), 
“You cannot alter geography. From the point of view of 
defence, of relations with the outside world, of many internal 
and external economic problems, India is a natural unit.” Не 
expressed his conviction that “two communities and even two 
nations can make arrangements to live together in spite of 
differing cultures or religions.” History provided many such 
examples. In March 1945, Lord Wavell went to London to 
consult the British Cabinet. True to general expectations he 
came back with a plan which was announced on 14 June, 1945. 
The statement referred to the Government's eagerness to break 
the “political deadlock in India.” The Cripps’ offer of 1942, it 
stated, “stands in its entirety without change or qualification.” 
It further proposed that the Central Executive Council would 
be reconstituted and it should have “a balanced representation 
of the main communities, including equal proportion of Moslems 
and Caste Hindus.” Excepting the Viceroy and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, it would be an exclusively Indian Council. The 
new Council will carry on the Government “until a new perma- 
nent constitution could be agreed upon and come to force.” 
On the proposals the Secretary of State, L. S. Amery, said, “We 
are placing India’s immediate future in Indian hands.” 
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Lord Wavell summoned a conference of Indian political 
leaders, who had been released earlier, at Simla on 25 June, 
1945, to discuss the new proposals. But the conference broke 
down on the issue of the reconstitution of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Jinnah obstinately demanded that all the Muslim members of 
the Council must be members of the Muslim League. Such a 
proposition was totally unacceptable to the Congress which in- 
sisted on its national character. Significantly, the chief spokes- 
man of the Congress in the conference was Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. He firmly declared that the Congress “cannot 
possibly be a party to any arrangement, howsoever temporary it 
may be, that prejudices its national character, tends to impair 
the growth of nationalism, and reduces Congress directly or 
indirectly to a communal body.” The Viceroy came in for 
criticism for allowing Jinnah to wreck the new proposals. 
Lord Wavell’s refusal to withdraw from Jinnah his right to 
veto constitutional progress on the basis of unity and the 
, refusal of the Congress to meet the rising demands of the 
Muslim League were the two most important factors behind 
the failure of the Simla Conference. Of course, above every- 
thing else was Jinnah’s insistence on the demand for partition. 
The British viewpoint, as summed up by Coupland, was that 
“it cannot impose, but it could, at need, propose a settlement.” 

In the British General Election of 1945 the Labour Party 
was voted to power. The new Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Pethick Lawrence, were keen 
“оп granting independence to India at an early date. The Labour 
Government had genuine sympathy for Indian aspiration. Be- 
sides that there were other influencing factors. Post-war Britain’s 
military power and her economy were in a ruinous condition. 
The explosive Indian situation and the inevitable end of the 
‘Empire in the near future were also weighty considerations. 
‘After a brief visit to London for consultations, Lord Wavell 
made a new policy broadcast on 19 September, 1945. He an- 
‘nounced that elections to the central and provincial legislatures 
would be held in the coming winter and responsible ministries 
would be formed in the provinces. A constitution-making body 
‘would be convened as soon as possible. The Viceroy would, after 
the elections, discuss the form of the constitution-making body 
with the representatives of the major parties and of the Indian 
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States. 

The Government intended, as the Viceroy announced, to 
bring into being an Executive Council, soon after the provincial 
elections, “which will have the support of, the main Indian 
parties.” Не appealed for Indian co-operation and help in the 
“early realisation of full self-government in India.” 


L.N.A. Trial: Mutiny of the Royal Indian Navy 


The Congress and the Muslim League began to make hectic 
preparations for the coming elections. In the midst of these 
the Government instituted a public trial of the Azad Hind Fouz 
soldiers on charges of treason. The trial only helped to rouse 
the people’s patriotic emotion to fever-heat. Till now they 
knew very little of the I.N.A. movement and organization. The 
exploits of the I.N.A., led by Netaji, stirred the whole nation 
and the country was thrilled with excitement. The Congress 
took up the defence of the I.N.A. leaders on trial and set up 
a panel of lawyers which included Jawaharlal Nehru, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Bhulabhai Desai. The I.N.A. leaders were 
convicted but their sentences were soon remitted and ultimately 
they were set free. The reluctance of the Government to release 
a few officers of the I.N.A. had caused great public resentment. 
Demonstrations were held in different parts of the country. 
In Calcutta Saratchandra Bose, elder brother of Subhaschandra, 
took the initiative in mobilizing public opinion in support of the 
LN.A. men and in making arrangements for celebrating the 
anniversary of the foundation of the Azad Hind Government 
{October 21, 1943). There was pressure on the Interim Govern- 
ment headed by Jawaharlal to make the release of the remain- 
ing convicted I.N.A. prisoners a major issue and, if necessary, 
to resign, But the Congress leaders did not approve of such 
demonstrations because they believed that a stage had been 
reached when the Indian problem could only be solved through 
peaceful methods and negotiations. 

The trial of the LN.A. officers in Delhi's historic Red Fort 
“became a eulogy for Bose, a tribute to India’s martial courage, 
a symbol of her sense of total independence, a matter more of 
pride than of justice.” It helped weaken the “last ties of 
loyalty to the Raj.” The stories of the I.N.A. influenced other 
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Indian soldiers, sailors and air-force officers. An early indica- 
tion of the unrest was the refusal of some officers of the Royal 
Indian Air-Force base at Dum Dum (Calcutta) to take direct 
orders. Then came the revolt of the ratings of the Royal Indian 
Navy. Gn February 18, 1946, the ratings of the Signal School 
in Bombay revolted against “untold hardships regarding pay and 
food and the most outrageous racial discrimination.” They were 
soon joined by ratings of other naval establishments. The situa- 
tion tende- to take a serious turn before it ended a few days 
later, mainly owing to the efforts of Vallabhbhai Patel. The 
revolt of the ratings was of great significance. This was the first 
time sinc? 1857 that a section of the Defence Forces had openly 
rebelled against the British on an issue that was essentially 
political. The I.N.A. movement, coupled with the mutiny of 
‘the R-I.N., Azad writes, “convinced the British that they could 
no longer rely on the Armed Forces unless the political prob- 
lem of India was satisfactorily solved.” In fact, it was more 
than that. The R.LN. mutiny made it quite clear that the 
British Indian empire could no longer depend on the Indian 
staf of the British military forces. This realization precipi- 
tated the process leading to the transfer of power. 


The Cabinet Mission Plan 


On February 19, the day after the mutiny of the Royal 
Indian Navy broke out in Bombay, the British Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, announced in the House of Commons the deci- 
sion to send a special mission to India. It was to consist of 
three British Cabinet members, viz., Lord Pethick Lawrence, the 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Cabinet Mission, as it came to be called, was 
to seek an agreement on the constitutional issue with the Indian 
political leaders. In the elections of 1945-1946 to the Central 
Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures, the Muslim League 
had won most of the Muslim seats, and the Congress the 
General Seats. Only in the N.W.F.P. the pro-Congress ele- 
ments led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, won majority of the 
Muslim seats. The Congress formed Ministry in all Provinces 
except Bengal and Sind. In the Punjab a Coalition Ministry 
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was formed by the Congress, the Akali Sikhs and Unionist 
Hindus and Muslims. 

The announcement by Attlee was widely welcomed in India. 
By now it was quite clear that Indian independence was only a 
question of time and finalisation of details. The Cabinet Mis- 
sion arrived in March 1945. The members held extensive dis- 
cussions in conjunction with the Viceroy, with the Congress, the 
League and other Indian bodies. But no agreed settlement on 
the constitutional issue could be reached. The League, how- 
ever, stood firm in its demand for Pakistan while the Congress 
vigorously opposed the ‘two-nation’ theory. Jinnah was even 
opposed to the formation of Pakistan, consisting of the areas 
demanded by him, if it was to be a separate federation of the 
Indian Union, In the absence of an agreed solution, the Cabinet 
Mission announced its own recommendations on 16 May, 1946. 
The main principles of the recommendations were that Indian 
unity was to be retained while giving concessions to the Muslim 
demand. This was to be achieved by granting full regional auto- 
nomy. The establishment of Pakistan would not solve the com- 
munal minority problem. There was no justification for includ- 
ing within Pakistan the predominantly non-Muslim districts of 
Bengal, Assam and the Punjab. Partition would be injurious to 
the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India. 
Division of the armed forces of India would “entail the gravest 
dangers”. Finally, the two halves of the proposed Pakistan 
State were separated by about 700 miles and the communica- 
tions between them would be dependent on the good will of 
India. On these grounds the Cabinet Mission rejected Jinnah’s 
demand for Pakistan. 

The Cabinet Mission recommended a Federal Union to which 
the Indian Princely States could accede later. There was to be 
a divison of federal and provincial powers. The Union Govern- 
ment should deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communi- 
cations. All other subjects and all residuary powers should be 
vested in the Provinces. There was provision for subordinate 
unions between individual provinces. The Provinces would be 
free to form Groups with Executives and Legislatures, and each 
Group would determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common. The six Hindu-majority Provinces (Madras, Bombay, 
C. P., U. P., Bihar, Orissa) would form Group A. The Muslim- 
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majority Provinces (the Punjab, the N.W-F.P., Sind) would 
form Group B. Bengal and Assam would form Group C. The 
three Chief Commissioner's Provinces—Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg would join Group A while Baluchistan would join 
group B. Evidently, Groups B and C would be under the full 
control of the Muslims. The Grouping was intended to give 
the Muslim League “the substance of Pakistan.” Each Pro- 
vince had the right to opt out of the Federal Union after the 
first election of its Legislative Council under the new constitu- 
tion. An Interim National Government was to be set up till 
a new constitution could be drawn up by a Constituent Assembly. 
The Constituent Assembly would consist of members to be 
elected on a communal basis, by the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, and the representatives of the Princely States which 
would join the Union. For the election of the Constitution- 
making body three main communities were recognised viz., 
‘General’ (all persons who were not Muslims or Sikhs), Muslim 
and Sikh. Each group was to elect its own representatives by 
the method of proportional representation with the single 
‘transferable vote. The Constitution-making body was to con- 
clude the treaty with Great Britain “to provide for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power.” 

Both the Muslim League and the Congress found it difficult 
to either accept or reject the ingenious. Cabinet Mission plan in 
its entirety. The Muslim League, while accepting the plan, re- 
asserted its goal of sovereign Pakistan. The Congress disagreed 
with the principle of determining the number of members and 
with the basis of representation in the Interim Government. 
On this issue the Congress rejected the proposal for an Interim 
Government, though it agreed to participating in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly in order to draft the Constitution. The Muslim 
League now urged on the Viceroy to proceed with the plan of 
an Interim Government. But the Viceroy refused to do so in 
the absence of Congress participation in the Interim Government. 
“The Viceroy intended the Interim Government to be formed by 
both the League and the Congress representatives. He made a 
‘renewed offer to both the parties to form an Interim Govern- 
ment. The League and the Congress widely differed on their 
interpretation of the Cabinet Mission Plan. The Muslim League 
now formally withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan. 
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The Interim Government : Communal Riots 


On the refusal of the Muslim League to join the Interim 
Government the Viceroy invited Jawaharlal Nehru—the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, to form the Interim Government. The 
Viceroy’s offer was accepted by the Congress Working Committee. 
The Muslim League was enraged. It decided to observe 16 
August, 1946, as “Direct Action Day” to give expression to its 
wounded feelings and for the achievement of the goal of Paki- 
stan. The day passed off without much untoward incident in 
most parts of the country. But in Calcutta it witnessed a most 
shocking out-burst of communal frenzy. The city and suburbs 
had a terrible blood bath rightly dubbed as the ‘Great Calcutta 
Killing’. Large-scale murders, mob attacks, arson and pillage 
went on unchecked for the next few days with the connivance 
of the League Ministry in Bengal. 


The Interim Government headed by Jawaharlal Nehru was 
sworn in on 2 September, 1946. Shortly afterwards, the Viceroy 
succeeded in persuading the Muslim League to join the Interim 
Government. But the League and the Congress members form- 
ing the Government could not work as a team. This was only 
natural because of the wide divergence in their ideas, views and 
objectives. Liaquat Ali of Muslim League got the Finance port- 
folio while Patel got the Home. Liaquat Ali either rejected or 
delayed every proposal put up by the Congress members of the 
Executive Council. Smooth running and functioning of the 
Government was, as bound to be, seriously affected. The League 
openly denounced the idea of collective responsibility of the 
ministry. The resulting administrative deadlock, according 
to Azad, gave Mountbatten the opportunity of slowly pre- 
paring the ground for the partition of India. Outbreak of 
serious and widespread communal riots, first at Noakhali in East 
Bengal and then in Bihar, made the situation only more tense 
and deplorable. Communal riots soon began to spread in differ- 
ent parts of the country like a malignant disease. The brave 
noble efforts of Gandhiji who went on a peace mission in the 
affected areas, had ofcourse a sobering effect. But even he could 
not stop the fratricidal fight altogether. 

When the Muslim League members were taken in the 
Interim Government, it was given to understand that the League 
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would also join the Constituent Assembly. But to the great sur- 
prise and dismay of all concerned the League announced that 
it would not participate in the Constituent Assembly which was 
due to meet on 9 December, 1946. To find a way out of the 
bafiling situation a meeting of the representatives of the parties 
concerned was convened in London by the Secretary of State. 
The outcome of the meeting was, as expected, not an agreement 
but an announcement by the British Government, It was 
declared that the British Government would not implement any 
constitution drafted by a Constituent Assembly unrepresented 
by a large section of the people, at least so far as the provinces 
with a Muslim majority were concerned. The announcement 
elated the Muslim League and Jinnah now found himself in a 
very favourable position to clinch the issue in favour of a 
sovereign Pakistan. On the other hand, apprehensions of an 
impending partition deepened. 

The Constituent Assembly met without the Muslim League 
members on 9 December, 1946. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
elected the President. The Constituent Assembly set on its work 
in right earnest. But the situation continued to be tense. The 
Congress demanded the resignation of the League members of 
the Interim Government in view of their boycotting the Consti- 
tuent Assambly while the League from outside continued to press 
its demand for Pakistan. The country in the midst of all these 
uncertainties was passing through a curious stage or suspense, 
fear and expectation. 

On 20 February, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee made the 
historic announcement that the British would quit India by 
June 1948, and necessary steps for the transfer of power to res- 
ponsible Indian hands must be taken within that period. This 
was a very bold decision. Attlee believed that unless a date- 
line was fixed for the transfer of power to Indian hands, there 
would never be a solution to the problem. Не was strongly 
opposed to the continuance of the British rule in India for any 
longer period. “It is generally believed that the Viceroy Lord. 
Wavell did not agree with the decision of announcing a fixed 
date-line. 

Lord Mountbatten succeeded Lord Wavell as Viceroy in 
March 1947, to take the necessary steps and to make arrange- 
ments for the transfer of power. The historic pronouncement 
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caused great excitement and not a little elation in many parts 
of India. The Muslim League now sought to strengthen its hold 
on the Muslim majority provinces. It again took recourse to 
‘Direct Action’ to vindicate and popularise its demand for Paki- 
stan, The result was an orgy of communal riots throughout the 
country. Communal frenzy with mob violence was at its worst 
in the Punjab. It resulted in loss of thousands of lives, pro- 
perties worth millions of rupees and countless people were 
rendered homeless destitutes. 

The tragic course of events and the grim lessons of the last 
few months brought the people face to face with the stark 
reality. Partition had become unavoidable, The Congress, 
much against its cherished ideal and wishes, had to be recon- 
ciled to this solution. But the Congress appeal to the Muslim 
League for a peaceful transfer of power evoked no favourable 
response. 


The Last Phase: Mountbatten Plan and the 
Transfer of Power 


Immediately after his assumption of office on March 24, 
1947, Lord Mountbatten started discussions with Indian political 
leaders. A man with grasp, foresight and understanding he 
realistically analysed the complexity of the situation. He sought 
to work out a practical solution to the problem. Mountbatten 
was a man in a hurry, who came to the conclusion that 
partition was inevitable. He held free and frank discussions with 
Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhiji and 
other Congress leaders. He succeeded in convincing them, ex- 
cepting a very few like Azad, that there was no other way out. 
Why and how the Congress leaders agreed to the partition of 
India continues to be a highly controversial subject. Azad has 
written that Sardar Patel agreed because he was convinced that 
it was impossible to work with the Muslim League. He was 
prepared to let the League have a part of India if only he could 
get гіа of it. Patel’s arguments influenced Jawaharlal, More- 
over, being “impulsive and amenable to personal influence” he 
was “won over by Mountbatten”. Gandhiji was yehemently oppos- 
ed to the partition proposal. He said, “If the Congress wishes 
to accept partition, it will be over my dead body. So long as 
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I am alive, I will never agree to the partition of India. Nor wilt 
I, if I can help it, allow Congress to accept it.” But he too 
ultimately changed his opinion and with a deep sense of sorrow 
accepted Mountbatten’s suggestion. The bitter experience of 
working with the Muslim League, the total breakdown of ad- 
ministration, widespread communal riots and bloodshed, Jinnah’s 
uncompromising attitude on the issue of partition, the British 
decision to transfer power as soon as possible—all these consi- 
derations weighed heavily on the Congress decision to agree to _ 
the partition of India. Moreover, Mountbatten’s argument that 
it would be better to give up a few parts in the north-west and 
the north-east and then build up a strong and consolidated India 
appeared sensible to the Congress leaders. There are historians 
who are more critical of the decision of the Congress leadership 
to accept the partition of the country. They believe that the 
Congress leaders, most of whom were ageing and were tired after 
years of struggle, no longer had the will to continue the freedom 
movement and were anxious for the transfer of power without 
further delay. Jinnah had skilfully exploited Muslim com- 
munalism. The Congress leaders had helped him by displaying 
“an unusual tolerance and patience towards the Muslim League 
and its demand for Pakistan.” Explaining the Muslim capitalists’ 
Support for Jinnah and his demand for Pakistan, К. М. Ashraf 
has suggested that as they were born later than the Hindu capi- 
talists, the Muslim capitalists were anxious to get foothold in 
Muslim majority Provinces. They hoped that by partition and 
Pakistan they would finally get hold of a market for their pro- 
ducts. 

After holding some more discussions with the League and 
the Congress leaders, he finalised his plan and got it approved 
by the British Cabinet. Lord Mountbatten announced the plan 
on 3 June, 1947, simultaneously. with the British Prime Minister 
who announced it in the House of Commons. The next day in 
4 Press Conference the Viceroy announced that the transfer of 
power would be effected probably, about 15 August, 1947. The 
important points of the procedure for the partition and the 
transfer of power from British to the Indian hands were as 
follows : — 

1. If the people of the Muslim majority areas so desire they 

would be allowed to form a separate Dominion. A new 
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Constituent Assembly would be constituted for that 

purpose. 

2. In case there is partition, there will be a partition of 
Bengal and the Punjab if the representatives of the non- 
Muslim majority districts of the two provincial legisla- 
tive assemblies so desire. 

8. The Legislative Assembly of Sind would decide as to 
whether its constitution should be framed by the existing 
or a new and separate Constituent Assembly. 

4. “In view of its special position” a referendum would be 
taken in the North-West Frontier Province to ascertain 
whether it would join Pakistan or remain in India. 

5. In case of partition of Bengal there will be a referendum 
in the district of Sylhet (Assam) to ascertain whether the 
people would join the new province of East Bengal. 

6. In case of partition of the Punjab and Bengal a Boun- 

dary Commission will be set up to demarcate the exact 

boundary line. 

Legislation would be introduced in the current session 

of the Parliament “for the transfer of power in 1947” on 

Dominion Status basis to one or two successor author- 

ities according to the decisions taken under the plan. 

This will be without prejudice to the right of the Consti- 

tuent Assemblies to decide in due course whether the 

parts of India which they represent will remain within 
the British Commonwealth.” 

The Congress accepted the plan but not without dissenting 
voices. In his broadcast speech (June 3, 1947) Nehru said that 
he commended the Mountbatten proposals “with no joy” in his 
heart though he had no doubt that this was the right course. 
He said, “For generations we have dreamt and struggled for a 
full, independent and united India. The proposal to allow 
certain parts to secede if they so will is painful for any of us 
to contemplate, Nevertheless, I am convinced that our present 
decision is the right one even from the larger viewpoint.” The 
Muslim League, though opposed to the partition of Bengal and 
the Punjab, accepted the plan grudgingly. The Partition was a 
bitter pill to swallow for many who “had so long fought with 
the ideal of secular nationalism and a United Indian nation.” 
Sarat Chandra Bose was against partition. He unsuccessfully 
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made last minute efforts to keep Bengal undivided. The Hindu 
Mahasabha also opposed the partition of India. So did some 
other minor political parties and groups. All such opposition 
proved ineffective. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan, his brother Dr. Khan Saheb, who was 
still the Chief Minister of the N.W.F.P., and other Red Shirt 
leaders strongly opposed the Congress decision to accept the 
partition of India. Abdul Ghaffar Khan told the Congress Work- 
ing Committee that the people of the N.W.F.P., who had all 
along supported the Congress, would regard it as an act of trea- 
chery if the Congress now threw the Khudai Khidmatgars to. the 
“wolves.” The Khan brothers insisted that if there was to be 
a plebiscite, the Pathans of the Frontier should have also the 
right to opt for Pakhtoonistan, a State of their own. This was 
stoutly opposed by Jinnah and consequently turned down by the 
British Government. The Red Shirts boycotted the referendum 
when it took place and the plebiscite went in favour of joining 
Pakistan, 

East Bengal, the West Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan opted 
for Pakistan. West Bengal and the East Punjab opted for 
India. The plebiscite in Sylhet district went in favour of joining 
Pakistan by a majority vote, In July the Indian Independence 
Bill was introduced in the British Parliament and was passed 
without any dissent, receiving Royal assent on 18 July, 1947. 
August 15, 1947, was fixed as the date of the transfer of power. 

The Indian Independence Act 1947, provided for the new 
Independent Dominion of Pakistan with two wings. Pakistan 
Was to comprise Sind, British Baluchistan, N.W.F.P., the West 
Punjab and East Bengal. The exact boundaries of the last two 
provinces were to be demarcated by two Boundary Commissions, 
each consisting of two nominees of the Congress and two of the 
Muslim League. The Chairman of both the Commissions was 
Sir Cyril Radclliffe. In case of disagreement between the mem- 
bers, the Chairman was to give his award. In each of the two 
independent Dominions of India and Pakistan there was to be 
a Governor-General, though there was provision for one Gover- 
nor-General for both the Dominions, if they so desired.* The 


* The Muslim League refused to accept the idea of having one 
‘Governor-General for both the Dominions, 
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jurisdiction of the British Parliament over British India was to 
cease from 15 August, 1947. 

Lord Mountbatten became the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India and M. A. Jinnah, the Governor-General of 
Pakistan. Most of the Princely States, geographically conti- 
guous to India, acceded after prolonged negotiations to the 
Indian Dominion by signing the Instrument of Accession and 
the Standstill Agreement with India before 15 August, 1947. 
This difficult task of integration of the Princely States was 
accomplished mainly by the efforts of Sardar Patel. The only 
notable exceptions were the States of Hyderabad and Junagadh. 

The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan met оп 11 
August, and elected Jinnah its President. The Dominion of 
Pakistan officially came into being on 15th August, 1947. 
A special session of the Constituent Assembly of the Indian 
Union was held at Delhi on the night of 14 August. 
The great moment for which the nation had wrought so long 
had at last come. Jawaharlal Nehru in his memorable address 
to the Assembly and the nation said, “At the stroke of the 
midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life 
and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in 
history, when we step out from the old to the new, when the 
age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed finds 
utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take 
the pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people 
and to the still larger cause of humanity.” Gandhiji, as was 
his selfless wont, spent the days of glory far away from the 
capital, in Calcutta, absorbed in the mission of restoring com- 
munal harmony. The national movement had at long ‘ast 
achieved its goal. The feeling of the nation was one of ecstasy 
and great expectations veiled with a sense of parting with the 
millions of brothers of East Bengal and the West Punjab. But 
that day of triumph of the national movement will remain 
written in letters of gold in the history of the Indian. people. 
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